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PREFACE 



In preparing this essay I have, of course, obtained many sug- 
gestions from the well-known works of Collier, Fleayj and Ordish, 
and especially from Mr. Chambers' admirable Medieval Stage 
and Tudor Revels, which, in the portion of my field that they 
cover, have been of great use to me. So far as fwssible, I have 
based my work on the official documents of the time, in the form 
in which they appear in the authoritative governmental collec- 
tions, such as the Statules of tiie Realm and the Acts of the Privy 
CouncU. But in many instances, of course, I have had to use 
transcripts and excerpts m^de by independent scholars. 

In the case of quotations of any considerable length, I have 
endeavored, so far as I could, to reproduce the spelling used in 
my source. I cannot pretend, however, that there is the slight- 
est consistency in the usage found in my various documents ; for 
the methods of transcribers vary greatly, — ranging from Mr. 
Kelly's apparently exact reproductions of the Leicester Records, 
showing every curl and abbre\'iation, to such forms as some of 
Collier's, which are quite modem in spelling save for the 
interjection of an occasional final e, and to the entirely modern- 
ized versions, such as Birch's Charters. From the fwint of view 
of my subject, fortunately, this matter is of small importance. 

All dates I have expressed in the new style, except in the case 
of direct quotations. In these few instances the reader should 
bear in mind that according to the old style the year began on 
March 25. 

I desire to acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor William 
Allan Neilson, of Harvard University, who first suggested to me 
an investigation into some of the social conditions surrounding 
the theaters of Shakspere's day, and to the inspiration of whose 
teaching I owe much. My thanks are due also to Professor 
William W. Lawrence, of Columbia University, for suggestions, 
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fl^potUm, — the grmdual extension of royal power and ibe 
tf¥PrriAing of* the rights of local self-government; so tiiat finally , 
ifHf f>«d of regulation of plays by municipal and shire authorities, 
wf ftnri an oflicer of the Ring's housdiold, the Master of the 
KingV Revckf endowed with absolute licensing power over 
f»kiy^* Hayefft, and playhouses throug^ut the kingdom. 

^If morr concrete interest is the long controversy over plays 
In l/indon» with edicts and counter-edicts from the royal Coun- 
ril urn! thr muniripal government. In miniature we see here 
fhi- «am^ ronflirt as in the civil war ^ich was soon to come, — 
a ^r*'*^* '^f Puritanism and love of dvil liberty encountering the 
)n#'riwiingly Autocratic power of the royal government Tliis 
\nnii, rnntrovprny over the stage is supposed to have helped in- 
nnmt* thi* PuritanA with hatred of the Court and of royal despot- 
km. They wi>rp forced to subside for a time, to submit to royal 
#»ti<>rofn hmpnt upon their liberties; but in 1642 and the yeais 
Ihflt fnMowfHJ they obtained their revenge upon players and Court 
fllikp. 

fn Ihi' rourir of the controversy we gain also an intenesting 
KlItntMi- of th«' illogical irr^^larities of the English governmental 
fiy^tMm. th#- romplittited and confused oiganization which the 
(trtvpfMm#»nt of l^>ndon had gmdually developed, with its uncer- 
Nih |MH«flf< lif^n, its privileged persons and places, its laws ^diidi 
ttiiirht f\\ miphi not Yk* enforced, its strange rdics of guild zigfals 
uml nfrlpniMtii'nl ewmptions. 

rrrmi ihv llfonHrN' point of view such a study of laws and oidh- 
minm. h of f^>nr^* vnluahk' only In so far as it throws light on 
•hf hiMon <>l fl^<* stage during this golden age. Patents and 
lfiw«*. ff*|jrMlntini; th<' lir<»nsing of plays may be dull reading in 
th«'m«»o1vfHi, hni it is fnt^rosting to watch the pen of the censor 
fifffm^M^lv i*xfvur|frnti!\|i i^y?^ of the plays submitted to him, and 
1*. nt'w'tiilrtff' Oh thi «llfTi*rvnt linfs the drama might have followed 
h^*\ \\ 1\f*fMi Trn to treftl «ll T^ubi^ots at will. By far the most 
«5MWIm|; nitVfH ol ihi* '^f nflv, ho^wwr. is the acquaintance it gives 
4f^. wUh fht t^ititnl rfNn«l5«v%nv >*\trmwndinp the theaters of Shak- 
nj'H^b V. f<nv. ^vVti thi' I onl Ma^-or endeavored to suppress them 
nv. f^Nirfv, u*hi*n fh* '^hs^^^-^t ^ort <M peopk^" tioted and plotted 
"mn»*i itn^hvllv i^^tiHplmHr**/' and as aboniinations which drew 
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down upon the city the wrath of God. Through the maze of 
conflicting regulations and protesting letters one can catch vivid 
glimpses of that strange audience for whom Shakspere wrote, 
— ranging from the noblemen of the Essex conspiracy, who met 
at the Globe, including the brilliant figure of the young Earl 
of Southampton, a daily frequenter of the playhouses, down to 
the rabble of apprentices, vagabonds, and cutpurses who rioted 
in the pit, to the scandal of all peaceful citizens. 

Id the essay which follows I have partially abandoned the 
usual chronological plan, in order to obtain a clearer and more 
unified view of the development of the different aspects of legis- 
lation and regulation. I shall deal first with the general regu- 
lation of the drama by the central government, through parlia- 
mentary statutes, royal proclamations, council orders, and 
patents, applying to the country at large. This includes the 
laws and patents concerning the status of players and the Ucens- 
ing of them, the licensing of playhouses, and, in general outline, 
the development of the power of censorship. The succeeding 
section traces the rise of the Master of the Revels from mere 
manager of court entertainments to regulator of the drama 
throughout the kingdom, the growth and exercise of his very 
extensive powers of licensing players, playhouses, and plays. 
Following this is a fairly minute study of the nature of that cen- 
sorship of which the Master was the official administrator, as it 
appears in the expurgations he made, and in the cases when 
players or playwrights were dbciplined for indiscretions. The 
next two chapters give a somewhat detailed account of the local 
regulations in London, especially of the long and bitter strife 
between a municipal government trying to keep plays out of the 
city and royal authority endeavoring to have them admitted. 
With details of dramatic regulation in other parts of England 
I have not attempted to deal. The period is finally and defi- 
nitely closed by the victory of the Puritan movement. This had 
caused bitter attacks on the stage during most of the Elizabethan 
era, and it culminated at last in the Ordinances of the Long 
Parliament in 1642, 1647, and 1648, prohibiting all theatrical 
performances whatsoever. 



CHAPTER I 
National Regulation 

Before investigating the more interesting details of adminis- 
trative hiiitory in London during the golden years of the EHiza- 
licthan age, it is essential to survey the general regulation of the 
drama by the national government throughout our period, until 
1642 ; that is, to consider such statutes, orders, proclamations, 
ami {>atcntft as emanated from royal and paxiiamentary authority 
jfiml applied to the kingdom at large. It is convenient to con- 
Mcr Auch legislation under three general heads, as it concerned 
Jilf;elf with the liccasing of plays, the licensing of players, or the 
licensing of playing places. The licensing of ida3rs was the 
nrst to receive serious consideration from the government, and 
may conveniently be treated first. 

The licensing of plays evidently involved two questions, — 
when they should be allowed, and what they should contain. 
Sometimes they were suppressed altogether; sometimes merely 
their content was restricted, — they were censored. The 
exercise of the censorship in London under Elizabeth and the 
early Stuarts will be treated in detail in a later chapter. We 
have here to consider the general history of the censoring power 
from the beginning of the Tudor period until the Civil War. 

When Henry VII ascended the throne in 1485, the drama 
was already flourishing in England. Mysteries were being 
t>erformef! in many towns and parishes, and moralities were 
(ommon. Noblemen kept among their retainers companies 
of professional players, and the King himself had a company 
in his household.^ Rut in spite of all this dramatic activity, 
flpimrently no necessity for governmental censorship was yet 
felt. I1ir rr^ilation of plays seems to have been attended to 

* S<?e below, pp. 92-^3. 
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satisfactorily enough by the local civil and ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. Not until the troubles of the Reformation and the policies 
of Henry VIII began to arouse a spirit of revolt among the 
people, did the royal govemmenl feel that there was anything to 
fear from the content of plays. Then it became evident that 
the religious nature of the drama at this time, coupled with 
the religious nature of the questions in dispute, made the stage 
a peculiarly dangerous weapon. 

According to most stage historians, a proclamation in 1533 
I attempted to regulate the content of plays. It forbade, we are 
told, all evil-disposed persons to preach, either in public or pri- 
vate, "after their ovra brains, and by playing of interludes and 
printing of false, fond books, ballads, rhymes, and other lewd 
treatises in the English tongue, concerning doctrines in matters 
now in question and controversy." Were this authentic, it 
would be the earliest formal pronouncement concerning censor- 
"> ship. But no such edict was issued in 1533. This proclama- 
tion, as may be seen by a comparison of the phrasing, was that 
promulgated by Queen Mary on August 18, 1553.' Warton, 
in his History of English Poetry^ by a slip, mentioned the 
document as having been issued in 1533, describing it as I have 
quoted above and citing Foxe's Martyrologie as his authority. 
But Foxe mentions no such edict in 1533. He does, however, 
on the page referred to by Warton,' give at length Mary's proc- 
lamation of 1553- Historians of the stage, following Warton's 
statement, have continued this error.* 
I Though no formal censoring regulation of this sort was made 
I at this early date, the drama was already being used for con- 
' troversial purposes. Even in 1526 Wolsey had felt obliged to 
defend himself against the political attacks of a play at Gray's 
Inn, John Roo's morality of Lord Govemaunce and Lady 
Publike-Weie.' In the religious controversy it is interesting to 
note how, under royal sanction, the stage was being employed 
as a weapon on both sides, as the policy of the Crown changed. 



'1814 edician, 111,438. 
' Martyrologie (1576 edition), J339. 
' Collier, English Dramalic Poetry, I, ) 
* Chambers, op. cit., II, 193, 119. 



191 Ctumbecs, MediavalStagt, II, 110. 
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rising" in that dty at the performance of a " religious interlude 
of St. Thomas the Apostle." The King has been informed that 
the disorder was due to the seditious conduct of certain papists 
who took part in preparing for the interlude, and he exhorts 
the Justice to prevent any such commotion in future, and gives 
him authority to arrest and imprison ''any papists who shall, in 
performing interludes which are founded on any portions of the 
Old or New Testament, say or make use of any language which 
may tend to exdte those who are beholding the same to any 
breach of the peace." 

The passage, in 1539, of the Act abolishing Diversity in 
Opinions, which reasserted the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
communion in one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, monastic 
vows, private masses, and auricular confession, marked Henry's 
reaction against Protestantism, and was followed by persecution 
of the unorthodox. One Spencer, an ex-priest who had become 
an interlude-player, was burned at Salisbury for '^matter con- 
cerning the sacrament of the altar"; ^ and in London a man 
was "i^esented for procuring an interlude to be openly played, 
idierein jniests were raOed on and called knaves." ' 

Sudi cases as these led to the first legislatkm oonceming the 
ooDtent of plays, — an inqx>rtant step in the history of gchrero- 
mental oensoalnp. This was the Statute 34 and 3$ Henry 
Vm, cap. 1, passed in 1543, and entitfed ^Ao act for the a4' 
Tmrrmmt of true leiigioQ and for the aboUshmeot of the am' 
tarj,^ ' With die drama it deak only incidentally. li am- 
denms Tjndafe's riamlatiop of the Bible and other tmortlioitkHi 
writings, and cifders the snppremoo of anytliti^^ 
the doctxioes aasthorind by the Kin^ Sediiipctf ym^f the Mi 
states, haiie tried $0 siolnvst the tnie doctrioe f^ 
^bat aiko by pfTfltfed bokes, pryaled halades, fMa^ws, ry»^, 
sooges, and ^odwr but^MtesJ* Asy <Qf db«se o^nS&fim^ nidi thg^ 
axEthoriaad scfipon aw tko he ^ jbofidwd, txSm^pmki^ afl4 for- 
MdAeaL^ Bmt i3»e m^ dk^vs m laoe U $fa$ later P««iibui (^b^ 
agipimultaf |]b^««kdb; se^fitaoitf maftter tft Ihiow 
to 1&)dr iffie feir |nqwr «D& dt £1^^ ft 
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that " ii shalbe lawf uU to all and everye prsone and prsones, to 
Isettc foorth songes, plaies and enlerludes, to be used and exer- 
Icysed within thb Re^me and other the kinges Domj-nions, for 
I the rebuking and reproching of \ices and the setting foorth of 
vertwe: so allwaies the saide songes, playes or entcrludes med- 
dlf not with inlcrpretacions of Scripture, contraiye to the doc- 
trync set foorth or to be sett foorth by the Kingcs Majestic." 

Any one accused of spreading unonhodox %iews in such ways 
is to be tried before any two of the King's Council or the Onli- 
nary of the diocese [i.e. the bishop sitting in ecclesiastical court), 
and two Justices of the Peace of the same shire where the Or- 
dinary sits, or before any other person especially appointed for 
ihc purpose. Such censorship as there was, was therefore in 
the hands of these officials. 

^ With the accession of Edward VI, in 1547, royal approval 
turned again to extreme Proleslanlism. Bui during this reign 
there was, nevertheless, much dii5culty in keeping plays within 
proper bounds. We find at the very outset that the actors were 
not held in good discipline. On Februar)- 5, 1547, the Bishop 
of Winchester wrole to the Lord Protector, requesting his inter- 
ference to thwart the Southwark players' project for a "solemn 
play" during his memorial services for the late King, "to trye 
who shall have most resorle, they in game, or I in emest.'" 
Protestant dramas were now written and encouraged by those 
high in authority. Edward VI, according to Bale, wrote a 
comedy De MeretrUe- Babylcnka, John Pose, the martyrologist, 
a Ckristus Triumphans, and Bale himself was of course the 
chief Protestant writer of controversial plays.' In 1551 the 
English comedies "in demonstration of contempt for the Pope" 
were reported by the Venetian .\mbassador to his government,* 
It was now ihe Catholic interludes which needed suppression; 
and so serious was the danger of sedition from this source, that 
1 on August 6, 1549, there was issued a royal proclamation pro- 
'hibiling English plays altogether for the next three months, 
"For asmuche as a greate number of those that be common 

'Stale Papers, Dom,, 1547-1580, i. 

' For detaUs, see Chambers, op. cU., XI, 317-118, 333-3*4. 

' Ibid., II, 311-113. 
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Plaiers of Enterludes and Plaies," the edict recites, "as well 
within the citie of London, as els where within the realme, do 
for the moste part plaie suche Interludes as contain matter 
tendyng to sedicion and contempnyng of sundery good orders 
and lawes, where upon are growen, and daily are like to growe 
and ensue, muche disquiet, division, tumultes, and uproares in 
this realme; the Kynges Maicstie . . . straightly chargelh and 
commaundcth al and every his Maiesties subjectes , . . that 
from the ix day of this present moneth of August untill the feast 
of ail Sainctes nexte comraing, thei ne any of them, openly or 
secretly plaie in the English tongue any kynde of Interlude, 
Plaie, Dialogue or other matter set furthe in forme of Plaie in 
any place publiquc or private within this realme, upon pain that 
whosoever shall plaie in Englishe any such Play, Interlude, or 
other matter, shall suffre imprisonment, and further punishment 
at the pleasure of his Maicstie." ' 

The Act of Uniformity, passed by Parliament in the same 
year, 1549 (2 and 3 Edward VI, cap. i), forbade interludes con- 
taining anything "depraving and despising" the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.* 

Serious trouble with the drama evidently continued, for on 
April 28, 1551, another royal proclamation dealt with plays, and 
made the first altempt to establish a definite system of censor- 
ship. The avowed purpose of the edict b the "reformacion 
of Vagabondes, tellers of newes, sowers of seditious rumours, 
players, and printers without license & divers other disordred 
persons," It inveighs at length against sedition, unfaithfulness 
to the true religion, and lawbreaking, and commands magis- 
trates to enforce the statutes. Devisers of rumors and tales 
touching his Majesty are to be punished. No one is to print, 
sell, or distribute anything in English without the written per- 
mission of the King or the Privy Council, on pain of imprison- 
ment and fine. Finally, a regulation similar to this one 
concerning the licensing of printing, is made concerning the cen- 
soring of plays : " Nor that any common players or other persons, 
vpon like paines, to play in thengiish tong, any maner Enter- 
lude, play or mattre, without they have special licence to shew 

> Hazliu, English Drama. 8. ' Slatulei of Iht Staim, IV, pt. 1, 38. 
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far the sftinr in writiiig 'vndcr iiis xnaiesties signe, or MgnfJ inf 
.vi. of h&i faighnes piiuie aransaill/' * 

li was impos^>le, of anirae, for the Vnvy Conndl to exerdae 
tfaii^ ocoffoiship with edv tiunoiq^mess tixiot^ioat the kingdom:; 
bui in Romr cases tlic\* certaini\* acted. In June, X551, inr ex- 
am))lf., tht' Council apparently considered tiiat even nofatemen's 
layers adioutd not perfonn fae&ire tlieir masteis witliom spedal 
teavt, im thry granted the Marquis of Dorset pennissian to 
faiivr his plavcx^ play ''onh* in his lorddiip's presence/'^ And 
in .Tunc, tjjiw, ii appeac; tliat tiie\' iiad onkred a **cowper'' 
lihui ii|> in thr Tower **ior the makii^ of pla^s." ' 

With Man V arression, in T553, the pmriuhnn swung again. 
Ai thr vRn- rommencement of lier Tcign a moxaht}' called Ses- 
I i ■ ^liA^ii^ was TYiprtticmed at Court, wlii{± was faitteri 

tani in fumiinumi, and intmduced the Queen hezself in tiie dtmi- 
ai^'ttn n1 Kinrnt^tiis.^ On the orrasion. alsp, of iier Tnarriagp wiA 
l^iih)). thnrr wtnr Cathoiir interludes and jagnanK'^ 13a 
TtukliiuaMti 0I thr ttangicn- imm thr use of the seme wse^xm \!f 
ttm mimn««s ns *th upT^mtesuantirvoItisshawnin'theiangaul 
mrmwimR proi^tanatinn of A^;ru^ tS, ^r553* TTJub dedares 
thai thr i^itt^tny JMvnfs 1^ S^oman Dttthoiu: doftrme, Itnxt zOott 
ahr will niw aj ^trftttwi wimpcl iter sxfbjnct^ id acogit it 
*uynMMiy\H> ihtmx, hown^«n , iww to stir up any as^itian or 
iifHpiif{>» ahmii (hfur itmxwt^, kmanfi :methiKk nBF 
y('^fM\ irfftmo^^ )Ol^i ii^^tli^: :^9itn ^^ppsar 
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of christen religion. . . . Her highnes therfore strayghtly cbargeth and 
commaundeth all and every her sayde subieaes . . . [hal none of than 
presume from henceforth (o preache ... or to interprete or teache any 
scriptures, or any maner f)oyntes of doctryne concemynge religion. 
Neythcr also to prynte any bookcs, mailer, ballet, ryme, interlude, 
processe or treatyse, nor to playe any interlude, except they haue her 
graces special] licence in writynge for the same, vpon payne to incurre 
her highnesae mdignation and displeasure." 

In this provision for royal license and censorship no express 
mention is made, as in Edward's proclamation of 1551, of the 
license by six of the Privy Council as alternative to the royal 
permission. But it was evidently through the Council that the 
royal authority was exercised. In spite of the pTOcIamation, 
troubles with plays were frequent, and we find the Council vi^- 
lantly interfering in various parts of the country. In 1556 and 
1557 the difficulties seem to have grown acute. On February 
14, 1556, the Privy Council ordered Lord Rich, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Essex, to stop and investigate a play about to be given 
in that county, and report to the Council.' In the following 
April they directed the Lord President of the North to suppress 
a company of players who had "wandered abowt the North 
partes, and represented certaine playes and enterludes, conleyn- 
ing very naughty and seditious matter touching the King and 
, Quene's Ma" and the state of the realmc, and to the slaunder 
' of Christe's true and Catholik religion, contrary to all good ordre, 
and to the manifest contempt of Ailmighty God, and daungerous 
example of others." The Council directed the Lord President 
of the North to give orders to all the Justices of the Peace within 
his rule that "they doo in no wyse suffer any playes, enterludes, 
songues, or any suche lyke pastymes whereby the people may 
any wayes be steryd to disordre, to be used by any manner 
p'sonnes, orimder any coulour or pretence."' It is evident from 
this that, in spite of the proclamation limiting the licensing 
power to the Crown, the actual exercise of censorship, the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether any play contained seditious 
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or heretical matter, rested with the Justices of the Peace and 
other local oflBcials. 
y In May there is another mention of an order " against players 
^and pipers strolling throu^ the kingdom, disseminating sedition 
and heresies." * In Jirne of the following year, 1557, the Coimdl 
ordered the Mayor of London to arrest players who had been 
^ giving " naughty plays," and to permit no play henceforth mthin 
the City "except the same be first seen and allowed" ' — pre- 
sumably by the mimidpal officials. In the same month the 
Mayor of Canterbury arrested some actors and sent their "lewd 
play-book" to the Council for its consideration.' The boldness 
of the players apparently became so great that the Coimdl de- 
dded to forbid all plays during the summer. Orders to this 
effect were sent to the Justices of the Peace of every shire,* 
but the enforcement of the rule was difficult. The Coimdl 
reprimanded the Justices of Elssex, because of their laxness in 
this duty;* in September it directed the Mayor of London to 
prevent the performance of another "lewd play," called a 
" Sacke full of Newes," at the Boar's Head without Aldgate, to 
arrest the players, and to send their playbook to the Council.* 
On due consideration the Lords evidently dedded that the 
" Sacke full of Newes" was harmless, for the next day they bade 
the Mayor release the players.^ 
At the same time they directed him to charge the actors 
^throughout the dty "not to play any plays, but between the 
feasts of All Saints * and Shrovetide, and then only such as are 
seen and allowed by the Ordinary,"* — that is, by the Bishop of 
London sitting in ecdesiastical court This appears to be the 
first formal delegation by the Crown and Privy Council of the 
power of licensing plays, though, as we have seen, in practice 
^such power had been exercised before by local officials. In 
' view of the religious nature of the plays and of the matters in 
i dispute, it was natural that the Bishop should be chosen for this 
I duty in London. As we have found, the Ordinary had before 

* StaU Papers, Dom., 1547-1580, 8a. 

' Acts, VI, 102. • Ibid,, X19. • Novemb« x. 

» Ibid,, no, 148. • Ibid., x68. • Ads, VI, 169. 

« Ibid., I i8-i 19. » Ibid^ 169. 
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this possessed a somewhat similar jurisdiction.* Concerning 
the Bishop of London's administration of this power, we have 
no definite information. In later years, as we shall see, he and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury sometimes interfered again in 
dramatic affairs in London. 

In tracing the history of the censorship we have now reached 
the opening of Elizabeth's reign. Hitherto, as we have seen, 
such scanty and vague legislation as there was concerning the 
licensing of plays had reserved this power to the Crown and the 
Privy Council, except for some authority granted to the Ordinary. 
In practice, however, it is evident that the Council did not ex- 
pect this rule to be followed. It was obviously impossible for 
them to overlook beforehand and license plays throughout the 
kingdom. There was no definite system of licensing, but they 
apparently expected the local officials, — the Lord Lieutenants 
and the Justices of the Peace in the shires, and in the towns the 
Mayors. — to exercise supervision. The Council reserved, of 
course, supreme authority, and in cases of flagrant impropriety 
they interfered, through the local officials, and sometimes called 
for the book of the play, to see how serious the matter was. 
We shall find that during the early years of Elizabeth's reign 
practically the same system was in force, though it was now 
formulated more definitely. 

In summing up this eariy period we should notice also that 
the censorship and licensing apparently applied to both public 
and private performances; that it sometimes, however, dealt 
only with those in English, not with Latin plays; and that the 
censoring was concerned with suppressing sedition and heresy, 
— anything likely to stir up political revolt, — and not with 
matters of decency and morality. 

The opening of Elizabeth's rdgn reveals a situation in the 
dramatic worid not unlike that which confronted her prede- 
cessors. Moderate Protestantism was now again in the ascen- 
dant, and steps were taken to prevent danger of sedition from 
-^ Catholic or other unorthodox plays. The Act of Uniformity, 
in 1559 (i Elizabeth, cap. 2), re&nacted the provision of 2 and 3 
Edimd VI, cap. i, against "depraving or despising" the Book 

* See mbovc, p. 8. 
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^4 ComoffO Pnjner ia ii<fflMlcs-* Is April, ^359* 
Ir/tmd it neooiarjr to adopt die p i n nf i i « used at times by her 
pf erlece%K«9, — that of prohSMtnig piafs ahngrriigr far a season. 
A» in the paft^ it was Mt that Mimnn vas die time of greatest 
danger from the oontiaveisial dnma. This first pnxiaixiatioQ 
of Elfjsabeth therefore inhibtffd all piavs and inteihides untfl 
the fcJknrifig November. So, at least, HoHnshfri infcMms us, 
and he refem to this prodamation as having been issued ^at the 
name time*^ as another whidi he has jist been teDing us was 
ma/Je on April 7.' As we find no other reference to this April 
proclamation on the drama, and as Hcrfinshed does not moition 
Eli;(abeth'ft second edict on the subject, in the following month, 
it may be that he is here referring rather inaccuratdy to this 
erlid of May 16, generally called by stage historians Elizabeth's 
ficcoml proclamation concerning plays. 

r It is certain, at all events, that on May 16, 1559, the Queen 
iMued an important proclamation ' which explicitly established 
a more dcfmitc system of licensing plays than had previously 
existed, though it was reaUy little more than a codification of 
the practice hitherto in use, — supervision by the municipal 

( oiTiccm in towns and by Lord Lieutenants and Justices of the 
Peace in shires. "Forasmuche as the tyme wherein common 
tntcrlurjcs in the Englishc tongue are wont vsually to be played, 
is now past vntyll All Halloutyde,'' the proclamation redtes, 
"and that also some that haue ben of late vsed, are not conuen- 
icnt in any good ordred Christian Common weale to be suffred. 
I^hc QucncA Maicstic doth straightly forbyd al maner Interludes 
to be playdC) cythcr openly or priuately, except the same be 
nolii-ef! before handc, and licenced within any citie or towne 
cori)oralc by the Maior or other chief e officers of the same, and 
within any shyre, by suche as shalbe Lieuetenaunts for the 
Q\tf*encB MaicRlie in the same shyre, or by two of the Justices 
of \)vti% inhabytlng within that part of the shire where any shalbe 
pla>fHl.'» 

11ien follow instructions to guide theoflkials in their censoring, 



* Stnhifef, tV, pt. I, ,156. And see abov«, p. ^. 
•HrtMn^hH, Chronides (15S6-1587 edition), HI, iiSf. 

* Prfntrd in full in Hftditt, Bn^h Dr^ma, t^-Ao. 
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and these show in an interesting way the establishment of the 
conciliatory policy followed, in the main, during all of Eliza- 
beth's reign, — that of removing the drama altogether from the 
field of political and religious controversy. "And for instruc- 
tion to euery of the sayde officers, her maiestie doth likewise 
charge euery of them as they will aunswere : that they permyt 
none to be played, whcrin either matters of religion or of the 
governance of the estate of the commo weaie shalbe handled, 
or treated ; beyng no meete matters to be wrytten or treated 
vpon, but by menne of auclhoritie, learning, and wisedome, 
nor to be handled before any audience but of graue and dis- 
creete persons." 

If any shall attempt to disobey this edict, the officials are 
ordered to arrest and imprison the persons so offending for 
fourteen days or more, as the case shall warrant, and until 
they give surety that they will be of good behavior in the future. 

This system of censorship by local authorities continued in 
force undisputed for some fifteen years, nor was it, indeed, ever 
entirely superseded. We should not imagine, however, that it 
was ever very rigorously carried out, and that every play was 
carefully "seen and allowed" before presentation. There 
must have been great laxness in the administration. Royal 
authority was still, of course, supreme, and, directly or through 
the Privy Council, it interi-ened at will to permit favored plays 
or to suppress and punish peculiarly flagrant impropriety in 
dramatic handling of political aEFaiis. 

An example of the working of the system is lo be seen in a 
letter of June, 1559, to the Earl of Shrewsbur)', Lord President 
of the North, from Sir Robert Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leices- 
ter, on behalf of his ser^'ants, players of interludes. They have 
recdved, he S3>'s, license for their interludes in various shires 
from the Lord Lieutenants, and he begs that they may be simi- 
larly favored for Yorkshire by Lord Shrewsbury. They are 
"honest men," be assures the Earl, "and suche assail plaienone 
other raatlers. I trust, but tollerahle and convenient." ' 

The administration of the system in towns is strikingly 
exemplified in the Order of the London Common Council, of 

' Lodge, lUMtratiimt, I, 307. 
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1 Diircember 6, 1574,* which we shall consider at length in a later 
chaptrr. In the matter of censorship this provides that, before 
presentation, plays must be perused and permitted by the persons 
apfvointod for that purpose by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen; 
and the utterance of unchastity or sedition at {)erformances is 
to be punished by a fine and the fourteen days' imprisonment 
sjKxifiwl by the proclamation of 1559. Very striking is the 

"* emphasis laid u|X)n the necessity of censoring "imchaste, im- 
. comely, and unshamcfaccd speeches," — a Puritan care for 
morality in contrast with the purely political attitude of the 
govrmmcntal declarations which we have hitherto considered, 
concerned, a.s thoy were, solely with the suppression of matter 
fendinf; to sedition. 

A few months before this order of the London authorities, the 
f^T%\ definite Mop had been taken towards the establishment of 
a lii^n*lng j>owcr which was e\Tntually to supersede that of 
K>wn and shirr officials. The Master of the Revds will be 
ifeaieil in detail in the following chapter; it is here necessary 
cmly to jiur\^ey xtry briefly his place in the genial history of the 
cenm>rMhi)\ An official of the King's hoxisehold, subordinate to 
\ht VastA Chamberlain, he was originally conoeroed caily with the 
man^itemmt of iX>urt entx'Ttainmcnts. In the performance of this 
duty he naturally overlo^ed bclorehand and expurgated, if need 
be, )>lav* >e^ hii h >x'ew to be jxTformcd at Court. Tlie first ^gn dE 
\hp e)(tt>nf^ion of ih^ po>9vt>!r to outside performances is found in 
ihe tMV^ \)ikWfk\ K> lA>«a**TV plawrs issued on May 7, 1574,'/ 
wM« h grants) ihew ihe j^rixik^ of pcrfonmng thioug^KMxt thej 
^i^tf*)«v«^, ^>iN>\i^<v^ ihat thw plays; ''be by t3« Masticr of omj 
>le\'«4ii (fivr ihe tiiw being) before $«sri axid aBowied.^ The 
aMlh^Miiv HeiT ^\'e« oxw ow^ <>OT«j>any was xmimsiddy extended 
hv a ^>att^t ^^ the Ma^^ter in ^ j;S^>'' whkJ^ asnoing odier powexs, 
l^mhf>Hrp«^ ht«^ hN ^' ^'^iifK^, comawide and ajp^p%oin:te m all places 
>x^h?^ ^Wl>i isw RAal«^ <^ ¥>^lan4, a*; >*wB witlm Frandieses 
av^^ \ .^MliN^ a* x^1>Vv^In ^« ^wl <^'V pilakir or phMSs, with 
^^ ^NkX-^^l^i^X v^>h^ Ix^^i^'n^ ^ «ny >9<d>>e Mu or other- 

^ ^^<»Hft. PHfffffh l^ftmh, ^^-5*. ^J^nf Mti^ |ij>. X56 E. 
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wise bearinge the Name or Names or usinge the Facultie of 
Playmakers or Plaiers of Comedies, Trajedics, Enterludes, or 
what other Showes soever, from tyme to tyme and at all tymes 
to appeare before him, with all suche Plates, Tragedies, Comedies 
or Showes as they shall have in readiness, or meane to set forth, 
and ihem to presenle and recite before our said Servant or his 
sufficient Depulie, whom we ordeyne, appointe and authorise 
by these presenles of all suche Showes, Plaies, Plaicre and Play- 
makers, together wilh their playinge places, to order and 
reformc, auctorise and put downe, as shalbe thought mectc or 
unmeetc unto himself or his said Deputie in that behalfe," 

The first part of this passage may refer merely to his selection 
of plays for court performance, but it could be stretched to other 
purposes. The latter part certainly confers on him very ex- 
tensive, if rather vague, powers over all the drama. Since the 
licensing of plays was a profitable business, it was to the interest 
of the Master to develop this authority as extensively as possible. 
This he began straightway to do; but it would be folly to sup- 
pose that this patent created at once any revolution in the censor- 
ing of the drama. It was years before the Master's licensing 
authority was thoroughly established in and about London. It 
could never have been thoroughly established throughout the 
rest of the kingdom. But it grew steadily during all our period. 

The London officials continued for some time to exercise 
censoring power; but the system outlined in the Common 
Council Order of 1574 was apparently not carried out very con- 
sistently. In 1582, when the Privy Council was requesting 
that plays be allowed in London, it suggested that the City 
should " appoint some proper person to consider and allow such 
plays only as were fitted lo yield honest recreation and no ex- 
ample of e\il." ' The Mayor replied that this su^cstion would 
be carried out, and that "some grave and discreet person" 
would be appointed to peruse the plays.' 

WTien the Martin Marprelate Controversy was raging in 1589, 
some of the players ridiculed the Martinists on the stage. 
Though the persons attacked were the adversaries of the Estab- 
lished Churdi, the government, in pursuance of its policy of al- 
^AO*. Xin, 404. ' Rtmtmiraiicia, 351. 
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hmiag no fna»fT\ of ^dmnkr and stafie*^ to be apratrd iqxm the 
took n goKu as sfieps to ^u|HMeA alt ti fie uaiie fhjs. For 

in tfais cmofpacT, die Pniy CotmcO 

icpRsentBg the dtxee powcss wUcli had 

heoi irm g i ir ird as possessing axathofkr over die diama, — die 

} Cbardu the Gtj, and die Crown. The CocmcS rcqncstcd die 

I Archbcshop of Cantexharr to a[HWMtc ""sook & person wdl 

: IfaTTTTfi in Dmnky^" and die Mayor lo chooee ''a sq&cient por- 

soB learned and of jixIgmenL'* These two were to act widi 

die Maimer of die Revefew die reprrsmrame of die Cxofim, in 

examining all plays to be pcbfidr presented in and aboot Loo- 

doc. acrf striking oat and reforming '"soch parts and matters 

as t&ey shaQ 6nd uzxnt and imicimt go be hawflfd in plays, 

bodi ior Dtvinkr and State."^ ' 

There is no farther record of ths coonnission. Whether 
it was ever appomtcd and ever acted, we do not know*. The 
episode b mterestfng and iHnminatinfe. however, as diowing 
tibe coocepdoo of the power of ceiKsarsfaq> in lySg, and the 
gradnal ptoyesb of the Master of the Revek l ow aid s ezcfai- 
^sve fkcTMing power. In 1592, the citr anthorkies refer to 
his aupieui e power of licensing plays in and about London,* 
but he does not seem to hare esrahHshcd dns firmlr and per- 
manmfl r nntil the hrginning of the sevexttcenth centarr. He 
appears hot dimlr in the a g irar i nn of the years 1600-1601, when 
the Prirj CooacS was trrmg to restrain *^the immoderate use 
and companj of Pl ayh o u ses and Ftayeis'' in and about 
London, and sent urgent orders to the Lord Mayor and to the 
Justices of die Peace of Middlesex and Sorrer.' InMaj, i6or, 
when the Coimcfl was displeased by the content of a play at 
the Curtain, it wrote to die Justices of Middlesex as diose 
having power of censorship, and i fir e iteJ them in the exercise 
of diis.« 

But bT the accession of James I the Master w^ ^irir wdl 
establis he d as censor of plays in and about T^Midon As we 
shall see, he pefformed tfab dutr rigocoushr and pcofitablr under 



•See bekvir^ pip< i5>»> t. •Spe Mw^ p^ i^ooc 
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the Stuart rule. A slight invasion of his prerogatives is found 
in January, 1604, when the royal patent to the Children of the 
Queen's Revels provided that Samuel Daniel should approve 
and allow all plaj's to be performed, before the Queen or pub- 
licly, by this company.' The city authorities seem to have made 
no further claim to licensing plays. The church only occa- 
sionally interfered. In 1619, for example, the Bishop of Lon- 
don exercised the right once granted him, by forbidding the 
production of Barnevell? The Crown and the Privy Council, — 
still resen'ing supreme power, of course, — frequently inter- 
vened, as wc shall see, through the Master or over his head, to 
protest against unfit matter in plays or to suppress them alto- 
gether at times, as during the plague, in Lent, or on Sundays. 
The Lord Chamberlain, as the immediate superior of the Masler, 
also claimed especial authority over the drama, and towards the 
end of the period he frequently acted directly in cases of trouble. 
Thus the hierarchy of dramatic rulers ran, — King, Privy 
Council, Lord Chamberlain, Master of (he Revels; and all the 
higher powers interfered at will, though for the most part they 
left the exercise of authority to the Masler, the servant of the 
Crown. 

There remains to be considered in this connection some gen- 
eral legislation affecting the licensing of plays, — their conlent j 
_or their entire suppression at times. The Puritans had a ma- | 
jority in James' first Parliament, and this domination continued. 
Its influence now appears in legislation. In May, 1606, an . 
act was passed "for the preventing and avoiding of the great 
abuse of the Holy Name of God in Stage playes, Interludes, I 
Maygames, Shows and such like." If any pe^on shall, in such 
performances, "jestingly or prophanely speak or use the Holy 
Name of God or of Christ Jesus, or of the Holy Ghost or of the 
Trinity, which are not to be spoken but with fear and reverence," 

' patent in Hattilt, English Drama, 40-41, 

'Stale Papers, Dnm.. 1619-1633. 71, Mr. Fieay iLondon Stage, a66), con- 
sidenng the inlerventioo of the Biihop a "remarkable innovation in stage his- 
tory." thinks the mention of him a mistake, the Lord Mayor being the person 
really meant. But, as we hare seen, the Bishop hod previously possessed such 
authority, and the Mayor would not have been likely to interfere at this late 
dale. See below, p. 114. 
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he siall. tiit ma. nrovide. be oned ten ixnmds for each 
oficase.^ As wt g'tiyl' see. the Master of the ReTnek amsden- 
tiousiy €ndca\'OTed to pui tfak into cned. 

Thi' PuritaB obiection to any spons on the 5abfaa:di ako ap- 
peal^ in general legislation. On liis acoessior Jams ^ued 
a pn)cia7naiion forbidding all "* BearbaiiTng. BiiUharring. Enter- 
iude^.. Common plays, or other like disordered or imlawhil 
Exercises or laastimes'' on Ae Sabbath.- Bii: Utt extremes 
to which till- Puritans weni in their suppression of *'laxmil lecrca- 
tions and hones: exercises^* on Sunday annoyed James. Such 
exercises were iienehcial to the neonk. he declared, and besides, 
tius prohibition of them wouid militate against the conveisian 
of |]apists, who would diink our religion allowed '*no honest 
mirth or recreation.'* In ibi6 the King therefore isued the 
order known as the '\Bo(^ of Sports/* ^ and to the indignatian 
of the Puritans commanded thai it be pubiishrri in all pezisii 
churches. Tht allowed, after evening prayers, on Sundays 
and holy da\>s, dancing, archer^-, leaping, vaulting, Iday^games, 
Whitsun Ales, and Morris Dances. But jAelvs were still pro- 
faibited. along with bear and bull baitings and bowling. 

Ap]MLTcntly theu- imlawful pastimes still continued, -bir 1ix 
tVrfti statute of the imx Parliament of Charles I wub one iar 
''])imi.<hing of divers abujv^ committed on the X.ard% day, 
called Sun^lay.'' * The phTasing of this aa is strongly Puman 
in tone. Lndcr pcmalty of a fine, all persons aofie forbidden to 
prniiuiY' or attmid the r/mdenmed sho^ss, — bear baitings, bull 
haitingK, imcrlurtes, Ptc. **l4iwful spoTfe*' «rt still permitted, 
Ttu Purltaws romptained thttt thfe :pndiibition of Simday plays 
Wtth not tmtnrcvii;* hut to Disrte it :seenied ttax ^le Pudton 
twtnfmiiUh w«re JiRiitn Tfrrvuilin^. Itn i^, accordingly, ie 
wtliu»d «nd T»!ip4ihlWw/i his "fethm^ <mter ^f i6ifi, ihrrlanng 
thai iM) nnt wii»i i/) he mntested whan^^i^^tig in ''biw$ul^ior&'' 

' .^ >««»»*' '4. v^ *i ^Mm^s, tV, fit. 4i, 1^^. Jmmtitts ffike j^mor j^ 
=4fmmm^^ \, -*>>, -*Hi^, ^ty^^ .^n^. Jmnmnth wffhe ffmt9e #/ J,Mi(,;n,^^, ^p^ 
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on Sunday. The prohibition of plays on the Sabbath remained 
as before.' Such was the course of general legislation on this 
subject until 1642, when the Puritans prevailed and prohibited 
all plays whatsoever at all times and seasons. The details of 
the London regulations will be considered in a later chapter. 

We have followed, in general outline, the history of the power 
of licensing pla>'s, of determining what might be played, and 
when piays must be stopped altogether. The next pxjint to 
consider is the licensing of players. WTio might play? How 
were they licensed ? There has been some misunderstanding 
on these points. The mention in the statutes of unlicensed 
players as " rogues and vagabonds," liable to brutal punishment, 
and the frequency with which Puritan writers reproached the 
profession with this degrading fact, have led people to believe 
that according to the English law all players were outcasts. It is 
true that the Roman law regarded ihe actor as without civic 
standing, incapable of citizenship, and the early church legis- 
lation continued this policy, compelling him to give up his pro- 
fession before he could be baptized.' Though the class of actors 
against whom these laws were made died out, the medieval 
church presen'ed in its legislation much the same attitude towards 
their successors, the minstrels, regarding them as beyond the 
pale. .^But until the growth of extreme Puritanism revived the 
early church policy on the subject, this attitude towards players 
does not appear in English law. ^ 

No explicit provision for the licensing of actors was made until 
the statute of 1572 ; but, as we found in the case of the censor- 
ship, when the law came it was little more than a codification 
of the practices which had already grown up. Our first step 
is to try to discover what the status of players was during the 
preceding century or more, when feudal England was passing 
over to modem. 

It is important to bear in mind that, according to the feudal 
conception of society, every man must have a definite place in 

' Lang, Social England lltustrattd, 316. 

'See Chambers, Medieval Stage, I, ctiftp. I, and Thompson, Puritans a/td 
Slagt, ao-3i. 
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the social hierarchy; some personage or organization must be 
responsible for him ; he must owe allegiance to some suzerain, 
lay or ecclesiastical, or to some guild or town corporation. The 
imattached person, ''the masterless man," was an object of sus- 
picion, an outcast ; feudal society had no hold upon him. How, 
then, did the players fit into this social system ? The predeces- 
sors of the professional actors, the minstrels, had solved the 
problem in various ways: they had been retainers of nobles 
and other powerful personages; they had imitated the trades 
in organizing guilds with power to license and regulate the pro- 
fession.^ By the time the professional players developed, how- 
ever, it was too late for a guild system to be the natural method 
of regulation. It was rather the protection of a powerful lord 
given to his retainers that grew into a licensing system. 

As we view the state of affairs in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, we find various sorts of companies performing. There 

(were, as every one knows, many plays given in towns, especially 
the great cycles of mysteries presented by the trades guilds. 
The actors in these were members of the giiilds, in good civic 
standing, and the performance was generally regarded as a 
worthy religious act. There were parish plays somewhat simi- 
lar in character. There were — rather later, perhaps — plays 
given by pupils in schools, by students in imiversities, by the 
young lawyers of the Inns of Court. All these were more or 
less amateur performances, approved by public opinion; the 
actors were persons of definite standing in the commimity; 
there was, of course, no suspicion of their being "rogues and 
vagabonds." 
( Of a somewhat different t3rpe were the companies kept by 
noblemen for their own amusement, — the strictly professional 
players, descendants, apparently, of the minstrel class. By 
the opening of the Tudor period these were fairly well established. 
The earliest of which we have definite record are those of Henry 
Bourchier, Earl of Essex, and Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III, both mentioned in 1482.' Before the 
end of the century the Earls of Northumberland, Oxford, Derby, 

^ Chambers, op, ciL^ I, 55. 

' CoUier, in Shakspen Socieiy Papers, H, 87-88. 
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and Shrewsbury, and Lord Arundeli all had their playcm/ and 
later the practice became widespread. Royal [)atr()nag(* wan 
not lacking. Henry VII had four players of intcrludcH in hiii 
household; his son Arthur, Prince of Wales, had a company 
of his own by 1498, and Prince Henry, afterwards Henry VIII, 
one by 1506.' All the Tudor rulers continued to have a royal 
company in their household. 

As personal retainers of such noble and royal i)enu>naK(*K, 
these players had, of course, adequate protection and a definite 
place in the social system. No explicit recofpiition of (heir 
ri^ts by the law was necessary. The earliest mention of them 
in the statutes, in 1463, though merely incidental, indi<'ate« a 
rather favorable attitude towards them. Together with hench- 
men, heralds, pursuivants, swordbearers to mayon^, meiMenger», 
and minstrels, "{dayers in their enteriudes'' are exempterl {nmi 
the sumptuary law regulating the apparel to be worn by differ- 
ent classes of society.* This exemption wat continued by later 



While such town, parish, and household players performed 
m their own hcMnes, they were obviously sale from arrets at 
Tagabonds. It was the fizyen y^ho ^*wzxidtrtA at^oad^' who f 
needed some definite license to protect them. And they be^an ! 
to mpd vaj early. The guild and parish phiytn frequeotljr 
left ihdr homea. In the Unrns ci Lydd and Kew Ronsey^ (or 
insiintx, we find, as Mr. Chambers tells us, reo>fdb of the vkits 
of piapezs^ L c iaetiA 1399 and 1508^ from so leta than fourtesen 

phcxs in Kent and Sussex.^ When thdir servk^i^ 
act remoxed m the botadbolds of their maslers, loyal wud 
fs companies ako tzarefed,* ^rtD% wherever luwt 
jnm: so^ be gained. Coort pesicirma&o£% hy ^ixi^sty^. <jw- 
jaaaa attc* bega caxhr. Vmd^ Waarr VII tloefe lure i^^emurni o- 
jMy i ir- i iH lo pitspczs of M U fwum and ocirj^mfte Wwut; iui< i<^ 



'w , sat. 
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While be coukl show his coonectioo with some guild or town 
corporaiioc or some loinai or noble personage, and daim such 
pTonaciaoiQ. ux traveling player was safe from mcdestaxion by the 
ambondes, except in cases of flagrant mtshehaTiw. But the 
piajner wbo wandered widioui any such connectkn was obviooslj 
a " ziasierkss man,** without place in the social system, and if 
be amacted the nodce of the local c^kials, he was liable — 
no( as player, but as masteriess man — to the penalties impospd 
i^xxi an Tagaboods. And these penalties woe serexe. Fch" 
tea itui ics Fji gland had sufi^oed from the disoideis caused bv 
muhinxies of such unattached and irresponsible persons. With 
the Siarjites d Labc^eis, in the middle erf the fourteenth centurv, 
began a long couise of legislation endearoiing to suppress such 
"'Tagaboods and v^aliant beggais.*^ As the feudal househcdds 
iHoke up after the Wars of the Roses, as soldieis found no Icvd 
to follow to hanle. as the monasteries weie dissolred, and the 
mocks and die beggars diey had fed were thrown upon the wwld, 
the necessity grew for rigcxous action agaizst the hordes of tramps 
and rogues who infested and ruKle dangeiot^ the hi^ways. 
The laws became extremeh- screre; but serezitY alone could 
Lpiish little. Urxier Elizabeth, bowevrr. a great series 



of staiutes grappled seriously wi± the probleoi. and established 
\ whai remains to this day the basis of the Engjish Poor Law.' 
It was <xie oi this series which first laid down, in 1572, a definite 
system of lirmsing players. But before taking tq> these pro- 
visaons in detail, it is well to consider a fiew incidents of govern- 
ment action showing the situation of players during the period 
just before the passage of the statute. 

The rKOible act of t5^, already mentJoned as the first to 
suggest censorship, indicates that at this time no license fcH- 
players was reqiii^ed, at least for mysteiies and moralities, for 
it provides that ^it shalbe lawful! to all and ererye pisone and 
prsoness to sette foorth 9(wges« plaies and enterhides. to be used 
and exercyscd within this Realme and odKf the kix^es Domxn- 
Ions, for the nrbukii^ and reprochu^ of vices aiyl the siting 
foorth of xxTtuc," * 

' For i)ie Kij«Kx> v^ iK«» k«uteiM^ «(^ Nk^^ttiw «Nf»Vfc iVir Urn, I. 
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There are signs that wandering players wort* hcKinninj^ to 
become prominent among the crowd of other troublrHonu* vaga- 
bonds. In 1545 Henry VIII issued a proclamation *'f()r the 
punishment of Vagabonds, Ruffins, and Idle iMons/' * condemn- 
ing the evils of vagabondage and declaring that for the rrforDui 
tion thereof the King had decided to employ on hiH galU^yH and 
other vessels, for service in his wars, **all such rufTynn, Vii^a- 
bonds, Masteries men, Comon players, and euill (liHinmrd 
psons." It is probable from the context, as Mr. (liianilxTH huk- 
gests,* that "Comon players" here refers to gamblcrn; or it 
may be the first appearance of actors in the ignoble dah^ifKa 
tion of vagabonds. The protection of great namc*H ha^l evidently 
been wrongfully used by wanderers, for the pnx lamalion re 
quires that no one shall avow any man to be his nervant unlets 
he really and legally is. 

An example of a company traveling umlcr the [irotec tion of 
a nobleman's name is found in the incirlent alrcarly referre^i 
to, when, during the acutely troubled times of Queen Mary'n 
rdgn, in April, 1556, the Privy Council wrote to the Karl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Prc^sident of the North, re^juirin^^ hirri U) 
sapj;ffess a company which bad been presenting '*niiiiy)iiy an/i 
sediikKis plays" in the north parts. These players, hix or hi:vim 
in number, had "named themsellfs to be scrvauntH unt/> S' 
Fssimds Leek/' and bad worn ''his livery and badge on theyr 
sieves.** Evidently Sir Francis was considered resjx->n?»ibl'; for 
tiie casjduti of his sen-ants, for the Council orden:^J I»rd 
ShirwBfaaiT to write to him, '^willing him to cause ii^: wiii 
plajexB th?.: naine tbemsell^ his senauntb Uj \m: sougl^t for, aM 
sent iorthw* unto yoiif to be farther examinff^d, and ordf*3d 
accardinE to the^T deserts," aivi commajviing aib^^ 'tfiat 1j»«; 
sofier ma ^srj of his serraunts hereaftsT to jgoo aU/wt^r i/*<: '//u«i 
trie, and iw: anr pJares, yx^ or enteriude*, at }y; i^iJ 4iuiii»^^ 
far Vat rantr^n'.*^ * 

Tne mbCrT *A urprxecTirf tra^-eUng ;/lav#m v> \f\xiithu\nKti 
as Ta§ai»iidft is eiidsx r: tat aj&duding yjir^jfjs <A ini nntc. 



•if W S4,VSv*» T^^^U'i ^irn^r / -*• 
K S XSdZlZTL JCMgifXStt *^rwtic, *^, 






J'^.#— * r * i rf i. M^ .^ J^ 3:j>rgg 



** And it cBise but j 'sonnt shali Ertempi lo sen inmi itHsg «irtr 
nf xiBXiteF err Tiasrriii& m am* T^iiif- iereHher. niiiirHTv id fhp^ 
ardm. *' — i.r.. the nrder irh»eE «Hriifir in "xht isner acHnsi «»di:.iHife 
plEA'?., etc. — * and dcir i^THnder inr Thgt puriKSfc, i&inKk^ in lie 
coimtrit : yr^ L. s'tmE dr* weT ic i^^t tiif- Jisdbe aa Peace in 
chan!? IV see them apprehendyd aw: cd handfi, and pimishfld as 
Taxrahoundji. bj veraie dq liit sianne maoe Bpspisi ior 
sad idle p'5annc&/' 
Elizafag^'f TnTiciamaninii dc i-:;c^ Aongb 



•<«)iH:iMiii< 



prnvEinn nnni^Rmmg ihe lirenanc: oQ piayEHv, TTwnninn^ liic 
cDinpEms^ 03 nnbiemsD £nd gpnfksnasiL and TRr.ngni«s> :dif 3^- 
si^ansibiiry rfi 'dxt pauin^ id icring fha? Thflir iisrcxn5' ohcj ^e 
jTBgnibitimff. nzmcseminp cfnytfirshrp. ^ And fnrmffr isr UaJr^ffir 
gruedi -^woall Aaa:^ ir> lier urdnfixif' anri j?f?nTThTigiu k^ linr 
prrdessr tr nbpy £nd jetzardf- lier loaiestifi. ir takf- i^Diid nrder ai 
tfax? bmualk vrvni •meir ^erc&mnz^ lismi!; :Dkcnei&. ^ud d^ ier 
M«ig;tig5> rjimrnaundfimrac mar ^ dulye kcgne joid idicv<eGL^ ^ 
Vr imvt bkd iavK^ m Mcixirdxmx y^aft 'nns^ nrdex:, Sr Sohezt 
I^ndkr., in ^dir &!Bnv;3n|; mnndi, wi^xt n tertcr na ly^ff li las 

a i^T^axim — zaai ^ rSser^ a[kr iz- :&r Trrzsr^ zfi lie inin:i of 
CTgrvpanvs jgigKvntd in lActsaer^ acad ^foiiesi :dfi^ lAvmr or odier 
^vprar pRrsoncid tb |^ ^ j«in ^ts ^«Sinia2 yemmiaa ot. Ji is 

dK«c tmiorifid.^ T)ir iosQ <*^{«itg«m :!^ i9i;u!iFd«d a& aa ^51?^ — 
* T^TiJ «&r. Ti>r l>ii&»^ Mwx^ jifcj^^ Izi :dir it^BrwazHr ?car 

te ^x>T **3«>^ ^kw- SKm»4 «^ IXflHtfcV ^«i3B«w «nfi liir liCira Secret 
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Protector, of the Marquis of Northampton, ot the Duke of 
Northumberland, and in 1555 and 1557 the Queen's playere. 
After Elizabeth's accession the "Queen's players" appear 
frequently, and the number of noblemen's and gentlemen's 
companies increases. One appears under the name of "my 
Lady of Suffolk." Companies from other towns also come, — 
the "players of Coventry" in 1564, 1567, 1569, and 1571, the 
"players of Hull" in 1568. So runs the record up lo the pas- 
sage of the statute of 1572. 

It is evident, then, that in this period, though no hcense was 
explicitly required, something like a licensing system had grown 
naturally out of existing social conditions. Players who wan- 
dered abroad needed to have their legal status certified to by 
connection with some town or some person of rank. Otherwise 
they were liable to be treated as vagabonds, like other master- 
less men. The determination of their standing was naturally 
left to the discretion of the local authorities, — Mayors and 
Justices of the Peace. In all cases, of course, they were supposed 
to obey such censorship regulations as there were, and the edicts 
stopping plays at times. 

The famous Statute 14 Elizabeth, cap, 5 (1572),' was entitled 
"An Acte for the Punbhement of Vacabondes, and for Relief 
of the Poore and Impotent." Besides many other provisions, 
it endeavored to regulate the throngs of wanderers on the high- 
ways, and it provided a system of licensing for such of them as 
were engaged in legitimate business, — proctors, fencers, bear- 
wards, actors, minstrels, jugglers, peddlers, tinkers, chapmen, 
and scholars of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge going 
about begging. Two forms of license were available for players 
who "wandered abroad." They might "belong to any baron 
of the realm or other honorable personage of greater degree," 
Mere gentlemen, who had previously authorized companies, 
as we saw in the proclamation of 1559,' were no longer allowed 
the licensing power. If players had not the protection of a 
noble personage, they were required to procure a license from 
"two Justices of the Peace at the least, whereof one to be of the 
Quorum, where and in what shire they shall happen to wander." 



' SUiUites, IV, pt. i, 590. 



' See above, p. 36. 



SmBeouac Pdot Lan^ Bhercd iiie svsffim. sa&dih- rimnliw 
liif number cc liiaBc audianzed ir> limiae n&veiiDg piKveis, 
lakin^ a\^*B_v iiowcr iram ioca] nffiriaK, and {rradizaliT cxmcen- 
iraiinr i.. ibfiDretiaLliT ai ieasi. m litt Qtwil Tiit gpT/tizaheA 
•2yj^—zyj^>. aiTi. 4.* BC' ianger jiermiited liut Hmiwf' dd two Ji»- 
tins- nf lilt PtaLCt. C^j baram or othf?- pezsanass^ off ^rajwa 
at^rrt^ come iicmst piayeR idio "'^wandered abroad,'^ and die 
authorisarian min: be in wntmc. ''imdor the band and scad <i 
armf- od siui baran or iffTsrmagt."' FinaEr, iht Starus- 1 James 
1, cau 7 * 1104., Irmhec thf iirfTftmg tkiwet id tat DrDwnakme. 
' HenixinniL/" i dedaiBd. "nr ain"n»7h\ ir be pven or made 
bj arr baron z£ ib£> TraVm, or mbcr bmusabk- pezsaiui|!C' cf 
p^a.igr fffigTBti. ^ulL bt aTmliabk- id irst and disrhaTg :air said 
per^iniHw. or anr cc ibem. from ihf* pamf- gnr -pui^^nDesss^ 
inSin^c oc Taxrabcindfv. Ths^ M: aniv ibe pffsThiKiT 01 juywl 

a: viL tK nndrpc ina: tbfsc ia'^^?^ ajniiicd ank id plajcss 
•'vandermc abraad/" Tbt iKits- a TariK- and fiasnr icmu 
nrvcr. sd iar j& 1 knc^w. oquidih- demwi. 1: niu*b: bfivt besesi 
lakm. cmf- wdujc sicii^reir.. td aripbr it auj irwn amcs peiiann- 
ini: avii J iram thrx- hram ii^wn, and ir arx nhbionar's or Tpval 
rxiin:^aET arnnc jt iiublir aicxT iram :ii bwsebwd anr xiresencr 

Tui Tirnjthifs i:d viiiri ibf univ^easgd lax^^rtng jiiaTPer was 
Baikk' vt!rx cxirpjijfiiT stpwtl Arrflrditu: id iht iz EHsabcdi, 
caj^ 5, if rittvirifi dg vMabnudMr:. br iriis * 5nDi»Dis}T «dpjied, 
an5 bum: ibTDuci: uk- irrisLif «: ibt- rictc car vii a bx iron 
n: ibf ritmiuiss^ n: ai; inri abMC , , . «u^crc smof bansc Tier- 
5«\r. "Uikr scurii cmiaidrs" irn*^ bi- iwrvi.'x i«r nuf vbnlf ]pear next 
i.^ljc^vim:.'* 1: bf iri: ibis^ ^wrv^k^. bt uras^ ir smScr ibt T«nikb- 
nfe^u: -iusc ificriSjsi Or ji j^^rooji <%Sf!ftM: bf ipra> id be i«e to 
dw»:b a> a i^'i^sn, :imks55^ uu^fst inw ^'t^i.-^ iwr rwD vtsassw and if 
bf dctx^riA: i?4«t; ibis, br ik':a2i t<"^ ^ t-.x;fvi>5"^^ v^ a uiird ck»- 
xSc^kxfi be v-j^ x> :«^m? d^Da:): «iii k%$^ <^: iani and $iMids as m 
irkvi^s *i:KNii: a3V^m;Mwir o: S«iDfi: <«: cirsjjr «■ san:c:aaiT.' 






ing described above.' According to the 39 Elizabeth, cap. 4, 
the vagabond was to be whipped and sent back lo his birthplace 
or last residence; on repeated offenses to be imprisoned and 
banished ; and if he returned, put to death.' According to the 
I James I, cap. 7, incorrigible rogues, considered dangerous by 
Justices of the Peace, were to be branded with an "R" and 
sentenced to labor ; on the second offense to be declared felons 
without benefit of clergy.' ""^ 

When one considers these laws baldly, it certainly seems that 
players must have been a degraded and outcast class. But 
this impression is hardly justified. Of course the inclusion of 
any sort of players in such company was discreditable to the 
profession; and wandering actors must have made themselves 
obnoxious, to cause their specific mention among vagabonds, 
But in estimating the significance of the laws, we must remember 
that the rigor of these statutes was not directed primarily against 
players. Their purpose and scope was vastly greater than any 
mere regulation of actors. The severity of the penalties was 
supposed by a brutal age to be necessary for the suppression of 
the grave dangers of vagabondage. The 14 Elizabeth, cap 5, 
recites in its preamble that "all the partes of this Realme of 
England and Wales be p'sentlye with Roges Vacabondes and 
Sturdy Beggcrs excedinglye pestred, by meanes wherof daylye 
happeneth in the same Realme Murders, Theftes and other 
greate Outrage." The remedy of this grave social trouble was 
the object of the act. The status of players it touched on only 
incidentally. 

We must remember, too, that the term "vagabond" was 
applied only to players who "wandered abroad," and only to 
unlicensed players; and that it was similarly applied to many 
other classes of people, some of them pursuing occupations con- 
sidered entirely legitimate, when carried on under the regula- 
tions laid down by law. The significance of the mention of 
players in this connection can best be seen from a perusal of 
the very interesting definition of Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy 
Beggars in the 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5, which gives a vivid picture 
of English wayfaring life in the days of the great Queen. 

' Slalults, IV, pt. ii, 855. ' Ibid., 899. ' Ibid., 1024. 
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"All & every suche p'sone & p'sones that be or utter theinseK'es 
to be Proctours or Procuratoure, going in or about any Countrey or 
Countreys within this Realme, wiiboul sufficyenl Aucthoritye de- 
ryved from or under our Soveraigne Ladye the Queene, and all other 
ydle p'sones goinge aboute in any Countrey of the said Realme, 
using sublyli craftye and unlawfull Games or Playes, and some of 
Ihcm tayninge themselves to have knowledge in Phisnomye, Palmes- 
trye or other abused Scyences, whereby they beare the people in 
Hand they can tell their Destinyes Dealhes and Fortunes and suche 
other lyLe fantasiicall Imaginadons ; And all and every p'sone aod 
p'sones beynge whole and migbtye in Body and able to labour, 
faavingc not Land or Maister, oor using any lawfull Marchaundize, 
Crafle or Mysierye whereby hee or shee might get his or her Lyvinge, 
and can gyve no reckninge how hee or shee dothe lawfully get his or 
her Lyvinge; & all Fencers Bearewardes Comon Players in Enter- 
ludes, and Minstrels, not belonging to any Baron of this Rcatme or 
towardes any other honorable Personage of greater Degree ; all 
Juglers Pedlars Tynkers and Pelye Chapmen; whiche said Fencers 
Bearewardes Comon Players in Entertudes Mynslrels Juglers Pedlers, 
Tynkers and Pctye Chapmen, shall wander abroadc and have not 
Lycense of two Justices of the Peace at the leasle, whereof one to be 
of the quorum, wher and iti what Shier they shall happen to wander. 
And all Comon Labourers being persons able in Bodye using lojler- 
ing, and refusinge to worke for suche reasonable Wages as ys taxed 
and comonly gyven in sucbe partes where such persones do or shall 
happen to dwell; and all counterfeytures of Lycenses Passeportes 
and all users of the same, knowing the same to be counterieyle; And 
all Scollers of the Universityes of Oxford or Cambridge y' goe about 
begginge, not beinge aucthorysed under the Scale of the said Univ'- 
■ities, by the Comyssarye Chauncelour or Viccchauncelour of tbe 
same; And all Shipmen p'tendinge Losses by Sea, other then suche 
as shalbe hereafter provided for; And all p'sones delivered out of 
Gaoles that begge for their Fees or do travayle to their Countreys 
or Frcendcs, not having Lycense from two Justices of the Peace of 
the same Countye where he or shee was dclyv'ed." ' 

Though they wandered in such company at times, players, as 
players, were evidently twi vagabonds in the e^Ts of the law. 
Players who disobeyed the government regulations were liable 

'.V(alH(«i, IV, pi. i, sgi-S9i. De5nilion8insuhscquent laws difler somewhat, 
but follow lhi» in the main. Haxlitt notes {Engliih Drama, jy, note) that the 
Statute 7 Jamn I (1609-1610), cap. 4, directed against Rogues, Vagabonds, and 
Sturdy Beggars, contains no mention of " Common Players." This is, however, 
o( no rignificance, sbcc the act doea ni 
vagabonds, and so would not mentiiH) players. 
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to be considered such, as were other masterless and lawless men. 
Of course this argument is not intended to imply that actors 
were, on the whole, high in the social scale ; that is a different 
matter. But to say, as does one of ihe most scholarly of stage 
historians, that "but for courtesy and a legal fiction, they were 
va^bonds and liable to a whipping," ' seems inaccurate and 
unjust, As is the case to-day, there were players of all sorts, 
— some no better than tramps, some, like William Shakspere, 
high in prosperity and royal favor. The royal patents, which ' 
we shall consider later on, show the regard in which many actors 
were held and their assured legal status. And no player, while I 
he obeyed the regulations laid down by the law, had need to 
fear punishment as a vagabond. Under Puritan domination, 
of course, the whole situation was radically altered. 

It is interesting to investigate the practical effect of these laws, 
though it is naturally possible to consider here only a few ex- 
amples of their operation. So far as we can see, the statute of 
1572 made very little change from the conditions which we ob- 
served in the preceding period. The number of town players 
was diminishing; but companies still traveled under royal or 
noble protection; the validity of ihcir license was still passed 
on by town and shire ofhcials, who would, however, as in the 
past, rarely venture to refuse their approval for performances 
by a properly protected company. Somewhat more regularity 
and rigor was perhaps obsen^ed. 

As lime went on, and the relics of feudal ideas waned, the 
players seem to ha\e had a less personal relation to their patron. 
They were no longer always ser\ants of the household ; their 
noble patron often conferred his name and license on them 
largely as a matter of form, in token of his approval of the drama, 
or perhajts sometimes in return for favors received.' We have 
noticed that Sir Francis Leek's company, in 1556, wore his 
livery and his badge on their sleeves,' in token of their connec- 

' Chambere, ifedurvai Stage, 11, »i6. 

' II seecQs Tcry likdy thai some of the traveling coropanie* may have pui^ 
ctiasHl from impecunious noblcmeo the right to use ihdr name and liceose. Such 
A commission had a (xnsiderable cash value. Later on, royat licenses were Eomo- 
ttmcs bought and sold, even pawned. See below, pp. 41-4^' 

* See aljovc, p. 25. 
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tion with hinL Later on, as the relation became less personal, 
the system of a formal written license apparently became com- 
mon, and this was required, as we have seen, by the statute of 
1 597-1 598.* An example of such a license has come down to 
us, — that shown to the town officials of Leicester in 1583 by 
the Earl of Worcester's company. The following copy of it is 
given in the town records: — 

" William Earle of Worcester &c. bathe by his wrytingc dated the 
14 of Januarye A" 25" Eliz. R* licensed hisVunts v'z. Robt Browne, 
James Tunstall, Edward Allen, W" Henryson, Tho. Coke, Rye' 
Johnes, Edward Browne, Rye* Andrewes to playe & goe abrode, 
vsinge themselves orderly &c. (in theise words &c.) These are 
therefore to require all suche her Highnes offycers to whom these p'nts 
shall come, quietly & frendly w'^^in yo' severall p'sincts & Cor- 
porac'ons to p*myt & suffer them to passe w'*' yo' furtherance usinge 
& demeanynge y*"selves honestly & to geve them (the rather for my 
sake) suche intertaynement as other noblemens players haue (In 
Wytnes&c.)"' 

j Companies still traveled, also, under royal authority. As 
we have seen, the players of interludes belonging to the royal 
^household had gone on tour during the earlier Tudor reigns and 
(the first years of Elizabeth's.* In March, 1583, a new company 
of the "Queen's servants" was organized, apparently dn much 
the same basis as these earlier household players, but consisting 
of the most prominent members of the profession.* These actors 
traveled frequently. "The Queen's Majesty's players" are 
noted as visiting Leicester thirteen times within the years 1582- 
1602.'^ In 1 591 came "the Queen's Majesty's players, being 
another company called the Children of the Chapel." This 
deserves further notice. From the time of Richard III it had 
been customary to issue orders for taking boys with good voices 
from the choirs of cathedrals and elsewhere in order that they 
might sing in the Chapel Royal or St. Paul's.* Various patents 

* Sec above, p. 28. ' Kelly, Drama in Leicester, 212-213. • See above, 
pp. 33, 26-27. 

* For a more detailed account of this company, see below, pp. 166 ff. 

* Kelly, Drama in Leicester, under the years cited. Probably this title does 
not always designate the same company. 

* Sec Richard Ill's warrant in Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, 1, 41-42, note. 
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conferring such authority were granted under Elizabeth.' 
These companies of children, as is well known, were used for 
dramatic as well as choral purposes. A striking case in connec- 
tion with this same company which we find in Leicester in 1591, 
came up in 1600, when a complaint was made against Nathaniel 
Giles, Master of the Chapel Children, and others. Under her 
Majesty's patent, the complainant declares, Giles has wrongly 
and unjustly taken children away from schools and prentices 
from their masters, against the will of themselves, their parents, 
tutors, and guardians, — children not fitted for singing in the 
Chapel, but intended by Giles for acting in plays and interludes,^ 
The case is an interesting one, and shows how royal patents were 
sometimes twisted to dramatic purposes. 

The Crown also began to show favor to other companies 
besides those immediately in the royal service. The tendency 
towards greater formality in the licensing system and towards 
the concentration of licensing power in the Crown is shown— 
strikingly in the royal patent to the Earl of Leicester's company , I 
in 1574, which is, so far as we know, the first explicit authoriza- 
tion of this kind to be made formally under the Great Seal. 
This document showing the high favor in which the Queen held ^ 
the company which was afterwards Shakspere's, deserves to be 
quoted at length. 

"Elizabeth bv the grace of god Quene of England, France, and 
Ireland, defendo' of ihe faith &c. To all Justices, Mayors, Sheriefs, 
Bayliffs, heade Constables, under Constables, and all other our 
officers and ministers greeting. Knowe ye that we, of o' esp'iall 
grace, certen knowledge and mere moc'on, Have licensed and au- 
thorized, and by these p'sents do license and auclhorize, o' loving 
subjects James Burbadge, John Perkyn, John Lanham, William 
Johnson and Robert Wylson, servantcs to o' trustie and welbcloved 
Cosyo and Counscllo', the Earle of Leicestre, To use, exercise and ^^ 
occupie the art and faculty of playeng comedies, tragedies. Enter- 
ludes, Stage playes, and such other like as they have alredy used and 
studied, or hereafter shall use and siudye, aswel! for the recreac'on 
of o' loving subjects, as for o' solace and pleasure, when we shall 

' SreLysons, EhwVdbi, 1, 69, note; and such a patent printed in full in Hazlitt, 
English Drama, 33. 

' See documents printed in Fleay, London Stage, 137 El. 
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thinke good to se them. As also to use and occupie all such Instrum" 
as they have alredy practised, or herafier shall practise, for and 
during our pies': And the said Comedies, Tragedies, Enlerludes and 
Stage playes, together w* there musick, to shewe, publishe, exercise 
and occupy to their best comoditie during all the terme afforesaid, 
as well w^iQ o* Cyty of London and Libties of the same, as also w'^in 
the liberties and fredoms of any o' Cytyes, lownes, Boroughes &c. 
whatsoever, as w%ui ihc same, thoroughout o' Realme of England: 
willing and comaunding yow and every of yaw, as ye lender our 
pleasure, to p'mit and suffer them heria w^out any yo' lelts, hinder- 
ance, or molestac'on during the terme afforesaid, any act, statute, 
p'clamac'on, or com'aundm' herlofore made, or herafler to be made, 
lo the contrary notw''standing. Provided that the saide Comedies, 
Tragadtes, Enlerludes and Siage-playes be by the M" of o' Revills 
(for the tyme being) before seen and allowed, and that the same be 
not published, or showen in the tyme of coinen prayer, or in the tyme 
of greale and comen plague in o' said Cyty of Londoa. In witaes 
whereof, &c," ' 

It should be noted especially that this patent is explicitly 
declared to be supreme in all places over ait other acts, statutes, 
proclamations, or orders whatsoever. The authority which it 
bestowed would naturally prevail over all local regulations in 
London or elsewhere, and is an interesting example of the auto- 
cratic power exercised by the Crown.' 

Less formal licenses were also granted indirectly by the royal 
authority. On April 29, 159J, for example, the Privy Council 
gave an "open warrant" to the Earl of Sussex's players, author- 
mng them to "exercise their quality of playing comedies and 
tragedies in any county, city, town, or corporation, not being 
within seven miles of London, where the infection is not, and in 
places convenient and times iit." * About a week later a similar 
license was issued to Lord Strange's company.* 

Such royal authorization, even if not necessary under the law, 
was very valuable to any nobleman's players. It brought them 
much greater consideration from local officials and higher pay, 
— for it was customary, as we see in the Leicester records, lo 
pay a company in proportion to the rank and dignity of its 
protector.' 

' From the text of the Privy Seal, printed in HajHitl, English Drama. y-atS, 
'See below, p. 155. 'Aets,XXIV, zog. 'Ibid., ata. 

* Kelly, Drama in Ltictsler, 94. 
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Another form of indirect royal authorization grew up within / 
this period, — that by the Master of ihe Revels. By his patent I 
of 1581, as we have seen, the Crown had delegated to him 
power "to order and reform, authorize and put down" all plays, 
players, and playmakers, together with their playing places, 
throughout the kingdom.' This appeared to confer power to 
license players everywhere. As we shall see, the Master suc- 
ceeded in course of time in establishing his right to do so in 
the country at large, but his right lo license actors within Lon- 
don remained somewhat doubtful. An example of a company 
traveling under his license appears in Leicester in 1583. Un- 
familiar with this sort of authorization, the town officials entered 
the company on the records as the "servants of the Master of 
the Revels," — the form used in the case of noblemen's players. 
They entered also a copy of the license.' 

The patent of 1574 and the other royal favors to certain com- 
panies mark a change which was taking place in stage condi- 
tions. A few more or less permanent companies were now be- 
coming prominent, and as these gained in the newly erected 
theaters fixed playing places, they succeeded in establishing 
themselves more firmly and overshadowing the less important 
players. Certain prominent companies frequently performed 
at Court, and, as we shall see, the royal favor secured for them 
many privileges in London. The Privy Council occasionally 
requested the local officials in and about the city to permit per- 
formances by the favored players and no others, — thus giving 
them a sort of monopoly and foreshadowing the system which 
developed in the next reign. 

The conditions under James and Charles differed to some ex- 
tent from those under Elizabeth. As we have seen, the Statute i 
James I, cap. 7, took away from noblemen the power of licensing 
players.* There remained only the license from the Crown. 
Besides some desire for stricter regulation, the purpose of this 

' See above, pp. 16-17. 

' See below, p. 53. Some addidonal references for records of traveling com- 
panies during this period may be found in HalliweU-Phillipps, Visits of Shake- 
sptare's Company; and J . T. Murray, English Dramalk Companies in the Tawnt 
outside of London. 1550-1600, in Modrrn PhUology, II, no. 4 (April, 190s)- 

' See above, p. 38. 
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law appears to have been the granting of a monopoly to the 
—J favored companies. The Puritan element in Parliament no 
doubt desired restriction of the number of players and would, 
indeed, probably have liked to abolish them utterly ; * the King 
was glad to have the power of licensing entirely in his own hands. 
The system of royal patents, already begun, now developed ex- 
tensively. This sort of authorization had, we have observed, 
been available long before this, in one form or another : royal 
companies had traveled abroad under the protection of the royal 
name, probably imder the earlier Tudor kings, and certainly 
from Mary's time onward ; the Chapel Children had used their 
patent for a similar purpose ; less formal authorizations, and in 
1574 a patent imder the Great Seal, had been issued to noble- 
men's companies.^ The Crown now proceeded to extend this 
system of formal patents, and to convert the prominent noble- 
men's companies into servants of the various members of the 
royal family. 

This policy James had begun immediately after his accession, 
and before the passage of the statute. He arrived in London on 
May 7, and on May 1 7 there was issued the Privy Seal, directing the 
ppatent under the Great Seai to the Lord Chamberlain's com- 
pany, Shakspere's, to be known henceforth as the King's Men. 
This important document is here quoted as a type of such li- 
censes. It is obviously modeled on Elizabeth's patent of 1574, 
with some alterations. As permanent theaters were now in 
existence, the company's Londpn playing place is here specified. 
The addition of the urgent royal request that courtesy and con- 
sideration be shown to the actors is also notable, and indicates 
the high favor in which they were held. 

"James, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, Fraunce 
& Irland, defendo' of the faith, &c. To all Justices, Maio", Sheriffs, 
Constables, Hedboroughes, and other o' officers and loving subjects 
greeting. Know ye, y* we of o' speciall grace, certaine knowledge, 
& meere motion have licenced and authorized, & by these prnts doo 
licence and authorize, these o' sVants, Lawrence Fletcher, William 
Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, Augustine Phillippes, John Hennings, 
Henry Condell, William Sly, Rob't Armyn, Richard Cowlye, and the 

* See below, p. 222. ' See above, pp. 32 flf. 
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rest of their associats, Ireely to use And exercise Ihe Arte and facullie 
of playing Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, Enlerludes, Moralla, 
Pastoralls, Stage plaies, & such other like, as they hare already 
studied, or heerafier shall use or studie, aswell for the recreation of 
o' loving subjects, as for o' solace and pleasure, when we shall thinke 
good to see them, during o' {Measure. And the said Comedies, 
Tragedies, Histories, Enlerlude, Moralt, Pastoralls, Stage plaies, 
& such like. To shew and cierrise publiquely to their best Com- 
moditie, when the infection of ihe p>lague shall decrease, as well w^a 
theire now usuall howse called the Globe, w*in o' Connlie of Surrey, 
as also w'^'in anie lowne halls, or Uoul halls, or other convenient 
places w^in the lib'ties and freedome of any otber Cittie, Cuiv'siiie, 
Towne, or Borough whatsoer' w^n o^ said Realmcs and doinioiDiu. 
Willing and comaunding you, and ef'y of you, as you Leader o* 
pleasure, not only to p'mitt and suffer ibctn beelin, w^'oDt any rvf 
kits, hinderances or molest ac'oos, dnrisg o* said plcasoic, bat abo 
to be ayding and assisting to tbem yf aoy wioog be to ibem oAcfed. 
And to allowe thetn such fomier Coonesies, as huhe beae (iveB to 
men of their place and qualitie: And also what fonker bve^ ja> 
shall shew to these o' s'vanls for o' sake, we shall lake kinddy u y* 
hands. In witness wherof &c," ' 

Within a short time after the date of this patent the Eari <4 
Worcester's players must have been taken into the senice of 
Queen Anne, and the Admiral's into Prince Henrj-'s; for on 
February 19, 1604, there is a record of payments to the " Prince's 
players" and the "Queen's Majesty's players," ' and in April, 
1604, the three companies of the King, the Queen, and the Prince 
arc mentioned in a letter from the Privy O^undl lo ihr I^ird 
Mayor.' The patent for the Queen's playcpi fxintn only in K 
rough, undated draft, conjecturally dated in Ihe (^nlentUr trf 
Stale Papers, July, 1603.* No patent lor Iht I'rimc's atntimny 
exists of earlier date than 1606.' Perhaps ihc fimt on^ (trniH'''l 
has been lost; or the eaHy aulhorizalion of thv rotnpuny rn<iy 
have been in some less formal shape. In Jonunry, tfyni, ft 
patent appointed the Chapel boys Children of the kcvt-lB Mi ill* 

' From the lot of the Privy Seal, printoJ in Ibillll, llnfitth ItfamH, i<l-4B- 
Set Appendix. 

'Cunningham. Revdi Arcounli, XIIT. 

' Primed in HallHrell-Phillipp*, OuUiiui, 47». "d l«» lUtul-mt ffptn, 
6t~tn. 

' For panicutan coactniaf dMW and MUkyrsirf))' uf (*"»»«( •"■ >*■ 
Appendix. 
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Queea.' In the following June was passed the Statute I James 
1, cap. 7, formally establishing this system by the abolition of 
noblemen's licenses.' 

The process of taking over the prominent London companies 
to the service of members of the royai family continued. The 
Duke of York, afterwards Charles I, and the Lady Elizabeth, 
afterwards Queen of Bohemia, were patrons of companies. The 
Elector Frederick, the King's son-in-law, took over to his service 
the Prince's players on the death of Prince Henry in 1612. In 
1615 a provincial traveling companywas granted a patent under 
the name of " Her Majesty's Servants of her Royal Chamber at 
Bristol." All these patents are modeled, in the main, on that 
of the King's Men, with some modifications. For example, 
more specific regulations are inserted concerning playing in time 
of plague ; in some later patents a proviso is introduced reserv- 
ing all rights granted to the Master of the Revels; and various 
theaters are of course speci6ed as the authorized playing places. 
A second patent was sometimes granted to a company for one 
cause or another: the company was reorganized in some way, 
or its patron changed, as when Charles I took over his father's 
players, or the Elector, Prince Henry's ; or it wished specific 
authority to perform in some other theater, as in the case of the 
new patent to the King's Men in 1619, confirming their right to 
play at the Blackfriars theater as well as at the Globe,* 

In nmning over even thus briefly the history of royal patents, 
mention should be made of an interesting indication of the 
growth of Puritan influence. The warrant to Giles in 1626, for 
taking up singing boys for service in the Royal Chapel, for the 
first time expressly forbids their acting in plays, because "it is 
not fit or decent that such as should sing the praises of God 
Almighty should be trained or employed in such lascivious and 
profane exercises." * 

The result of the system of patents was a practical monopoly 

' For particulars concenung dales and bibliography of patents, see the 
Appendii. 

'Sec Journals of Iht Bomt oj Commota, I, ig3, 199, 907, ai4, 340, fl45! 
Journal! of the House of Lords, II, 301 , 303, 304, 315, 319, 330, 311, 337. 

• See below, pp. 301-IOI, and Appendix. 

* Collier, English Drantatk Poetry, I, 446. 



of p]a}'ing in London for the group of favored companies in 
royal service. This was eminently in keeping with the customs 
of the time. Under Elizabeth, as the sj'stem of central control 
over industries supplanted local trade regulation, there had been 
royal patents of monopoly granted to favored persons, — one, 
for example, giving sole right to import, make, and sell playing- 
cards, which gave rise to a famous suit, and glass, salt, soap, and 
saltpeter monopolies. Under James and Charles the Crown sold 
such patents, with more or less profit to the royal treasury.' 

In the case of the actors the monopoly of the patentees was 
not absolute. We find records of outside companies appearing 
occasionally in London. French players, for example, were 
granted permission to perform in 1629 and 1635, and a "com- 
pany of strangers" appeared in 1623.' 

There were other forms of license conferred on players besides 
the royal patents. The Lord Chamberlain, who, as we have 
seen, had special jurisdiction over the drama, issued various 
tickets of privilege to companies and to individual actors.* [ 
An interesting example is a "players' pass," issued in 1636 and 
signed by the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, Lord Cham- 
berlain. It grants to certain members of the King's company 
who are to attend his Majesty on his progress, royal authority 
to travel and perform in all towns corporate, etc., while on this 
tour.* In the Leicester records we find in 1622 a note of a com- 
pany of players traveling "under the Lord Chamberlain's 
authority"; and in 1625 and 1627 a company designated as "the 
Earl of Pembroke's servants," — a title which may indicate a 
similar authorization.* 

The Lord Chamberlain's subordinate, the Master of the Revels, 
extended during this period the exerdse of the large powers 



934; Chalmers, Supplemental 



' See Price. English Palenis of Monopoly. 

' iSii Variorum, III, no, note, lai, no 
Apology, 215, ai6, nolo. 

'Chalmers, Apology, jia, note. 

' Printed in 1821 Variorum, 166-167, note, from MS. in the Lord Chamber- 
lain's Office. 

• Kelly, Drama in LeUesler, under the years cited. Pembroke wft» Loni 
Chamberlain from 1617 10 1630. He was succeeded in that office by hii brolhef, 
the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 
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delegated to him by the King. Though it is doubtful whether 
he ever actually licensed companies of players in London, be 
seems to have exercised this power freely in other parts ol the 
kingdom. During the period several companies appeared at 
Leicester traveling under the Master's license, — one in 1623, 
one in 1626, three in 16,^0, and one in 1639.' 

It seems that when a traveling company presented a proper 
license to town officials, it had by custom a right to perform. 
The royal patents, indeed, expressly granted this right, and later 
ones authorized the actors to play in any town halls, moot halls, 
or other convenient rooms within any town they visited. When 
such a performance in official buildings, or anywhere in the town, 
happened to be inconvenient or distasteful to the local authori- 
ties, they paid the players a lump sum of money for foregoing 
their right to perform.' From 1571 on, entries of such payments 
may be found in the Leicester records, varying in amount accord- 
ing to the dignity of the players' patron or license. As the 
Puritan feeling grew stronger these became more frequent, cul- 
minating in the year 1622, when seven such payments were 
made.' Similar entries are found in the records of other towns.* 

Though the Statute i James I, cap. 7, hmlting the licensing 
power to the Crown, was fairly well obeyed in London, it was 
apparently not consistently enforced in the kingdom at large. 
Noblemen had theoretically no longer the right to license wan- 
dering players; but their companies still traveled through the 

' Kelly, Drama in Leiceiler, un<kr the years cited. 

'Thompson, in his Puritans and Stagi, 131, quotes from the Speech and 
Charge of Justice Coke in 1606, as printed in a pamphlet published in 1607, 
a pa.s5age which seems to contradict this view ol the pl&ycrs' right to perform. 
Referring lo (he abuses caused by actors throughout the country, the Charge 
asserts that they may be easily reformed. "They liauing no Commission to 
play in any place without leaue: And therefore, if by your willingnesse they be 
not entertained you may soone be rid of them." But Coke himself, in the 
Preface to the seventh part of his Reports, condemned this pamphlet as "errone- 
ous" and "published without his privity." "Beades the omissioD erf divers 
principal matters," he declared, "there is no one period therun expressed in 
thai sort and sense that I delivered." (See a discussion of the matter in NMet 
and Queriet, April 30, 1S53.) We may therefore safely disregard the interpre. 
Ution of the law contained in the printed Charge. See also below, p. ^a. 

' Kelly, Drama in Leicester, under the years cited. 

* See Historical USS. Commisii«n Beperts, X, pt. Iv, 540; XI, pt. iii, aS. 
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country and were recognized by local officials as cnlilled to per- 
form.' In the Leicester records of payments to players I have 
noted such companies after 1604, when the new law was passed. 
One appeared in 1605, two in 1606, 1608, 1610, 1614, and one in 
1615. About this time some inkling of the nt-w regulations seems 
to have reached Leicester. In 1616, for the first time, players 
are noted as having a "warrant under the King's hand and privy 
signet." Two such entries appear in this year and one in 1617 ; 
in 1618 is a notice of a company with a "commission under Ihe 
Great Seal of England " ; and during these three years no noble- 
man's company is mentioned. But if the town was consciously 
h\ing up to the new law, it soon relapsed. In the following 
years, among the entries of royal companies, noblemen's appear 
again, — one in 1619, two in 1620, and one in 1624, 1625, 1627, 
and 1637. During the later years the name or authority of a 
company is often omitted, and the records of licenses are thus 
incomplete.^ 

One would not expect to find, of course, any rigorous or consis- 
tent enforcement of the law throughout the kingdom. Even if 
the local officials were familiar with the regulations and con- 
scientiously tried to put them into effect, there were numerous 
possibUiiies of evasion. A pathetic protest has come down to us 
from the London Common Council, in 1584, complaining that 
when special privileges were granted to the Queen's Men, all 
the playing places in the cily were filled with players calling 
themselves the Queen's Men.' Even when forma! patents were 
in use, they could be handed from one company to another. We 
see the Mayor of Exeter in anxious uncertainty as to whether 
he had offended the Crown by refusing permission to a company 
of men, thirty, forty, and fifty years of age, with only five youths 
among them, to act on the authority of a royal patent for chil- 
dren.* The Mayor of Banbury, in 1633, arrested a company as 
rogues, because, though they had two licenses, one from the Mas- 

' The company authorized by the Duke of Lennox in 1604 should perbapi 
be placed in this class. Or possibly his blood relationship to the King gave 
him some claim to licensing power. See Ilia warrant in the Henslowt Paperi, 6a. 

' Kelly, ep, ril,. under the years dted. 

' Document printed in Collier, English Dramalit Poetry, I, 3t6. See below, 
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* Fleay, Lcttdon Stage, 310; Stalt Papers, Dom., i6ii-i6i8, 549- 



ter of the Revds and the other from the King, the date of the 
fiist had been forged and the second had been purchased from 
a pawnshop!' 

' There remains to be con^ered the national regulation of 
plajing places ; but on this point there b comparatively little 
to be said. Apparently there was do definite sretem of licensing 
playhouses, and no general legislation on the subject. Such 
regulations as there were, were chiefly matters of local adminis- 
tration, and, in the case of London, will be treated in detail in 
a later chapter. There are a few points, howeii-er, which may 
fittingly be touched on here, 

\ The earliest concern about playing places was an aJTair of the 
church rather than of the state. Growing out of the liturgical 
origin of the English drama, the custom of giving plays in churches 
survived sporadically until Stuart times, though many efforts 
were made lo suppress it. In 1542 Bbhop Bonner of London 

I issued a proclamation to the clerg}' of his diocese, prohibiting 

I "all manner of common pla}'s, games, or interludes to be played, 
set forth, or declared within their churches, chapels, etc." ' 
Similar orders were promulgated at later dates, and even in 1603 
the abuse was noticed in one of the Canons of James I, given 
soon after his accession.' As late as 1602 players apparently 
claimed at times a sort of prescriptive right to perform in churches, 
for we find entered in the parish register of Syston, a lillage near 
Leicester, a payment in that year by the churchwardens "to 
Lord Morden's players because they should not play in the 
church . . . idi d." * 
1 As in the licensing of plays and players, the Crown and the 

' Privy Council exercised supreme power at will, and interfered 
in local administration. We shall find the Council frequently 
asking or coomianding the London authorities to permit per- 
formances in certain playing places; authorizing the erection of 

' Stale PaptTS, Dam.. 1633-1634, 47-49- ' 'Sll Varionmi. Ill, 4S- 

' Ibid.; and see alio ChamtMrs, Ueditrtml Sutgc, 11. igi, inA KcUy, Drama 

in Leiceiler, 15-16. 

' Kelly, Drama in iMttMr, 16. Prob«bIy the parisb officials feaurd to offend 

the players' noble patron by ao uaqualified lefm&l to aJlow their peifor 

ibe tbuich, and thus bought them ofl. 
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a new theater; or ordering that an old one be "plucked down'* 
and abolished. The Master of the Revels also had power to 
license playing places, and, in one case at least, he granted per- 
mission for the erection of a new theater in London/ 

The system of royal patents, moreover, extended to playing 
places. Those issued to certain companies, as we have seen, 
explicitly authorized performances in any "town halls, moot 
halls, guild halls, schoolhouses," or other convenient places in 
the towns they visited. And they also licensed the company 
specifically to perform in its permanent London theater, whether 
this was in the City or in the Liberties. Special royal patents, 
granting permission to erect new theaters in and about London, 
were issued, as we shall find, in 1615, 1620, 1635, and 1639. The 
last of these, to Sir William D'Avenant, is interesting as showing 
what is apparently a new feature in government regulation, — 
a restriction on the prices of admission. The patentee is au- 
thorized to charge only "such sum or sums as is or hereafter 
from time to time shall be accustomed to be given or taken in 
other playhouses and places for the like plays, scenes, present- 
ments, and entertainments." ^ 

* See below, pp. 73-74. ' Sec 1821 Variorum^ Hit 93r9S^ 
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Stuarts. It is perhaps easier to understand the Mu^iUT'h excn ihe 
of the powers granted by his patents, whc-n one ron)|mre.s diIut 
^'dispensing patents" of a somewhat siniihir sort, < oninioji inoii^h 
among the many grants of m()no|K)ly made (hiring thi* |)t'iiod, 
which we touched on in considering tlie royal putiuts to |>layers. 
These licensing or disi>ensing patents were awarded ah favors 
or sold by the Crown. They authoriz4»d the jiatenti-cs riilur to 
license others to do something, or to issue, u\Hm ri'<tij>i oJ nun 
position, pardons for infractions of some ]M*Jial law, or to ^.jant 
dispensations from the j^enaJties of a certain statute, in return for 
a fee.^ This virtually enabled offenders to bargain, either peri 
odically or once for all, for the right to break tlie law. Jsxajw 
pies are numerous. An ordinary licensing patent was grajit<:d 
to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1588-1589, authorizing iiim **to iiuike 
licenses for keeping of taverns and rc*tailing of win<*s throughout 
England." ' A striking case of a disjx;nsing jjat<;nt ih tiiat 
to Thomas ComwalUs in 1596-1597, emjx>wering liim "to make 
grants and licenses for keeping of gaming housc;s, and using of 
imlawful games, contrary to the statute of ;^;i Henry ViJI."* 
Laws were apparently sometimes pa-ssed in order to make j>oi>.sibie 
prontable grants of the right to break them. Kegulalion.*> were 
made, for example, concerning the tanning of leather, which 
could not possibly be followed ; and then Sir J'>Jward lJyi:r was 
authorized to pardon and dispense with penalties for tiie vioLa 
tion of this statute. In exercising this right he and his dtj^utics 
gained an e\i] repuiatioc for extortion/ 

I: wai- ven' natural that a similar practice shoui^! giaoually 
grow up in the dramatic world, as the Master of tii<; Kevci.. suove 
to eztoic proiiiably the vague powers granie^J b\ Jti> \/iiiui{>.. 
As we have seen, the Statute i James J, cap. 7, iniaJiy io<>r away 
froix: aL other personages the righ* to liceii^ uaveljij;' ij>ix)iAr 
and tbt otinr wanderers on tiie higinwav^ wij^ wi;i« i.ii^i^^t/. jj- 
leghisBStt business, anci k^r. uni- \w Iika^iio* \j \i^^ ^ Ayj^^u' 
By Tinue of ixje roya pa* en. o«;i<r;i;aiiJj; a-j'.iiO'j -'. uni ii*i 
Masic oatuxaliy granted, uceiide lo wa^s^vju. ;^i<l»*:; Cj , 
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Originally he seems lo have been appointed temporarily, 
from among the otBcials already in attendance at Court, to devise 
and superintend the disguisings, masques, or other enterlain- 
ments on special occasions. This practice continued in the n^ign 
of Henry VIII, until finally, as the ofBce grew in importance under 
that splendor- loving king, a permanent Master was appointed 
in 1545, in the person of Sir Thomas Cawank-n. The depart- 
ment continued, of course, to be under the general authority of 
the Lord Chamberlain.' 

Sir Thomas Cawarden's patent is of importance and interest 
as the model on which the patents of appoinlmenl of nil subse- 
quent Masters were based. The dale is March 11, 1545, but 
the appointment is to run from March 16 of the preceding year. 
Cawardcn is named "Magister Jocorum, Revelorum et Masco- 
rum omnium et singulorum nostrorum, vulgaritcr nuncupalorum 
Revells and Masks." The appointment is for life. Cawardeo 
is granted all houses, mansions, rights, liberties, and advantages 
appertaining to the office, and a salary of ;^io jxT year.' 
The phrasing of this patent was followed almost exactly in those 
<tf later Masters. The powers conferred are, it will be noticed, 
somewhat ill defined and capable of various interpretations. 
By eitraordinarj- stretching of the phrase, Herbert later held that 
his ven- wide claims to licensing power over all sorts of shows 
throughout the kingdom were justified by the words " Jocorum, 
Revelorum et Mascorum." ' 

During the lifetime of Sir Thomas Cawarden, however, it 
occurred to no one to extend the Master's jurisdiction over plays 
outside the Court. He was busied only with the devising and 
presentatioo of masques and shows for the entertainment of the 
Sovereign.' He lived to superintend Elizabeth's coronatioi) 
festinties, and died on August 39, 1559.' His successor. Sir 

■ On tbr origin of tbe Office of ibe Kevels ux Ch^ntera. Apoiogy. 41'-*Ti 
Chamljere. Medieval Stage, I. 404-405, bd'J Tmiar Urueii. i-;, JJ 

'Thr patent is pnoteil in Rymer, Fadtro, XV, 6a-<-^, >ad nuled in l^mt 
and Popt:rs of Htmry VIII, XX. aij, 

*Halliwcil-Pbilli(^, Dramatic Btngrda, 6c 

' On the OJ&cF under Cawwden jee ChamLHirt. Tudor Knilii, y i. 

* Itul., 18. Fleay'i income! date lui C^WMildn's <hMl)' kad" huu into 
Bcrious emn. (Lomdpii Stage, 4^.) Ue ii iolkmed ii? IxiMUtHC. iUbm^tiuM 
Drama, 1, lot-tM.J 
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Tfaomas Bengsr^ was fonnaHy appomted by a parent of Janxxarr 
i8> 156c '^TTTnlar to Cawardtai's^ with the adrffrinnal pnmacn 
that it was to hoid in the rrigns of her ilafesty s successors.^ 
Benger was apparently a very metnrient blaster. Xo patent 
appoinon^ a successor was issued ucdl afta- his death, whidi 
occurred in 1577: but, as we leam from the Reveis Accoants, 
be gave up all active exerdse of ids functicHis by the santmcr of 
1573. After this dare he no Itingg- signed the accoantSw His 
dutfes w«e perftxmed by the sufa^xdmate omcers^ especially by 
Thootas Blagrave, the Clerk of the Reveis. who servred as Acting 
Master qtocl Xovembia'. 1575- unoL Christmas. 1579^ by spcdal 
appocntsitait of the Lacd Chamheriam." UndiO' Benders in- 
rffirient managBnent the Omce had apparently become c&or- 
ganised. and in 1573 Lord Bur^bley took up the qoesdcQ of its 
icoF^anizatkc To th^ eod. be seexss to have caQed for l epo rts 
or suggesticcs from the three oiScers then in charge. — the Ocxk 
CompcroCiH', the Qerk. and the Yeonian. Thgir three icports 
soFfive in the Laz^doiwne MSS. and thro^ an oateiestBig B^ht 
en the ocg^nizatkn aiKi baseness of the OtSce at this dine.' 
From our point of view they are especially nocewccthy » show- 
Bg that in 1573 it was baaed soteiy with the pceporaciaa of court 
CDtcitaintEicnts: the cxie of costmoess the parchsiDg of proper- 
ties and soppSes^ — stuii were the chief cacKenK> of the Revels. 
In the suggestiQD made by the three ofiboets for the reformadoa 
of the departmeat. there i> no proposal that they shoold have 
jurisdictiQn or oereorship oner the dran&a in the ooter workL 
BiJfggin. the Clerk CoBBpcioOcr. sQggesss^ k is trrse^ 

log them to enforce service feroen the Qoeen s sdbjiecfis.* — that 
is» to coccpeii worikaMn to serve the Ofine m e^^ This 

was ifipaiesitlly to be sooMvhat similar ia nature to the com- 
missians asofthorixing the Matster of the Chapei to ^take up'' 
smging bo^ and dnse empovcni^ ocher departments of the 



in Hrffrw l^TMHH, 1^1 Bwrtfi Abi^ « C ilr. Ghunftes: .dnes Item al 
— i^WF'. t ^iBk — 1555. 
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household to command provisions and cartage.' Perhaps the 
Revels had already enjoyed such authority on special occasions. 
The suggestion bore fruit, as we shall see, in Tilney's commis- 
sion of 1581, which granted him wide powers of this sort. 

Though no proposal was yet made for the bestowal of the cen- 
sorship on the Revels Office, the germ that was to develop into 
its extensive jurisdiction was already visible. The Master fre- 
quently called outside companies of actors before him, and had 
them rehearse plays which might be suitable for court presenta- 
tion, in order that he might select the bcst.^ He also looked over 
numerous plays in manuscript, to judge of their merits. Many 
needed alteration of some sort, in length or substance, before they 
were quite suitable for the Court. The responsibility of seeing 
that no offensive word reached her Majesty's ear rested, of course, 
on the Master, and he made many changes in the dramas to be 
produced. In 1571 we find in the Revels Accounts a list of six 
plays given at Court, "all whiche vi playes being chosen owte of 
many, and founde to be the best that were to be had, the same 
also bemg often perused and necessarely corrected and amended 
by all thafforeseide officers." ' In subsequent years "perusing 
and reforming of plays" appears frequently in the Accounts.* 

In such summonmg of outside companies before him to act 
plays for his approval, and in the expurgation of the manuscripts 
submitted, lay the germ of the Master's censoring and licensing 
power. His jurisdiction over performances outside the Court 
was formally begun in the patent granted by Queen Elizabeth to 
the Earl of Leicester's players in 1574.° These fortunate actors, 
servants of the Queen's favorite, were, as we have seen, given 
by patent under the Great Seal of England the right to perform 
in all cities and towns of the realm, even within London itself, 
without molestation from the authorities, any act, statute, proc- 
lamation or commandment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Such an extraordinary favor had never been granted to any 



' S«e above, pp. ji-jj; and Chamticn, Tudoi Revdi, 51. 

' Cunningham, RcnrU Aaoimli, 39. 159. Pbys were *oc 

befdn the Lord ChamticrlaiD, for bU approval. Ibid., 1 10, 136. 

■ Tbid., 13. • Sec, for cxunpte, Md., S7. 9*< 19B- 

• Sec above, pp. 33-34, 
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actois befcMie, and it was but natinal that tbe Crown should 
to have these playeis bound in some way not to abuse their 
privil^e. If the local (^kiak woe not to have jurisdiction over 
them, it was necessary that some Crown officer should see that 
they performed nothing harmful to the good order ol the state. 
Obviously the Master of the Revds, already used to sudi super- 
vision of plays, and already the director ol these very players in 
their frequent ajq^earances at Court, was the natural person to be 
intrusted with thfe function. The actors were therefore permitted 
to perform cmly on condition that all thdr i^ys ''be by the Mas- 
ter of our RevelSy for the time being, before se^i and allowed." 

At the date of the granting of this first porticm of licensing 
power, the Revds Office was, as we have seen, in a somewhat 
unsettled state. Benger was not performing his duties, the 
Clerk, Blagrave, was serving as Acting Master, and the reor- 
ganization of the Office was under consideration. In these cir- 
cumstances it b not probable that any considerable effort was 
made to develop and extend this profitable jurisdictk>n. But 
within a few years the situation was radically changed. In 
1577 Benger died; in December, 1578, the name of Edmimd 
TUney first appears as signing the Revels Accounts; ^ and on 
July 24, 1579, a patent was issued formally appointing Tllney 
Master, and providing that his service was to date bom the 
preceding Christmas. The termsof his patent are precisely like 
Cawarden's, except for a few slight verbal changes and the 
additional provision, as in Benger's, that it is to hold in succeed- 
ing reigns; no mention is made of the new censoring power 
conferred on the Master by the patent to Leicester's company 
five years before.* 

The new Master, Edmund Tilney, was of good family, a con- 
nection of Lord Howard of Eifin^iam, and with some literary 
achievement to his credit, — The Fhwer of Friendshipy a dia- 
logue on matrimony which he had dedicated to Elizabeth in 
1568. Under his energetic hand the reorganization of the Revels 
Office seems to have proceeded rapidly. He evidently saw the 

> Cunningham, Rgvdx Anemmis^ 114. 

> Tilney's patent is printed at length in Halfiwell-Phillipps, DramuOU Rbc- 
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necessity for a commbsion granting him power to enforce » 
from workmen, such as the Clerk Comptroller had recom- 
mended in 1573; and he miist have perceived some of the great 
possibilities in the extension of his jurisdiction over performances 
outside the Court. The fruit of his efforts appeared in the very 
favorable patent granted him on December 24, 1581.' 

This is entitled "Comraissio specialis pro Edo. Tylney, Ar. 
Magistro Revellorum." It differs from the patents of appoint- 
ment in various ways. In the first place it is in English instead 
of Latin ; it is a grant of special powers to Tilney personally from 
the Queen, and is not mentioned as holding in the reigns of her 
Majesty's successors. Apparently it had to be renewed in the 
case of succeeding Masters, and we shall find in later years that 
such declarations of the powers of the Revels Office were made 
from time to time by the Crown and the Lord Chamberlain. 
This commission resembles in nature, as we have suggested, the 
grants issued at intervals to the Masters of the Chapel Children, 
authorizing them to "take up" singing boys for the Queen's 
service. 

The patent first empowers Tilney to take and retain at compe- 
tent wages for the royal service, in all parts of England, all such 
painters, embroiderers, tailors, and other workmen as may be 
needed in the Revels Office ; and to take all necessary materials 
and carriage at a reasonable price. If any persons refuse to 
serve, or withdraw from the work, Tilney is authorized to imprison 
them as long as he may think fit. The workmen of the Revels 
are to be under the special protection of the Queen during their 
time of service, and are to be freed from prison by the Master's 
authority, should they be arrested at the suit of any other persons. 
They are also to be released from the obligation of completing 
any other contract or work which they may have undertaken, until 
they shall have ended their service in the Revels. 

Then follows the clause already quoted,' giving the Master 
power, in all places in England, to summon all players, with their 
playmakers, that they may recite any of their plays before him 

' First printed from Ihe Patent Rolls by T. E. Tomlins. in the Shakspere 
Seeiety Papen, III, i fl. H is also in Collier, English Dramalii Poetry, I, 
347-149, Qotei and in Ualliwell-PhiUippi, lUustratiOHl, pt. L ' pp. 16-1 7. 



years 1582-1584, coDcerrung the admission of actors into Lon- 
don, the Master of the Revels is never mentioned in the volumi- 
nous correspondence between the Privy Council and the city 
authorities.' 

But Tilney was already claiming authority over plays and 
players throughout the kingdom almost as extensive as that 
asserted by his successors. He was certainly licensing players 
to travel, for, as we found, a company appeared at Leicester in 
1583, bearing a commission signed by him and dated Febru- 
ary 6 of that year. From the abstract of parts of this document 
given in the Leicester records, confused though it is, one can see 
that he was claiming the excluave right to license players and 
allow plays. 

"In w** Indenture there ya one article that all Justices, Malors, 
Sherifs, Bayllyfs, Constables, and all other her Officers, Ministers & 
subiects whalsoev' to be aydioge & assistinge unto the said Edmund 
Tilneye, his Deputies & Assignes ,' attendinge & havinge due regard 
unto suche parsons as shall disorderly intrude themselves into any 
the doings & acc'ons before menc'oned, not beinge reformed quali- 
fyed & bound to the orders p'scribed by the said Edmund Tyllneye. 
These shalbee therefore not only to signitye & geve notice unto all 
& ev'y her said Justices &c that non of there owne p'lensed auc- 
thorilye intrude themselves & presume to showe forth any suche 
playes, enteriudes, tragedies, comedies, or shewes in any place w"*!!! 
this Realm, w'''oute the ord'lye allowance thereof under the hand of 
the sayd Edmund. 

"Nota. No play is to be played, but such as la allowed by the aayd 
Edmund, & by his hand at the latter end of the said booke they doe 
play." ' 

The players who carried this license became involved in a dis- 
pute at Leicester with the Earl of Worcester's company, who 
attacked the validity of their commission. The objection was 
not, however, against the authority of the Master to issue such 
licenses, but was based, apparently, on the fact that Hayscll, 
the chief player, to whom the commission had been granted, 

' Oo March lo, 1585. Tilney was summoned lo Coun 10 Kkct the plsycrt 
(or ihe Qiietn's new company (Cunningham, Raxli Acctxtnli. 1B6); but thia 
was naturally a part of his duty aj manager of court enlertainments, 

' Tiluey's Uctnae cvidtntly quoted the portion of Ms 
calling DO all officials to aaslsi hiin in the eierciw of his autlKiHty. 

'KJElly, Drama w LtitrOrr, ttl-atx. 
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was not present, and the actors bearing it were not really entitled 
to its protection.' So chaotic, however, are the pronouns of the 
Leicester scribe, that it is hard to discover just what the ground 
of the quarrel was. 

No other company appeared at Leicester under the Master's 
authorization until 1623. Were the records of other towns 
accessible, it might be possible to ascertain how extenavely he 
exercised such authority during the intervening period. 

In London we have no agn of Tilney's activity until 1589. 
Mr. Chambers thinks that by 1587 the Privy Council had al- 
ready begun to regard him as primarily responsible to them for 
the regulation of the theaters, and cites the order for the tempo- 
rary suspension of performances in and about London issued by 
the Council on May 7, 1587, copies of which were sent, according 
to Mr. Dascnt's edition of the Council Register, to the Lord 
Mayor, the Justices of the Peace of Surrey, and the Master of the 
Rolls.' Mr. Chambers states that " Rolls " must be an error for 
" Revels," and suggests that this is the Master's first appearance 
asTegulator of the London drama.' But the Master of the Rolls 
was really the official meant, for it appears from the Council 
Register that he exercised the authority of a Justice of the Peace 
in Middlesex. In 1577 similar orders for the suppresaon of 
plays in that county were sent to him and to the Lieutenant of 
the Tower, who also had jurisdiction in parts of Middlesex, — 
those adjacent to the Tower.' There are several other examples 
of the exercise of similar functions by the Master of the Rolls.' 

Though in the surviving documents the Master of the Revels 
docs not appear in this r61e as early as 1587,11 is probable that he 
was already exercising some supervision over the London drama. 

< Rdly, Drama in LeicttUr, ail. * Acts, XV, 70. ■ Tiidtir Hevds, 76. 

• Acli, l.\. 388. 

'On March a, 1591, ihe Privy Council, dcaring siriclcr enforcement of the 
regutalioDB against killing and eating Sesh without license in Lent, sent orders 
to this effect la the Lord Mayor, to the Justices of the Peace in Surrey who hod 
Juriidiction over parts of Souihwark, and to " the Master of ihe Rolls and Thomas 
Barnes, esquire, Justices of Peace for the couoly of Middlesex." lActs. XX, 
3»*-3'3-) Similarly, on ]une 13, 159J, when Uie Council desired to take pre- 
cautions against riots in and ahout London, it sent orders to the Master of the 
Rolls, among many other Justices of the Peace And various officials. {Aeti, 
XXII. H9-SS10 
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In 1589, when the Martin Marprelate controversy was treated 
on the stage, Tilney certainly had something to say about the 
drama in the city, for he appears to have repjorted to the Privy 
Council that improper plays were being performed; whereupon 
the Lords ordered the suppression o£ all plays in London. 
"Where by a I're of your Lordships, directed to Mr. Yonge, it 
appered unto me," wrote the Lord Mayor to Lord Burghley, 
"that it was your ho: pleasure that I sholde geve order for the 
stale of all playes within the cittie, in that Mr. Tilney did utterly 
mislike the same." ' 

This Martin Marprelate trouble and the consequent appoint- 
ment of the censorship commission, of which Tilney was a mem- 
ber, apparently gave the Master a favorable start on his career 
as licenser of plays in and about London. Realizing the neces- 
sity of some stricter censorship of the drama, and feeling, ap- 
parently, that the old system of supervision by the city authori- 
ties was inadequate, the Privy Council estabUshed, as we have 
seen,' a commission of three persons — the Master of the Revels, 
an expert in divinity appointed by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bur>', and a representative of the city government ^ to examine, 
expurgate, and license all plays to be given in and about London. 
Even if his colleagues on this commission ever served, they ap- 
parently soon withdrew from active participation in the work. 
The Master, supported by the authority of his royal patents 
and by this new and more explicit grant of power, rapidly 
extended his jurisdiction, and developed the licensing business 
into a profitable one. 

The earliest surviving manuscript showing Tilney's "reforma- 
tions" for public performance — that of Sir Thomas More — 
is dated by Dyce about 1590, the year following the appointment 
of the commission.' By 1592 Tilney was evidently exercising y 
wide power, and his authority in London was recognized by the 
city ofhcials. It is noticeable that he was now licensing play- 
houses as well as plays. On February 25, 1592, the Aldermen 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, informing him of the 
disorders and corruption caused by the performances of the 
' The letter is 
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players in the City, and beseeching his aid for the remedy of these 
abuses. "Further, because Her Majesty must be served at 
certain times by this sort of peofrfe, she had granted her Letters 
Patent to Mr. Tibiey, her Master of the Revels, by virtue whereof 
he had authority to reform, exercise or suppress all manner of 
players, plays and playhouses, and he had licensed the said 
houses, which before had been open to the Statutes for the punish- 
ment of such disorders. They requested his Grace to call the 
Master of the Revels before him and treat with him as to the 
measures to be de\ised, that Her Majesty might be served with 
these recreations as she had been accustomed, which might easily 
be done by the pri\*ate exercise of Her Majesty's own |Jay- 
ers in convenient places, and the City freed from these continual 
disorders." * 

The Archbishop came promptly to the aid of the City. A few 
days later the Lord Mayor wrote to him, thanking him for the 
trouble he had taken for removing the great inconvenience suf- 
fered by the municipality through the increase of |days and 
l^ayers. "As touching the consideration to be made to Mr. 
Tilney for the better effecting the restraint of plays in and about 
the City, a certain number of Aldermen had been appointed to 
confer with him thereon." ' 

An endea\x)r to raise the necessarv funds for this "considera- 
tion" to Mr. lllney, appears in the jHoceedings of the Court of 
the Merchant Taylors' Company a few da}'S afterward. On 
March 23 they discussed a "precepte" from the Lord Mayor, 
which called attention to the evils of plays and suggested "the 
pa3rment of one Anuytie to one Mr. TVlney, mayster of the 
Revelles of the Queene's house, in whose hands the redresse of 
this incom^niency doeth rest« and that those playes might be 
abandoned out of this dtie." The Court sympathized, but " way- 
inge the damage of the {Mresident and enovacion of raysinge of 
Anuyties upon the companies of Lcuidon/" declined to unloose 
thdr pur9&-string&' Wliether the other guilds proved more 
generous, and the Mayor was enabled to buy off THney from 
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licensing these obnoxious performances in the City, I have not 
discovered. It is possible that some such arrangement was 
actually made for a time, for during the next three years there arc 
no complaints regarding plays within the city limits. 

According to the modern code Tilney's methods of admin- 
istering his office at this juncture may appear distinctly improper ; 
but I doubt if they were considered especially cjuestionable at 
the time. It was natural that he should desire to make as much 
money as possible from his licensing business. I'he practice 
of buying off men from exercising the rights granted by royal 
patents apparently existed in other towns than London. A 
somewhat similar case is found in Leicester in 1579 and 1580, 
when one Johnson, who held the Queen's commission empowtr- 
ing him to collect the penalty for "unlawful games," was twice 
paid 20s. by the Leicester oQicLals, " ffor that he shoulde not dcale 
w^ta this Towne." ' 

During this same year of activity, 1592, Tilney was receiving 
from Henslowe, manager of the Rose, pajmenls for the licensing 
of pla}-s presented by Lord Strange's company at that theater, 
— apparently for seventeen in all, between February 26 and June 
14,' The Rose was outside the city limits, and probably not 
included in any arrangement Tilney made with the London 
officials. He was doubtless licenang plays for other theaters 
as well, though of these no record has come down to us. 

For the next ax years we have no light on Tilney's activity 
except the fragmentary' records of Henslowe's payments to him 
found in the Dial?'. These indicate that he was still " allowing" 
plays and that he was also lioensitig playhouses. On January 2, 
1595, Hendowe gave bun ;£io in payment of a bond and other 
inddxedneaa;' in February, 1596, he noted that the&I&Ktowas 
paid "an I owe him until this time";* and between AprS, 159&, 
■nd Fdxsaiy, i ^, tbere are freqiienl remnls of payroenu of 
IQ«. per week. ^>parently for the Ikmse of the Rok, — ^K>wiitg 
that THney ras cominatng the Ikensii^ of pla^hotises.^ In 
Jaimaiy, 159&, there is a p^ment lor the tkxnaing of two plays 
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for the Lord Admiral's company.' It is evident that Tilney's 
budncss was progressing favorably. 

Tile Privy Council, however, did not yet recognize him as the 
person through whom orders regulating the drama should be 
transmillL'd, for on Januar)' 28, 1593, when, because of the 
plague, ihcy forbade plays in and about London, they sent their 
commands only to the Lord Mayor and the Justices of the Peace 
f/ of Middlesex and Surrey.' Nor did they mention the Master, so 
far as we know, in granting traveling licenses, in the spring of that 
year, to the companies of the Earl of Sussex and Lord Strange.' 
He does not appear, moreover, in the troubles and complaints of 
1594 and of 1597, resulting finally in the order — never enforced 
— for the destruction of all iheaters.* 

But in 1598 Tilncy appears prominently. The order of the 
Privy Council concerning plays issued on February 19 of that 
year was sent to the Master of the Revels, as well as to the 
Justices of the Peace of Middlesex and Surrey. Twocompanies, 
those of the Lord Admiral and the Lord Chamberlain, had been 
especially authorized by the Privy Council to perform, in order 
that they might prepare themselves properly to appear as usual 
before the Queen. A third company, the Council was informed, 
"have by waie of intrusion used likewise to play, having neither 
prepared any plaic for her Majestic, nor are bound to you, the 
Master of the Revelles, for perfournung such orders as have bin 
prescribed, and are enjoyned to be observed by the other two com- 
panies before mentioned." The Lords therefore order thatthis 
third company be suppressed, and none allowed to play but the 
Lord Admiral's and the Lord Chamberl^'s.* The case is 
agniticant. The companies used for court performances were 
evidently granted special privileges, — amounting to a monopoly 
of plajing. As in the case of the patent to Leicester's players 
in 1574, in return for these favors, they were bound to obey the 
authority of the Master, The Council thus guarded against 
any abuse of the privileges granted. At this time it seems likely 
that the players had actually gi\-cn « moQc>' bond as surety 

' Hmiiavt't Diary. 83. * AOt, XXIV, 31-31, ' Viii., Kjft at*. 

•Sec below, pp. 187-18S. 

* Arli, XX\'II1, ji^,it>& FVay cwijcctuits thM the thiid compui; naa 
ftmbtokx'i. (Iam4m jiacv. 15$.) 



for their obedience, and that this had been for xmw. years ihe 
practice of the favored companies. Such sci-ms the must prob- 
able explanation of the entry In Henslowc's Diary on January a, 
1595, in the form of a receipt signed by one of Tiliicy's servunlH 
on behalf of his master, acknowledging licn&lowe'M |wynienl of 
;£io "in full payment of a bond of one hundred pounds," 
and of whatsoever was due until ihe followi)i){ Ash Wedripsduy.' 

The other payments to the Master of the Revels nott^d in 
HensJowe's Diary appear to be also in behalf of privili'gwl luni- 
pajiies, — those in 1592 for I^rd Strangc's, wliUh jAfformud 
ai Court and was granted a special warrant by ihe Countil i/i 
1593; and in isgSandlateryearsonbehalf of the Lord AdntiraJ'e 
pkj-ers, one of the two companies granted s mono[joly of jx-r- 
formances in and about London.' We find, moreover, ifiat in 
prepiring for his new and pri\ileged thester, the Fortune, Hens- 
lowe had some dealings or consultation wiih the Maetcr of the 
Revels,' and that he afterwards paid him £3 a month for liie 
Hcense of thk piaj-bouse.* 

All these tacts seem to indicate that, though the Mater's 
^•rtrmArA BMK OT le&6 over Other players as well, Ihe 
E aiju r ia g prmkge& granted by the Crown were espe- 
dfl^ snds- bk jmisdictkn. This was very natural, I^ven 
ifliiy woe not actually "bound" by tiit: terms of ihwr palest 
ca- warrant, as in 1574 and i^g&, tJaey would obviously be in- 
dined to obey the Croirn ofiidd. IKiobedience might result 
is like wi^dmwal of Ibeir p rii Sfa g Mi, lad xbeir exdustoo from 
tiie coim perlomaDces. vtddi -dhe Piaster directed. Ii was the 
necessari preparalion for these appcaraooet before tbe Queeo 
wiiicii was tiie Tea&oc alleged lor gtanting tbem tbe rii^t 10 play 
ID pubiu:. Under tbe fjtuans o^, as we sball mx, ibe utm.- 
psnies enjoying royal patents were espedaUy obtigM] lo obey 
the Mastei.' 

'p 30 ! inier iftac Oit fk>i pvt of Che -Cic wu s pAyiaest 00 Ow Uwd, 
pact ior mmr haaaimg t^a^ Ue >itrii« — nm uoiil Lent. 

^aaMtav J ZJwrr-u.S3.SS-«c. 103. w>».ii6,i>;. 131.1*9. t^Cli.Uf'. 

* Httf., 1J3. lie. sfa:. fur fanter il b trnnr ^ I 
the Mitt H t»c ke«ek. aec *tam. ffi. 73' TV ^- 
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Be^es the important coundl order of 1598, there is ajiother 
reason for considering that j-ear a aigni&cant one. When Her- 
bert was endea^-oring to reestablish ihe Master's jurisdiction 
after the Restoiation, he based his claims largely on the prece- 
dent of his predecessors, and died the names of certain plays 
licensed by Tilney in 1598, imph-ing, apparently, that by this 
date the Master was fully established as censor.' 

From henceforth he continued to exercise over the stage a 
general jurisdiction, which grew as the years went on. In 1600 
we find that he, in conjunction with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bur>' and the Bishop of London, had arranged a treaty between 
the parish of St. Saviour's and some of the Bankside theaters, 
whereby the players were to contribute money for the parish 
poor.* Before issuing th(ur orders for the restriction of theaters 
and pU>'s in 1600, the PTi\'y Council had evidently consulted 
with Tilney, for they state that he has informed them — wrongly, 
as the case turned out — that the new Fortune was not to increase 
the number of theaters, but was to take the place of the Curtain, 
which was to be torn down.' 

The Master's importance, however, was not yet fully estab- 
lished. In the theatrical r^ulations which the Council now 
promulgated, tK> mention was made of his auihontA'. The Lord 
Maj-or and the Justices of Middlesex were ordered to enforce the 
rules, and were refHOX'ed in December, 1601, for their laxness. 
In March, 1601, tbe Mayw was commat>ded to suppress plays in 
Lent, aitd in the following May the Justices of \Cddlesex were 
directed to censor plaj's at the Curt^n,' Evidently the Master 
of the Rc\*cls was not j« considered, as he was later, the proper 
agent to cany out the ordos of the Council in and about Lon- 
don. Probably, however, Ihe two compames granted a monop- 
oly by the order of 1600 — the Lord Admiral's and tbe Lord 
Chamberlain's — were expected 10 obey him. We know indeed, 
as I baix already Tacptiooed, that he was bong regularly paid 
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for a license for playing at the Fortune, one of the privileged 
theaters.' The Curtain, where the Justices were ordered to cen- 
sor, was not occupied by one of the privileged companies, and 
was therefore not especially under the Master's jurisdiction. 

It is clear that by the end of Elizabeth's reign the authority 
of the Revels Office over performances outside the Court was 
fairly well established. The system of royal patents for all 
important companies inaugurated by James, and the concen- 
tration of authority in the Crown by the statute of 1604, obvi- 
ously strengthened the Master's position. As in the pa-st, the 
players enjoying special privileges from the King naturally obeyed 
the Crown officer in charge of dramatic performances. In 
many of the royal patents, indeed, a sjjccial proviso was inserted, 
reserving all the rights and privileges granted to the Master of 
the Revels.' He now advanced rapidly towards the position of 
sole censor and licenser of pla>-s in and about London, 

In the first few years of James' reign, however, his exclusive 
authority was not yet unquestioned. As we have seen,' the royal 
patent to the Children of the Queen's Revels, in January, 1604, 
provided that Samuel Daniel should approve all plays to be 
given by that company. I doubt if Daniel exercised this 
authority to any extent. Eastward Hoe, at least, presented by 
these players about a year later, was apparently not "allowed" 
at all. So Chapman implies in a letter to the Lord Chamber- 
Iain, written probably during his imprisonment because of the 
offensive parages in that play.* His words suggest also that 
some sort of direct license by the Lord Chamberlain was some- 
times available. "Of all the oversights for which I suSer," 
writes the poet, " nome repents me so much as that our unhappte 
booke was presented without j-our Lordshippes allowance, for 
which we can pfead oothjnge by way of pardon but your Penion 
so larr removed from our requirde alteodanoe ; our play so much 
impoiton'de, wl om- deere opinioos, thai nothinge tt contain'd 
could wonfady be bekl offenstve." * Endenlljr a license was 

■ Src d>o«c, pl 59. 'Sec below, pp. 6f-6«. * p. 19. 
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not considered indispensable, and obviously the Master of the 
Revels, who is not mentioned, was not yet recognized as abso- 
lute censor over the London drama. 

The extension of the powers of the office was apparently has- 
tened by the granting of it, in reversion, to Tilney^s nephew. Sir 
George Buc, who soon began to act as his uncle's Deputy. The 
reversion of the Mastership had been promised to Buc by Eliza- 
beth in 1597/ and was confirmed by James I in a formal grant 
dated June 23, 1603. This patent recites the grant of the office 
to Tilney in 1579, and the terms on which it was bestowed, as in 
Tilney's patent of that date; it next expressly appoints Buc 
Master of the Revels, and declares that his term of service is to 
begin upon Tllney's death, resignation, or forfeiture of his office. 
It grants all ri^ts, privileges, and pay as in the patents of pre- 
ceding Masters from Cawarden down.' Apparently no further 
patent of appointment was necessar)-; but, by virtue of this 
grant, when Tilney's senice ceased Buc's immediately began. 
A '* special commission," like that granted to Tilney in 1581, con- 
ferring the same powers, was issued to Buc on the same date 
as his patent of reversion.' This would seem to indicate that 
he was even then — in 1603 — actively engaged in the manage- 
ment of the Office, as Tllney's Deputy. We know from an 
entrj* in the Stationers' Register that he was certainly acting in 
that capacity on November 21, 1606.* From the same source 
we learn that Tilney was still serving as Master on June 29, 
1607 ; * but some time in this year he probably ceased to perform 

^ Chamhers, Tmdmr Renis, 57. John IMy hud hoped for the Mastership, 
and was much disappointed br the promise to Buc On Ljir's reladoQ to the 
Revels Office, see Oombers, #^, at, 57 ff, 

* The patent is printed in HalfiwelKPhilHpps, DrMmuik RucoriSy 14-16. 

•This is mentioned bv LysiMts in his Emrmtms <iSoo-iSii edition), I, 69, 
note* amon^ other items from the Patent Rolk, as a ^oommission to George 
Buck to take up as many parnterss embroidefer&. tarkss, &c. as be shall think 
necessary lor the office of the Retrls. Fat, i Jac pL a|. June 23." This is 
obvioush' another patent Kke TWney^ of 15S1 aitd Aatky's of 162a. (See 
belows p. ^5.) In the v'^lilir P*fiin> l>m^^ nbo^it^tzk, iti^ it is catakigued as a 
'^CV>mmi«ti'm to the Master of the Revels to %ake up iroi k mcn and stuff,*' 
vinder the date of June it> tf!>c^^ PiKibabbr th«s ts^ the Prirr Seal, and the two 
patent! under the GrNit Sea) —- thii» and the itrenmaar grant — were issued 
on June t,t 
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his duties, for Buc is referred to as Master of the Krvtls in the 
edition of Camden's BriUania printed at that cluu-.' liy ( )t to 
ber 4, moreover, Segar was acting as Bu( 's Deputy,^ u fui t 
which would indicate that Buc was now Master. As late as 
March 2, 1608, however, the warrants for tJie paynienis of ex- 
penses in the Revels Office were made out in Tilney's name.' 
In 1610, at all events, his death left Buc in undisputed jxissession 
of the Office.* 

Buc was a man of literary interc*sts, author of various wriiings, 
including a treatise entitled The Third Univn^Uy of Englatul 
and some commendatory verses prelixerJ to Watson *h Hekaiom- 
palhia. He apparently took his oflice very S4:riously, for he 
wrote, as he himself tells us, a long and *' j^articular coinnu:niary *' 
on the "Art of Revels/' — unfortunately losl.^ His c^nctigy and 
interest are apparent in the extension of tlwr powers of tlxfk<vels 
Office. Evidently he desired to have more explicii autliority 
over the companies patented by the Crown, and to niak** sure 
that their privileges should not weaken his rights. The < ariiest 
patents of James' reign do not mention tlie Master; but iliat 
granted in 1606 to the Prince's company contains tli<: following 
p!ro"\'iso : — 

"Provided alwaies, and our wyll and pleas un. ys, that all autioritii', 
:r, priviledges, and proiittes wLaUoever, l>eloiigiug '^u<\ propcrlit 
to ibt" Maisier of our Kevelii, iii rtbptf ol im-. uttu , 
Mud evcrie ciaust. ariici'.. or grauir. coniamer wilhir i'u* iciitir 
pKteni. or commission, winch iiave iicrcioioit Liyii f^iauiiic ui <l*ic«Ac<: 
br tht iaie Quecnt- EiizaoetL, ou- ticcr*. blSl«:^ v u\ ouidti^*.:. i<' 
our wclbeioved servanitrs, LumoDU':- Tiii»f ; . Majbi^rr oi lit*. OtiiU o^ 
ouTsaidt K<rveiis, or i^ Sir Creoi^e Buck* , Kiiign., or locilij*-.' oi lucn 
ixi wcocasioi: or revtrrsiur. siiali w., it;uia>ij* , an^ abtu*. culu^ uii': 
ir fuI: iorct. esiait, and v^riu^L:, arin Hj h^ auipi*. bor».<, nc, y; iutt, out 
canflnuftioD had [H;v<;r Ims^u made " *' 

A srmi'gyr proviso is coniainer! ir. tij« pat^m- ^hxhj^-* r j !/,/<, 
to thsr Quben's company/ iij lOio iv lu*: Lfuu*. v j v/ft 4x11*. a 



* Suite Pa f^L Lfym. i^r---i'^iv ^y «v - •'' . 

* See CfianiMrr-. ^ mutt^ h^e^fta- 5,. uui- 
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l6i3 to the Kleclor'B.* According to Sir Henry Herbert's claims, 
thert^ wuH a like clause in those issued in 1620 and in 1630-1631.' 
It Ih notcworlhy that none of the three patents to the King's 
Ci>m|mny — in 1603, i6iq, and 1625 — contains such a proviso. 
I\>Hj4ihly ihoHo players, as members of the royal household, were 
HO obviously under the Master's authority that no specific men- 
tion oi it was necessary. Sometimes the Master's approval was 
liouyht before the issuing of a i>atent, as in 1615, when Buc wrote 
to the Lonl Chamberlain's secretary, consenting to the proposed 
patent Cor Uaniel *'as being without prejudice to the ri^ts of 
hU olVuv/' ' 

While thus semiring his rights ox^er the patented companies, 
Buc was exteuiUng his Ua^nsing power in \*arious wa^-s. Without 
W\)' 5it>e\itV avithoritY» so far as we know, he began in 1606 to 
iuvuse pJa>^ tor printing, ami neariy all the dramas entered in the 
StatkM>ers* Register duriixg the next thirty years were authcxized 
by t he Rewts i ^rtK'ir.* Buo ako penetrateii to ocher fields beades 
Ibe vlr^u^^ ^i^t fk>U(K) piofit in autborudng vaurious kinds ci 
•^yfin, h\ XK»%^ io€ examj4e» be licensed chree men ''to shew 
^ ^m^gie &>A brvHt^t to vi> Strang ttut:^^ as txirrung an ox 
^ be jv^^^vl/^'* Tttnev haid kw^ before received toootMy 
][^X9iv^(s^ Sx IScei3ftjie* 6wr «it;jib&bed tbfacers: but Buc advanced 
t^ tbe «?^\te«fct QJ? :$ellin^ a permit for the erectiwi of a new theater 
^ij^hiii ioo!k{k>ct — ia WbatefiAits^ — a traosictiwi for which he 
l^xivesi j^^Q^ ia tot^;^* 'Fbufse scattered 6icts which have cociae 
^li^WiQt tv> M;^ sWw tW vJevelK>pc»ait of the iiEatJfier 5 jririsdiL-tDaa^ 
¥)^^itti tW v|:WJt*Jitipf»t 6?oitt hfe V>t&:e Bbcfc macSe by Herbert. 
9^ tW *ttf viiviii^ 3jti»ii^^>cs^ ^hpwtjDg hfe fficense txj act. we 
kj9»^w th*t l)>?^ wtte^- kVttOituiagL t»^ censor ami Ii:ense pla?s^ for 

Ou \^>i;ti jfcj, t<M >v ^ hint .\$cfe%t;.iwr .^Isfeltfy. wa& gt^oiett the 
lt4(^^im v^ tih? XfekUjt^r^sW)^. lit a. pmitxnH: liks? BUc*^ af tocjv ^ 
^^ ^Mfc^^i i^ tjhtsf toer'^ JftadJ- or wifeiimwal Sxna office/ 

^\fpMu i^x^S*^ ^^mth 45r 

^<^»MC ^^94>ffSi :/mm., liHi-KHii^ i^Utt *^^fim>%tiim, pjr- Si. 5: 

V^SuMt ':^f»s^ 'Jptm,, KK^iQi^ :^^ •Tifef. ^Hfin^mm^ IXJ^.^s. 
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to Ben Jonson, who was to serve on the cti'ftlh of Ixilh Ilm uritl 
Astley, but who, dying before the latter, never |m>ri(e(l liy hln 
appointment.' In 1622 Buc, old and enfecbleil In mind, ceiiHecl 
to act,' and Aslley took up the office. Buc died on Se|ilrml»cr 
22, 1623. On May 22, 1622, a sjiccial commiHiilon w»n nlvcn lo 
Astley, precisely like that granted to Tilney in 1581,* ami In 
November the Lord Chamberlain issued a "Declaralion of the 
Ancient Powers of the Office." We know of this lallfr doi unu'nl 
only from Herbert's mention of il afler the Ri-Hloruliori,' I'm- 
sumably it resembled the declaralion made by the Lord C'liiim 
berlain at this later date, notifying all Mayorn, JuHtictM, and oiIut 
officials that no players or other showmen should he allowed to 
perform without a license from the Revels Office,' 

Astley acted as Master for only a few months. In July, ifia^, 
Sir Henry Herbert purchased the office from him (or £150 \h1 
year; * and in the next month, as he tells us, was " rea'ived " Ijy 
the King as Master of the Revels.' Jameti, that Ih, apparently 
recognized and approved the transfer of the office. A* M r. I'leay 
plvisibly suggests,* the change in tlie form of entry in ihi- K<-v(-lft 
Office Book indicates that on July 37, 1623, HcrU-rt was in 
durge. Od September 3 Astley for (be Uul time licensed a play 
far printing.* Fioio beoce&rtb until the Civil War HfrrtMrrt waa 
m nadHpaled possesstoa of the ofike, and officially recu|i;ni»Hl 
as IfastcT of the Kerdfi. Nevcrthekct, Anity mat tedmkally 
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Master until his death on January 13, 1641. In 1629 a rever- 
sionary grant of the office had been made lo Herbert and Simon 
ThelwaU jointly, and by %-irtue of this they came formally and 
technically into possession on Astley's death.' 

This rather confused history of grants is of comparatively little 
importance from our point of view, but the facts of Herbert's 
administration, which lasted from July, 1623, until the outbreak 
of the Civil War, and technically for some years after the Resto- 
ration, are of the greatest significance. Sir Henry Herbert was 
of a noble and famous family, brother to George Herbert and to 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and kinsman to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain from 1617 to 1630, and 
to his brother and successor in that office, Philip Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery. This connection with his 
chiefs, the Lord Chamberlains, was doubtless of great advantage 
to Sir Henry. The survival of portions of Herbert's Office 
Book or Register, and the declarations made by him after the 
Restoration, when he was endeavoring to reestablish hb rights, 
reveal lo us many of the workings of the Office in a %ivid and 
detailed manner which we can never hope to realize in the years 
of Tilney and Buc.^ During Herbert's administration the Mas- 
tership was at the height of its power and importance. This 
seems the fitting time, therefore, to expoimd in detail the or- 



' See the hislory of these grants given by Herbert in his suit for (he reestabtish- 
menl of his jurisdiction afler the Restoration. (DramalU Records, 39-42.) 
It is noteworthy that be bases hiB claims on these patents of appcnntmcnt. — all 
in terms of the grant 10 CawanJen, — nnci that he docs not cite the "special 
commissions," such as Tilncy's of 1581 and Astley's of i6i3. See also ibid., 60. 
' Sir Henry's Office Book, often referred to as MS. Herbert, was found in the 
same chest with the MS. Memoirs of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. It contained, 
Malone tells us, "an account of almost eveiy piece exhibited at any of the 
theatres from August, 1633, to the commencement of the Rebellion." (iSsi 
■ VatiBntm, III, 57, note.) Malone and Chalmers made use of this prcdous doc- 
ument, but its whereabouts is now uolcnown. As it was already in a molder- 
ing condition when seen by Malone, it has perhaps since perished entirely. 
The extracts from it given by Chalmers and Malone are of the greatest value. 

Buc's Office Book, we learn from Herbert, was burned. (Chalmers, Supple- 
menial Apology, loj. note.) 

Many at the documents concerning Herbert's suits after the Restoration are 
printed in Halli well-Phil lipps. Dramatic Secordi, and some in 1S21 Varierum, 
111. 



ganization and operation of the Office, so far as it dealt with the 
regulation of the drama. 

The Revels Office, since early in its history, had included, 
besides the Master, a Clerk Comptroller, a Clerk, a Yeoman, 
and various subordinate officers. These were concerned with 
the making and care of costumes and properties, the purchasing 
of supplies, and other details of the management of court enter- 
tainments. Materials were stored and the work carried on in a 
building especially devoted to the Revels. The Office moved 
frequently, being located at various times in Warwick Inn, the 
Charterhouse, Blackfriars, the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem 
in Clerkcnwell, and St, Peter's Hill, Doctor's Commons. The 
officers were paid regular fees according to their patents, and 
besides these were given various wages and allowances and an 
offidal residence. The Master's fee, as specified in his patent, 
was ;£io a year, but this represented only a small fraction of his 
perquisites. Tilney received an extra recompense of £ioo a 
year, and though this was apparently not continued to the later 
Masters, they were allowed very considerable sums for extra 
attendance, "diet," lodgings, and various expenses.' 

With all the intricacies of the Revels Accounts and the internal 
workings of the Office, we are not here concerned. The sub- 
ordinate officials just mentioned appear to have confined them- 
selves to their original function, — the preparation of court en- 
tertainments. The Master succeeded in keeping in his own 
hands the more profitable side of his business, — the licensing 
of public performances. In this he was assisted by his Deputy, 
who occasionally read, censored, and "allowed" plays in place 
of his chief; and in an humbler degree by Messengers of the 
Office and by his personal servants, who collected fees for him 
and carried his orders to the players. Sometimes he was served 
also by "Messengers of the Chamber," who summoned for him 
recalcitrant actors. 

As the government official especially in charge of the stage, 
the Master was recognized as the proper person to transmit to 
the players the commands of the King and the Privy Council. 
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For example, when the deaths from the plague ixBe high, the 
Lord Chamberlain sent to Herbert an order for the suppres- 
sion of plays in London, and he in lum despatched his messenger 
to the various companies, bearing his "warrants" for their cessa- 
tion. Such, at least, was the procedure in 1636, and we may 
assume ihat it was the usual one.' Similarly, when the Council 
issued its orders for the closing of the theaters ia Lent, these were 
, "signified" to the players by the Master.' When ihe higher 
authorities were displeased at the content of plays, they some- 
times acted through the Master; as in 1617, when the Coun- 
cil bade him prevent the representation of a play concerning the 
Marquess d'Ancre;' and in 1640, when the King commanded 
Herbert to suppress and punish the performance of an unli- 
censed play which reflected on his Majesty.' But when the 
Master had licensed a play of which the Council afterwards dis- 
approved, they sometimes acted over his head, arrested the 
players, and called him to account for his indiscretion. A 
striking case of this sort is that of the Game at Cfuss, in 1624.* 

Besides transmitting the orders of his superiors, the Master 
exercised extensive authority on his own initiative. His power 
to license players remained always somewhat ill defined. There 
b no clear case of his ever licensing actors for performances in 
and about London. The patented companies who held a prac- 
tical monopoly of the drama in that city may have made it worth 
his while to refrain from any invasion of their exclusive privileges. 
Or perhaps direct royal authority was considered necessary for 
any such intrusion. The French company which performed 
in I^ndon in 1635 had special royal permission." Possibly the 
same favor was shown to the French plawrs in 1629, who paid 
Herbert fees for performances.' Concerning the "company of 
strangers" who appeared in 1623, we know httle.* 

The litigation regarding Herbert's claims after the Restoration 
bears out this view of the Limitatioa of his jurisdiction, — that 
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IS, that his license alone was not sufficient tor pla>iTs (km tDiiniag 
in London. In a list of the points to bo pruviii he iu>u>. "to 
prove the Licensinge of Playhouses aiul of Playeb to Aae,*' 
and " to pro>'e the suppressinge of Players aiui t heir C )lK'iliej]ce * ' ; * 
but apparently does not claim the right to heenM.- players v\hoIia\e 
no pievioiis commission. On several ouasioiib alter tlie Ke^to 
ration the question of Herbert's juri^^lietioji eauK* uj; lu court, 
and at one of these trials, before a l-.ondow jury, *' the Ala^tl r of 
Revels was allowd' the correction of Plaie& and l*\t^ fui ^ol' 
doeing; but not to give Plaiers any licence or authuritic lo play, 
it being provd' that no Plaiers were ever authuri/.d' in J.uiidoii or 
Westminster, to piay by the Commession of ihi- Miu>ier of ihe 
Revels; but bv authoritie immcHliatolv from the (.rowiu-."^ 

To the London companies patented by the King, ho\M'\i:r, 
the ]l^lasier of tbt Revels sold other license,^ of various boils. 
He seems to have issued lo them special iravelin^; comiuibsions, 
which were probably renewed yearly. There was an entry, at 
least, in Herbert's Register, of his granting to the King's com 
pany on July i, 1625, a ** confirmation of their patent to travel 
for a year/*^ Wiien some of the actors of the privikgal 
companies pot together a temporary organization for touring 
purpose^, ii i^ probable that they generally secured a speeial 
commission from tiit blaster. ^ 

Herbert sold to the esiablislied companies also licenses of a 
different son, — "warrants of protection.'' such as thf Master 
was autboriaed, by hi- "s|>ecial commissions," to i.>s>u'- to uien 
employed in lii^ Majesty'- Revels.' A copy of such a warrant 
issued on December 27, 1O24, give:> a list ol rnopj tiian a doixrn 
namer, an^ certim- thai tiie>'- men ar* al: eaipioyc^'- b) the 
King.- Maje&iy - j^-rvanib — tiiat i:;, the KiiigV company - as 
mubiciaus and otiier necesbary aitendantb during tlie time of the 
Reveir- '. • 111 wtiiti] tyme they nor any of them are to be arebte<J , 

* Haluw'jii-Pm;iip|i>. Dramalic Kecurd:, 2C * lut'i , 4H 4.^ 
•*Ciuiam-r.. JiApptammtx:'* AptUvg., I65, lioi* Cuaniicr * ivicicmA- iicic lo 

Kyuier i ruiucr^ i;-, Lw u. cop> oi King Ciiaritri;" paler.'. Li> luc KJug*:. euuipuii}' of 
juui. -^, iO.'- 

* ocL au'.; ^ Louiruisaii>n iruai uh: JMiisierj chief, liie Lopj CiiaiiiL/criain, 
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or dcteyned under arest, imprisoned, Press'd for Souldiere or 
any other molestacion Whereby they may bee hindered from 
doeing his Majesties service, without leave firete had and ob- 
teyned of the Lord Chamberlyne of his Maiesties most honorable 
household, or of the Maister of his Maiesties Rcvells. And if 
any shall presume to interrupt or deteyne them or any of them 
after notice hereof given by this my Certificate hee is to aunswere 
ill att his vtmost perill. H. Herbert." • 

It was doubtless a similar warrant that Herbert meant when 
he entered in his Register on April 9, 1627, " For a warrant to the 
Musitions of the king's company . . . £1." ' 

Though his authority to license unpatented players in Lon- 
don remained doubtful, the Master's right to license any travel- 
ing actors for performances throughout the country seems to 
have been well established. We have seen an example of its 
exercise under Tilney in 1583.* At Leicester in 1623 a company 
"that did belong to the M' of the Revells" was paid for not 
playing. In r6z6 players appeared there "going about with a 
Pattern from the M* of the Revells"; in 1630 came three com- 
panies "with a commission from the Master of the Revells"; 
and in 1639, " the servants of the Master of the Revells," * 
Among the entries of strange shows extracted by Chalmers 
from Herbert's Register, are some which indicate annual li- 
censes of this sort to traveling players: "a warrant to Francis 
Nicolini. an Italian, and his Company, 'to dance on the ropes, 
to u$e Interludes and Masques, and to sell his powders and bal- 
sams'; lo John Puncteus, a Frenchman, professing Phydck, 
with ten in his Company, to exercise the quality of placing, for 
a year, and to sell his drugs." * Had we still Herbert's complete 
Register, we could doubtless find many better examples of annual 
lictnscs to traveling comptuiies. 

An interesting case illu5Uati\-e of the Master's jurisdiction in 
sucb uaRers appears immediately after tbe RestoratioiL On 

* HUSinll-Plullipps. f V —«t. V AmtA. 16. 
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October 8, 1660, the Mayor and the Recorder of MaidslonL' wrote 
to Sir Henry Herbert, notifying him of the arrival in lliat lown 
of several players bearing his commission. The municipal 
officials appear to be somewhat ignorani of the laws governing 
the drama, now that the Puritan prohibition is relaxed. They 
inform Herbert that they do not question his license lo these 
players " so farre as they shall use the same according to lawe, 
to which your license doth prudently and carefully tye them. 
One particular of which iheyre lawful! exercise we conceive lo be 
within the verge of his Majesties courte, wherever it shall be, in 
any parte of England, where they may be under your eye and care, 
for the reforminge and regulating any abuses of their liccntic, 
which might be committed by them. But we do not finde that 
you doe, and presume you did not intend to, grant ihem a licence 
to wander abroade ail England over, at what distance soever 
from you." The writers next cile the Statute 39 Elizabeth, 
permitting noblemen's companies, as the rule which they arc 
following, and refuse to grant further license.' 

Sir Henry was indignant at such a rebellion against his au- 
thority. On the following day he replied sternly to the Mayor 
of Maidstone. His license, he declares, "is granted upon the 
conditions of good behaviour to the lawes and ordinances of 
superiors." But while the players bear themselves pfoperiy, 
the Mayor has no right to suppress them. " Vou are the first 
Maj-or or other officer, that did ever dispute the authority, or 
the extent of it; for to confine it to the verge of the Court, iii 
such a sense as was never imposed upon it before, and am'sury 
to the constant practitt ; for severail granles have been made b>' 
me, ance the happy restoration of our gracious aoveteigii, to 
persons in the like qualhy: and lierioudy, therdoFe, admitted 
into all the counties and liberties of F.nglatw< mtbonl any liiir- 
pute or molestation." Herbert requires ibe Mayor lo permit 
the men to peifomi, according to their Ucense. and uusilcnt. if 
he refuses, to summon him to Court, to answe fat faii ■ iii>- 
obedience to his Majesties authority derived amu mf under tin' 
great seale of Elngland." To show the pcxil of t 
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power of the Revels Office, he even hints that the Mayor has 
endangered the charter of his corpxiration.' 

These claims of Sir Henry's, coupled with what we know of 
his practice before the Civil War, indicate that the Master clearly 
had the right to license traveling companies for perlormances 
throughout the kingdom, and that such a commission from him 
was superior to the authority of local officials, who had no right 
to refuse the bearers of it permission to play. Concerning the 
extent to which he exercised this power and the price for 
which he sold such commissions, we have at present no infor- 
mation. 

It is apparent from the extracts cited above, showing per- 
mission for rope dancing and even the sale of drugs, that the 
Master did not confine his traffic to the "legitimate" drama 
alone. All sorts of showmen were authorized by him. From 
Chalmers' quotations from the Register we learn of licenses for 
"making show of an Elephant"; for "a live Beaver"; for an 
"outlandish creature called a Possum"; for two Dromedaries; 
for a Camel ; for a "Showing Glass, called the World's Wonder" ; 
for a "Musical Organ, with divers motions in it"; for"tumbUng 
and vauUing, with other tricks of slight of hand"; for "certain 
freaks of charging and discharging a gim"; for teaching the 
art of music and dancing; and for a show of pictures in ^-ax.* 
Some of these are mentioned as licenses for the space of a year; 
others as being issued gratis; and for one the price received is 
given. The Dutchman who obtained the license "to show two 
Dromedaries for a year " paid one pound. 

The business of licensing such shows must have been a profit- 
able one, for the Maslor and his Deputy made great efforts to 
develop it. After the Restoration, Sir Henr>- Herbert, among 
suggestions for the confirmation and cflension of the powers of 
the Rcx-ds Ofifice, desired that it should ha\-e jurisdiction over 
all dancing schools, "wakes or rural feasts," and lotteries, and 
should ewn haw the right to license "gaming" contrarj" to the 
law.* He seems to have claimed authority also over billiards, 

■ Wuwr. Ef iM ^y CvindtM. I. 61-6^ 
' Cb a htfi . S^ p/ km tmiu l A f *lty- >o8->09, «b*b. 
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ninepins, and cock-fighting,' — anything, in fact, over which his 
jurisdiction could possibly be stretched, and the licensing of 
which might be a source of profit. 

He tried also to make his licensing power an exclusive one, 
necessary to alt showmen in the kingdom. In 1661 Herbert 
secured from the Lord Chamberlain an order addressed to all 
Mayors, SherilTs, and Justices of the Peace throughout the 
realm, declaring that any persons in any city, borough, lown cor- 
porate, village, hamlet, or parish, acting or presenting any 
"play, show, motion, feats of activitie and sights whalsocver," 
without a license now in force under the hand and seal of the 
Master of the Revels, must have their grants or licenses taken 
from them and sent to the Revels Office ; and that all plays or 
shows must be suppressed until approved and licensed by Sir 
Henry Herbert or his Deputy.' We find the Revels Office try- 
ing to enforce this wide authority two years later. On July 23, 
1663, one of the Messengers of the Office was despatched to 
Bristol, where fairs were lo be held, there to investigate all 
showmen whatsoever, and see that they had commissions from 
the Revels, or that such as had not, paid a proper fee or gave a 
bond for their future obedience.' How extensively the Master 
had enforced such rights over the provinces before the Civil 
War, it is impossible at present to ascertain. 

The facts concerning the Master's licensing of playhouses are 
not entirely clear. In Tilney's time, as wc have seen from the 
entries in Henslowe's Diar>, it appears that he received a regular 
sum for the licensing of established theaters, which increased 
from ten shillings a week in 1 596, 1 597, and 1 598, to three pounds 
K month in 1599 and later years.* In 1601 the three pounds per 
month is specified as a payment for the Fortune theater.* Sir 
George Buc ventured on a more radical exercise of power, — ■ 
the granting, in 1613, of a license to erect a new playhouse in 
Wfaite&iars, then part of the City of London.' For this he 
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recdved £20.' Sir Heary Herbert copied this entry from Buc's 
Office Book into his own, apparently to serve as a precedent 
for similar licenses in future, and after the Restoration he 
specifically claimed the right to grant permission to erect play- 
houses.' But we have no record of the Master's ever having 
exercised this right except in the angle case of the new White- 
friars theater in 1613. 

Under Herbert the regular mootlily fees for licenses for exist- 
ing playhouses were apparently no longer paid, — possibly be- 
cause the London theaters were specifically named and per- 
formances in them authorized by the royal patents to the favored 
companies. Instead of these payments, Herbert received from 
the players other suras, on which we get some light from his 
claims after the Restoration and the extracts from his Register. 
In 1628 the King's company, he tells us, "with a general consent 
and alacrity," arranged to give him two benefit performances a 
year, one in summer and one in winter, "to be taken out of the 
second day of a revived play, at his own choice." For five 
years and a half this arrangement continued, netting Herbert, 
on an average, £S igs. ^d. from each performance. In 1633 a 
change was made, ihe managers of the company agreeing to pay 
him the fixed sum of £10 every Christmas and Ihe same at Mid- 
summer, in lieu of his two benefits,' When Herbert was assert- 
ing his claims in 1662, he declared that his profit from each of 
the benefit performances amounted to £^0, — an astonishing 
multiplication of his actual receipts which it is hard to under- 
stand.* Corresponding to this alleged profit from the King's 
company was the payment from the other actors noted by 
Herbert as, " For a share from each company of four companyes 
of players (besides the late Kinges Company), valued at i£ioa 
ft ycare, one yearc with another, besides the usuall fees." ' 

There were other payments alleged, in addition to this very 
considerable sum. For a " Christmas fee," Herbert asserted, he 
received £3,* and the same for a " Lenten fee." ^ Concerning 

' iSii Variontm, III, s», note. »/Wrf., 146-143. 
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companies were sonanKd %tkm ifts laaAfc » mmm **%: 
playing in this pnUblKd OMC Ik toK HMMyndtaC ^ 
Lord Chambeil^'s aaaaBteiM a^piiad i» AeoK ^ iter 
Master of the Revds." * BHih9«k»f«nitaM«ift9B3ati3aai« 
or dispensation from the Master, k «is jnirfVftr fas tike ?{lK>«Ea 
to perform as usual, except flatkc'*9Bnm>4vn,'"«»3Aiq<«aR 
called, — that is, on Wcdaesdqr mi 

into his Register extracts i ~ , _ 

latter's practice in such cases. In ifa|, «« iwA, ite Mhbs 
received 441. from the King's coaqnBy "far a kMna AvBBWr 
tion, the other companys promising lo Ac as ■ 
Herbert the price of these F 
have been generally £3. Such is the sum nolcd tor dK Ovkf* 
company in 1624. and for the King's comianT n 1^16,* Ovkr 
shows gained the allowance at a cheapa- rate, apfaradf ; far 
the "dancersof theiopes"at tbeF<HtDOC, in tbi^fooA^ttftrnt! 
pound .° Possibly the price rose later, or Babaft dna dxr 
the Restoration of £3 as the r^ular fee may be fy«fc— ■ id tm 
exaggerations. 

When the French company 90 much favored by tiie Eiof 
and the Queen appeared in London in 1635, the King com* 
manded Herbert thai ihey should be allowed to piay " the WO 
sernjon days in the week, during their time of playing in Lent," 
and as a result of this special privilege the>- look, in the som of 
£200. Ai Herbert's intercession for them the King gtantcd 
aisD that they might "have freely to themselves the whole week 
' See tieknt, pp. ji^-an. 

* Esu&ct from Ute Couadl Rosier, in Collier, £n{i)iA DramalU PotUf. I, 
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Afpmrtaiif it bqpni two ynrs Iwer. in 1617. Tiua date, at kast, i> tfa« cC tbe 
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before the week before Easter," — a favor which so pleased them 
that they offered the Master a present oi £io. "But I refused 
itt," noted Herbert, "and did them many other curlesys gratis, 
to render the queene my mistris an acceptable service," ' The 
Frenchmen did not escape, however, without some contribution 
to the Revels Office, for it appears from a later entry that they 
gave Sir Henry's Deputy " three pounds Eor his paines." ' Such 
relaxation of the law against Lenten performances was naturally 
distasteful to the Puritans. Prynne, we find, refers to it in his 
Hislriomaslix in 1632,' 

The Master of the Revels was also able at times to secure for 
the players some relaxation of the orders against performances 
in plague time, or to hasten the opening of the theaters as the 
infection subsided. In June, 1631, Herbert received from the 
King's company the profit on a performance of Pericles at the 
Globe, amounting to £3 io5. od., "for a gratuity for their 
liberty gaind unto ihem of playinge, upon the cessation of the 
plague."' Other "occasional gratuities," as Herbert called 
them, helped to swell his income. One profitable contribution 
of this sort we find in his Office Book: on July 17, 1626, 
three pounds "from Mr. Hemmings, for a courtesy done him 
about their Blackfriars house." ' Besides such gratuities on 
various occasions, Herbert had also, as he later asserted, "a 
box gratis" at each of the theaters." 

One of the most considerable sources of revenue for the Mas- 
ter was that derived from the exercise of his most important 
function, the censorship and licensing of plays. He became 
sole censor of the drama in and about London; his was the 
responsibility of seeing that nothing was performed in any 
way seditious or offensive to the authorities. No play, new or 
old, could be presented — theoretically, at least — without his 
permisaon. 

During the early years of Herbert's administration, it seems 
possible that his authority as licenser of plays sometimes extended 
only over the privileged companies. In 1623 we find a puzzling 
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entry in his Register, stating, according to Malone, that the 
play, Come Sec a Wonder, " written by John Daye for a company 
of strangers," was acted at the Red Bull and licensed without 
his hand to it, because they — that is, this company of strangers 
— were none of the four companies.' Who else could have 
licensed the play is not apparent, — the Lord Chamberlain, 
possibly; and, in the absence of further information, the entry 
is hard to understand. The French company which appeared 
in 1629 was apparently subject to the Master's orders; for 
twice he received from them £2 for the right of playing one day; 
and on a third occaaon he remitted half this fee, "in respect 
of their ill fortune." ^ 

Over the patented companies, at all events, Sir Henry exer- 
cised a strict jurisdiction. Their performance of any play with- 
out his license was a serious offense, as we leam from the very 
humble submisaon tendered to him by the King's company in 
1624, when they had offended in this way. 

"To Sir Henry Herbert, K'. master of his Ma."" Revells. 

"After our humble servise remembered unio your good worship, 
Whereas not long since we acted a play called The Spanishe Viceroy, 
not being licensed under your worships hande, Dor allowed of: wee 
doe confess and herby acknowledge that wee have offended, and that 
it is in your power lo punishe this offense, and are very sorry for it; 
and doe likewise promise herby that wee will not act any play with- 
out your hand or substituts hereafter, nor doe any thinge that may 
prejudice the authority of your office: So hoping that this humble 
submission of ours may bee accepted, wee have Iherunlo sett our 
hands." ' 

The Master had the right to suppress a play at any time. 
Upon any complaint concerning one, he was accustomed to 
order its withdrawal from the stage until he was satisfied that 
nothing offensive had been introduced, or it was changed to suit 
his judgment. 

The methods which he followed in exercising his censorship 
we can trace in some detail. From Tilney's time onward, as 
we know from his "indenture" of 1583,* and from surviving 
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manuscripts, it was customary for the book-keeper of the com- 
pany to submit to him a copy of the play before its performance, 
that he might read it at his leisure. He demanded that this 
should be a " fair copy," ' and complained at times of the illegi- 
bility of the manuscripts.' The Master went over the play-book 
with care, striking out or altering angle words and whole passages, 
and noting in the margin that certain objectionable scenes must 
Iw radically changed,* He then indorsed on the manuscript 
his license to act. 



"This Ficcond Maydens Tragedy (for it has no name inscribed) 
may with the reformacions bee acted publilcely. 31. October. i6it. 
G. Hue." • 

"This PUy called ye Seamans honest wife, all ye Oaths left out in 
the action as they are crost in ye booke & all other Reformations 
Blriclly observed, may bee acted, not otherwise. This ijtb June, 
i6jj, Henry Herbert,'" 

In such words the license was given. Sometimes the Master's 
Deputy made the corrections and wrote the permission, as in 
Ihe case of the Lady Mother, licensed by Blagrave in 163s.* 

Though the custom was evidently not consistently followed, 
Herbert desired that copies of the plays should be left with 
the Master, "that he may be able to shew what he hath 
allowi-d or disallowed," ^ He could thus defend himself against 
blame for improper interpolations made later by the actors, as 
in the case of Jonson's htagnetk Lady, when the players at 
tirst "would haw excused themselves," says Herbert, "on 
mcc and the poett " ; but afterwards confessed that they them- 
scUts were to blame for the interpolations.* It was naturally 
dillirult (or Ihe Master to keep track of what was actually said 
at the performances. He directed the compan^-'s book-keeper 
to make the alterations in the actors' parts which he had io- 
dioledoDtbe play-book; and declared that the pUjers oug^ 
not M study their rtles until the text had been aOoirad.* 
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But there must have been much carelessness in carrying out 
these rules and many opportunities for interpolations by the 
actors. 

The fee received by the Master for the licensing of a play 
varied during the period. Under Tilney, as we learn from 
Henslowe's Diary, it was, in 1592, 5s., then 6s., and later 6s. 8rf.' 
In the years 1598-1600, the fee was uniformly 7s, a play,* 

This seems to be the most fitting place for a discussion of 
these entries in Hensiowe's Diary. There is little doubt that 
they were actually payments to the Master for licenses to act 
certain plays. The first group of entries is perhaps the most 
dubious. It is a series of payments "to Mr. Tilney's man," 
occurring about once a week from February 26 to June 14, 1592; 
always for 51. until May 13, when the sum is 12s., — presumably 
for two plays; and on the three occasions after that, for 6j. Sd. 
As Lord Strange's company began to perform at Henslowe's 
theater, the Rose, on February 19, and continued until June 23 
of this j'car, it seems most probable that these payments were 
for licensing plays. 

The later entries are scattered here and there through the 
Diary, and are in some such form as, " Paid unto the Master 
of the Revels' man for the licensing of a book, 7s." These 
have been generally considered licenses for performance, but 
Mr. Fleay asserts: "The instances are far too few to allow of 
this interpretation. It meant licensing for the press indepen- 
dently of the Stationers' Company." ' This appears very im- 
probable. It is not until 1606 that we have definite evidence 
of the Master's licensing for printing, and his authorization was 
then regularly entered on the Stationers' Register,* Moreover, 
it is very unlikely that Henslowe would desire to have the plays 
licensed for printing, — especially so soon after they were writ- 
ten. In two cases where the name of the play is given, the 
license was purchased only about a month after the author was 
paid for his work,' The well-known objection of players to 
the publication of their plays is here illustrated by Henslowe's 



' Hmslttwf'i Diary, li 
' London Stage, 107. 
' Hendawe't Diary, i: 
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entry of a gift of 40s. on March 18, 1600, to the printer "to staye 
the printing of patient grisscl." ' 

The smallness of the number of licenses, on which Mr, Fleay 
bases his assertion, is easily explained. In the first place many 
of the payments were doubtless entered on the pages of the Diary 
which are now missing, and others were perhaps not entered 
at all. Hcnslowe's accounts were kept in a chaotic manner, and 
the entries we have appear to have survived casually in groups. 
The fact that he made payments to the Master which do not 
appear in the Diary is shown by his noting, on February 27,1596, 
"the master of the Revellcs payd untcU this lime al wch J owe 
hime," ' whereas there are no entries of any payments to Tilney 
for a year preceding this; and also by the appearance of one of 
the Revels receipts among the Henslowe Papers.' Moreover, 
it seems that it was not always Henslowe's duly, as manager of 
the theater, to pay for such licenses for performance, but that 
this linancial obligation sometimes rested on the company. 
There are several entries in a form something like this: "LetU 
utUo the company to pay unto the Master of the Revels for the 
licensing of two books." * When the company did not borrow 
the fee from Henslowe, their payment, of course, would not 
appear in his accounts. Finally, Mr. Flcay himself remarks, 
in discussing these licenses for printing — as he conaders 
them: "It is curious that in every instance where Hendowe 
gives a play-name the play is non-eMant," * That is, the plays 
were probably never printed.' 

In \-iew of all this, and also the fact that we know Tilney was 
licensing plays for performance at this time, and in the absence 
of support for Mr. Fleay 's assertion, it seems most likely that 
these entries in Henslowe's IMary were payments for licenses 
to act certain [dars. 

> Bmthm^» Diary, iig. > rW,. *& > Houtaw f«^m. 58. 

*amHrmt'f Di^y. S^ 143. Tlr tern "book." ii ifaoukl be sutl. hu do 
iciHHKC U * priokd rakue, bat b tbc nsoal nxd tor a plsT. 
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By the time Herbert took office, the regular fee for licensing 
a new play had apparently risen to one pound. This was the 
sum he received from the King's company on April lo, 1624, 
for Davenport's History of Henry the First.' In cases where 
he had exceptional trouble with the corrections, he was some- 
times paid double this sum, as on January 2, 1624, for the His- 
tory of tiie Duchess of Suffolk, "which being full of dangerous 
matter was much reformed by me," notes Herbert. "I had 
two pounds for my pains." ' Apparently this larger sum after- 
wards became the regular price. In 163a he received it for 
Jonson's Magnetic Lady^ and in 1642 for several plays.* After 
the Restoration he succeeded m establishing his claim lo £2 
as the regular fee for a new play.' 

Herbert held that the payment was not for licensing the play, 
but for his trouble in reading it over. When he refused to 
license Massinger's Believe As You List, in 1631, because of 
its "dangerous matter," he entered in his Office Book, "I had 
my fee notwithstanding, which belongs to me for reading itt 
over, and ought to be brought always with the booke." * And 
■in June, 1642, he noted thus briefly a transaction which must 
have been somewhat irritating to the players: "Received of 
Mr. Kirke, for a new play which I bumte for the ribaldry and 
offense that was in it, £,2. o. o." ' 

On the revival of old plays, it was generally necessary to get 
the Master's approval ; but there was at first apparently no tee 
paid, especially if the players still had the copy bearing the former 
authorization. On August 19, 1623, Herbert notes: "For the 
King's players. An olde playe called Winter's Tale, formerly 
allowed of by Sir George Bucke, and likewyse by mee on Mr. 
Hemmings his word that there was nothing profane added or 
reformed, ihogh the allowed booke was missinge; and there- 
fore I returned it without a fee." * A little later Herbert seems 
to have felt that some present to him was fitting when he allowed 
an old drama of whidi the original license was lost. He notes 

' iSil Variamm. Ill, Jjg. ' Chalmers, StippUrnetOal Apology, 117, note. 

* iSii Vaiisrum, in, 131. * Ibid., 140-341. 

*Ibid., xK; Halliwell-Phillipps, Dramalic Recordi. 36, 37. 

* iStt VarKrwH. Ill, »3i. ^ Ibid., 241. 'Ibid., 129. 



la February, 1635, that "an oide play called The Honest Mans 
Fortune, the originail being lost, was re-allowed by mee at Mr. 
Taylor's intreaty, and on consideration to give mee a booke." ' 

In 1633 Herbert became convinced that greater care was 
necessary in the supervision of old plays. The Tamer Tamed 
was revived by the King's company in October of that year; 
wbereupon complaint was made to (he Master that it contained 
"toul and offensive matters." Herbert ordered the suppression 
of the play and sent for the book, to find that the accusation vfas 
justified and the Tamer Tamed indeed much in need of "refor- 
mation." In the account of the affair in his Register he declares 
that "all ould plays ought to bee brought to the Master of the 
ReveU, and have his allowance to them for which he should have 
his fee, ^ce they may be full of offensive things against church 
and stale ; y' rather that in former time the poetts took greater 
liberty than is allowed them by mee." ' This rule he now ap- 
pears to have put into force, for in the following month he received 
from the King's company one pound for Fletcher's Loyal Sub- 
ject, licensed by Buc in 1618 and now "perused and with some 
reformations allowed of " by Herbert.' One pound apparently 
became the Master's regular fee for a revived play. He claimed 
this after the Restoration and, though its legality was questioned, 
was for a lime successful in establishing it.* 

Though the Master claimed the exclusive right of censoring 
and licensing plays throughout the kingdom,' it is not probable 
that he exercised this at all rigorously outside of London. Prac- 
tically all plays of any importance must have been performed 
first at the capital. It would scarcely have been possible or 
profitable for him to enforce his censorship over all the insig- 
niiicant local productions throughout England. 

The Master's possession of the power of forbidding the per- 
formance of any play apparently led to his occasional interference 

' 1S21 Varietum, III, ^19. Malone stales — on what authority does not 
appear ^ that ihe book given was ihe Arcadia. Were it not for this assertion, 
uiic might imagine that Herbert was referring to a copy of the play-book. 

' iSit Variorum, III, aoS-210. See below, pp. 114 B. * 1821 Variorum, 
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used on other similar occasions to protect the King's 
players. 

A new source of revenue for the Master of the Revels was 
developed in the extension of his licensing power over the print- 
ing as well as the performance of plays. Under the Injunctions 
of 1559, regulating the censorship of the press in London, it 
was necessary for all "pamphlets, plays and ballads" to be 
licensed before printing by three Commissioners for Religion.' 
But in practice the license was generally given by the Master 
and Wardens of the Stationers' Company,' — a custom which 
persisted to a considerable extent in later years. A Star Cham- 
ber decree in 1586 constituted the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bishop of London sole censors and licensers of all printed 
books; and in 1588 the Archbishop delegated this authority to 
several licensers.' There was evidently some lasness in carrying 
out the rule, for on June i, 1599, the Archbishop and the Bishop 
reminded the Stationers' Company that no plays should be printed 
"excepte they bee allowed by such as have aucthorytie." ' 

Sir George Hue appears to have been the one who first thought 
of extending the Master's powers in this direction. Without 
any especial authority from the Crown or the Lord Chamberlain, 
so far as \ve know, but merely as a natural part of his duties as 
general regulator of the drama, he began to license plays for 
prinliog. On November 21, 1606, Buc appears in the Stationers' 
Register as licenser of the FUare, a comedy.* Several plays 
are then entered under other license; but on .April 10, 1607, 
Buc appears again, and from now on until 1615 every play except 
two was entered under the license of the Master or his Deputy. 
He had evidently almost estabUshed his authority as sole censor 
of printed plays. But as Buc's energy waned with his advancing 



' Artjer, Uartm Uarpnittte C—ilrsatiy, 49-50. 
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years, the administration of the Revels Office apparently grew 
lax, and a considerable number of plays appeared under other 
license. As Herbert developed his business, however, he rees- 
tablished this authority, and from 1628 to 1637 he or his Deputy 
licensed every play entered in the Stationers' Register. After 
January 29, 1638, the Revels license appears no more, — per- 
haps as a result of Archbishop Laud's new regulations concern- 
ing the censorship of the press.' 

In some cases the Master extended his authority over the 
licensing of books of poetry as well as plays. Two interesting 
entries in Herbert's OtBcc Book show receipts from this new 
branch of his business. In October, 1632, he received "from 
Henry Seyle for allowinge a booke of verses of my Lord Brooks, 
entitled Religion, Humane Learning, Warr, and Honor . . . 
in mony il. os. od., in books to the value of 1/. 4s. od."; and 
abo " more of Seyle, for allowinge of two other small pccces of 
verses for the press, done by a boy of this town called Cowley, 
at the same time . . . ol. los. od." ' This new business was 
not without its drawbacks, however. In the following month, 
on November 14, 1632, Sir Henry was summoned before the 
Star Chamber, "by the King's command delivered by the 
Bishop of London," to "give account why he warranted" 
Donne's Paradoxes to be printed." 

During the latter part of our period, as we shall presently 
see, the Lord Chamberlain frequently acted directly in cases of 
trouble in the dramatic world, without reference to his subordi- 
nate, the Master of the Revels. In 1637 we find him exercising 
his authority over the press. Difficulties had arisen from the 
printing of plaj-s belonging to the King's and the Queen's com- 
panies, without their consent. The Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery, then Lord Chamberlain, consequently addressed an 
edict to the Stationers' Company, ordering them not to allow 
the printing of any dramas belonging to these actors, without 
first ascen^jumg whether they consented to the publication. 

'Ste .^rber. Tramtrift, III. 15, 16. 
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He refers to a similar order by his predecessor, which has been 
disregarded.' 

After the Restoration efforts were made by the Revels Office 
to continue the licensing for the press. HajTvard, who had pur- 
chased the Deputyship from Sir Henry Herbert, and was finding 
his bargain an unprofitable one, was especially anxious to in- 
crease his income from this source.^ An interesting document 
of July 25, 1663, entitled "Arguments to proue that (he Master 
of his Maiesties Office of the Revells, hath not onely the power 
of Lycencing all playes, Poems, and ballads, but of appointing 
them to the Press," shows the wide jurisdiction claimed and the 
attempted justification therefor. 

"That the Master of his Maiesties oflice of the Revells, hath the 
power of Lycencing all playes whether Tragedies, or Comedies before 
they can bee acted, is without dispute and ibe designe is, that all pro- 
phaneaess, oathes, ribaldry, and matters reflecting upon piety, and 
the present govemement may bee obliterated, before there bee any 
action in a publique Theatre. 

"The like equitie there is, that all Ballads, songs and poems of 
that nature, should pass the same examinacion, being argued a Ma- 
jore ad Minus, and requiring the same antidote, because such things 
presently fly all over the Kingdom, lo the Debauching and poisoning 
the younger sort of people, unles corrected, and regulated. 

"The like may bee said as to all Billes for Shewes, and Stage playes, 
Mountebankcs, Lotteries &c. because they all receive Commissions 
from the Master of the Revells who ought to inspect the same, that 
their pretences may agree with what is granted by their Commissions, 
otherwise many of them may Divide their Companies and by way of 
cheat (as hath beene vsuall) make one Commission serve for two 
Companies, if not tor three. 

"Now from the premisses, it may bee concluded but ralionall, that 
hee who hath the power of allowing and Lycencing {as the Master 
hath) should likewise bee authorised to appraint and order the press, 
least after such examination and allowance, alterations should bee 
made, and the abuse proue a scandall and reflection vpon the Master, 
and therefore all sober, considerate persons must from the premisses 
conclude, that the ordering of the Press dolh of right belong to the 

' The edict of 1637 is primed in Chalmers, Apology, sij-S'4, note ; and in 
1821 Varivntm, III, 160-161, note. I have found no otber cases of interference 
by the Master or the Lonj Chambcriun lo prevent the printing of acompany's 
plays against its will. 

' Halliwell-Phillipps, Dramalic Reairdi, 53-56, 58, 60. 
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expected the income from his office to be. In his assertion that 
the failure of the players to pay his fees has cost him ;£5ooo for 
five quarters, he appears to imply that his receipts had amounted, 
before the Civil War, to this sum, — that is, to ;£4ooo per year. 
But this seems impossibly large. In the following accounts 
he sets down £163 per quarter, or ;£6s2 a year, as his expected 
receipts from some unspecified source.* Possibly this is his esti- 
mate of the normal profit from the sale of licenses and other 
gratuities. Together with his salary and allowances the pay- 
ments from the players must certainly have swelled his yearly 
income to a handsome sum. 

After the Restoration Herbert succeeded, as a result of some 
legal controversies, in reestablishing his authority to a consid- 
erable extent. At his death in 1673, Thomas KiUigrew became 
Master. The office retained some part of its jurisdiction until, 
in 1737, the bill for licensing the stage left it no shadow of its 
old authority.' 

^ The accounts are printed in HalliweU-Phillipps, Dramatic Records, 46-47. 

' There is no satisfactory account of the office after the Restoration. Some 
facts will be found in the article on Sir Henry Herbert in the Dictionary of 
National Biography; in Chalmers, Apology, 521 ff., and Supplemental Apology, 
9X2 fF.; and in Gibber's Apology, edited by Lowe, I, 275, 276 fF. 



CHAPTER m 



The Natohe of the Censohship 



Of far greater importance than the development and business 
organization of the Revels licensing department, which the pre- 
ceding chapter has attempted to unravel, is the nature of Ihat 
censorship of which the Master was the official administrator. 
It is an interesting task to trace the sort of control exercised by 
the government over the content of plays, and to speculate con- 
cerning its effect on the Elizabethan drama. The material 
throwing light on this subject is by no means so full as we could 
wish; but it is still possible to ascertain something from the 
surviving manuscripts showing the Master's expurgations, and 
from accounts of the instances in which he or his superiors in- 
terfered, — of all the cases, that is, in which players or play- 
wrights got into trouble because ol the content of their plays. 

Judged by the standards of the time, the government super- 
vision was, on the whole, a reasonable and a lenient one. The 
character of the men chosen for the office of Master of the Revels 
indicates a sense of fitness on the part of the government, for 
they were, as we have seen, gentlemen of good family, generally 
with some literary experience and qualifications, not apt to take 
any unreasonable or Philistine attitude towards the drama. 
j- It is, of course, necessary for us to remember that the idea of 
' censorship at this period was something radically different from 
that which inspires the uncertain supervision exercised over the 
stage in England and sporadically in the United States at the 
present time. The Puritan notions concerning decency and 
morality scarcely affected the Master of the Revels, who naturally 
held the views of his class and his time. Scenes which to our 
modem sense of propriety seem inexpressibly offensive, the 
Master passed over without a misgiving. His concern was, in 
general, not a moral, but a practical political one, — the sup- 
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2 disorder or contempt of 



pression of anything tending to c 
authority. 

As we have seen, the government of Elizabeth disapproved 
of any presentation upon the stage of " matters of religion or of 
the governance of the estate of the common weale." ' In this 
altiliide the authorities persisted, on the whole, throughout the 
period, frowning upon any controversial treatment of affairs of 
,, church and state. The Master and his superiors endeavored 
j to prevent any remarks hostile to the form and theory of govern- 
I ment then prevailing in England, — anything likely to stir up 
i dissatisfaction, disorder, or revolt. Similarly, they suppressed 
anything reflecting on the national religion, or on foreign nations 
with which the government was anxious to keep on friendly 
terms. The protection of personages of rank from any disre- 
spectful representation upon the stage was also a frequent con- 
cern of the Master. The King himself had to be guarded at 
times from such irreverence, and foreign sovereigns also — al! 
"modern Christian kings''^ the players were forbidden to 
represent. Neither were they supposed to attack or satirize 
noblemen, magistrates, or other persons of consequence, — a 
rule often broken and the cause of frequent interference by the 
authorities. Another chief concern of the later Masters was the 
enforcement of the statute of 1606, forbidding the use in plays 
of the name of the Deity.' In obedience to this, the censor tried 
to excise all oaths, and sometimes, as we shall see, had difficulty 
in deciding how strong a degree of affirmation was permissible. 
The nature of all this supervision will become dearer as we 
follow its histor\' through the period. 

We have treated in an earlier chapter the exercise of the cen- 
sorship during the first part of the Tudor period. Our concern 
here is with the years during which the Master was in charge. 
There is nothing to indicate that during the first decade or more 
of his censorship the policy of the government was a very re- 
pressive one, or indeed that there was any considerable need 
for repression. The dramatists were in sympathy with the 
people, and the people were loyal supporters of the gowmment 
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of Elizabeth. As Mr. Bond suggests,' the Queen herself was 
apparently not unwilling to see upon the slage a fairly frank 
representation of current political events, if we may judge from 
the slightly veiled symbolism which modem critics have dis- 
covered in Endymion and Sappho and PSiao. 

The first case of rigorous interference by the authorities under 
this regime was that of the Martin Marprclate controversy, 
already twice mentioned. The Martinists, the Puritan pam- 
phleteers who assailed the Established Church, could of course 
expect no sympathy from the players, whom the Puritan party 
had long bitterly vituperated and endeavored to suppress. 
Ranging themselves with the government and the Court, the 
players replied by violent dramatic attacks on the Marprelate 
party. These controversial plays have not survived, and are 
known to us only by allusions in contemporary pamphlets. 
One appears to have been of the morality type, in which Martin 
was represented as an ape, vilely attacking the lady " Divinitie." 
In another he appeared with "a cocks combe, an apes face, a 
wolfcs bellie, cats clawes." It seems probable, from an allusion 
in Lyiy's Pappe wilk a Haickett, that the former play was sup- 
pressed — possibly by the city authorities — before the latter 
part of September, 1589; and that other plays which had been 
written against Martin had been refused a license.' Apparently, 
however, some of the offensive dramas later got upon the stage, 
for on November 6 we find that the Privy Council had ordered 
the suppression of all plays in and about London, "in that Mr. 
Tilney did utterly mislike the same." ' The correspondence 
relative to the establishment of the censorship commission, six 
days later, informs us that the ground of this disapproval was 
the players' having "taken upon them to handle in their plays 
certain, matters of Divinity and of State unfit to be suffered,"* 
This is rather vague. In the absence of more definite informa- 
tion, we can only conjecture that these controversial plays had 
caused disorders and complaints; that the authorities disapproved 

' Edition of Lyly, I, 31. 

' See Bond's Lylf , I, 51 ff., where the eilracls from the pamphlets are con- 
venienUy given. 

•See above, pp. 17-18, 55 and below, pp. 176-177. 'Acts, XVIIl, ai*. 



of the public representation of such grave matters in such a 
scurrilous manner; and that therefore, though the persons 
attacked were the bitter assailants of the Established Church, 
the government very properly suppressed all plays until meas- 
ures could be taken to secure their more effective supervision. 
There is no indication that any of the players or playwrights 
were severely punished — the two members of Lord Strangc's 
company imprisoned for disobeying the Lord Mayor were prob- 
ably soon released — or that performances were interdicted 
for any considerable length of time. 

It has generally been assumed that some similarly offensive 
representation of the religious controversy was the cause of the 
suppression of the Paul's Boys in 1590 or 1591. That "the 
Plaies in Paules were dissolved" ' about this time, and not re- 
newed until about 1600, is all we positively know concerning 
the matter,' In view of the comparatively lenient attitude gen- 
erally taken by the government towards such offenses, it seems 
impossible that such an extremely severe punishment as exclu- 
sion from the stage for nearly nine years could have been in- 
flicted because of a controversial play of this kind. Wliat was 
the real cause of the loss of royal favor and of the decision that 
the Paul's Bo\-s had best confine themselves for a time to their 
choral duties, we shall apparently never know. 

If we are to believe an anonymous tract issued in isgs, greater 
freedom was allowed the players at this period for attacks on 
the Roman Catholic religion than on the Puritans. A pam- 
phlet of 1592, attributed lo Parsons the Jesuit, states that certain 
players have been suffered "to scoffe and jeast at" the King of 
Spain "upon their common stages," and to deride the Roman 
Catholic religion by annexing a verse against it to one of the 
Psalms of David.' So soon after the daj's of the .\rmada, it 
was natural to allow a disresfiect to Spain and Catholicism 
which would have been promptly suppressed by the govern- 
ment in later years.* 

' Printer's Preface to EndymUm, licensed October 4, 1591. 

■Sec Baker's edition of Lyly'sfHdymim.ctvff.; and Bond's Lrly, I, 61. 

• Quoted in Collier, Englijh Dramalic Pottry, I. 179, 

■Compare the case of the (JanMoI CAcii. See below, pp. n8 ff. 



Our most vivid glimpse of the sort of censorship cxcrciaed 
by Tilney during his administration is gained from the very 
interesting manuscript play-book of Sir Thomas More, showing 
the Master's "reformations." This anonymous play has been 
variously dated, — as early as 1586,' and as late as 1596.' Prob- 
ably Dyce's conjecture is the most likely, — that it was written 
about 1590 or a little earlier.' The manuscript — Harlcian 
7368 — ■ is a very confusing one, consisting of the ofRcial copy 
submitted lo the censor and three different sets of alterations and 
additions, one of which, it has been contended, is actually in 
the handwriting of Shakspere himself.* The play sets forth the 
rise and fall of Sir Thomas More, — portraying him first as 
Sheriff of London, suppressing, by his eloquence and sound 
sense, the insurrection of the citizens against the foreign residents, 
on the " ill May Day" of 1517 ; then as Lord Chancellor, enter- 
taining at his house the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen; later, 
as refusing to subscribe to the "articles" sent him by the King; 
imprisoned in the Tower; and finally on his way to execution. 
Throughout he is sympathetically represented as an admirable 
character, once in error, but greatly loved and respected by the 
people. Though he protests to the very end his loyalty to the 
King, he never retracts or repents his refusal to subscribe to 
the royal articles. "A very learned woorthie gentleman scales 
errour with his blood," says Surrey, at the end, summing up the 
portrayal of the Chancellor's character. As for the insurrection 
against the foreigners, though there are many sound speeches 
against rioting and sedition, and concerning the obedience 
due the King, the sympathy of the writer or writers is clearly 
with the citizens in their protests against the encroachments 
and outrages of the foreigners. 

' R. Simpson, in Nata and Queries, July i, 1871. 
' Fieay, Englhk Drama, II, 313. 

• Dyce's edition, in Shakspere Society Publications, Vol. XXHI. 1844. The 
play seems lo refer to the troubles of September, 1 586, rather than to the prentice 
liotsof 1595. But il is unlikely that the players would have ventured lo produc* 
the disma immediately after the height of the trouble. We may aastime that 
an interval elapsed, — perhaps about three years or leas. See below, p. 94. 

* See R. Simpson, in JVotej o»i QamM, July 1, 1871; and ]. SpedcUng, *Mi., 
September ai, 187a. 
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The very fact that a playwright dared lo treat without dis- 
guise such a critical point in the political history of the reign 
of the Queen's father, shows the freedom allowed to the stage 
at this time. From Tilney's "reformations" it appears that 
he was willing to have More's career portrayed, but felt some 
uneasiness at seeing such a popular and admirable person repre- 
sented as disobedient to the royal authority. At the pomt where 
the Chancellor refuses to accede to the Kmg's demand, the action 
is set forth without any seditious or disrespectful language what- 
soever, and the contents of the "articles" b tactfully left unspe- 
cified. Nevertheless Tilney drew his pen through all the con- 
cluding portion of the scene, where More's refusal is represented, 
and wrote in the margin "all altered," ' 

He appears to have been even more afraid of anything tend- 
ing to arouse, or even suggest, popular discontent or rebellion. 
Opposite the following speech by Shrewsbury he has written 
"Mend y'." 

"My lord of Surrey, and Sir Thomas Palmer, 
Might I wilh patience tempte your graue aduise, 
I tell ye true, that in ihcae daungerous limes 
I do not like this frowning vulgare brow: 
My searching eye did neuer entertaioe 
A more distracted countenaunce of greefe 
Then I haue late obseru'de 
In the displeased commons of the cittie." * 

It seems very probable that the play gained much of its point 
from the similarity of the popular feeling against foreigners 
which it described, to the sentiment existing at the time the drama 
was written. This discontent nearly burst into violent acts in 
September, 1586, when Recorder Fleetwood wrote to Burghley 
that the apprentices had conspired an insurrection against the 
Frencli and the Dutch, but especially the French, "all things 
as like unto yll May day as could be devised, in all manner of 
circumstances, mutalis mulandis." ° It was natural that Tilney 
should try to cut out anything tending to inflame this popular 

' Dytc's edition, p. 74. • p. 14. 

'Sec R. Simpson, in Notes and Qtterits. July i, 1871. Mr. Fleay connects 
the play wilh the prenlice riots of ijgs- English Drama, II. 31a. 
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feeling that had been so recently dangerous, On the margin, 

at the commencement of the play, he wrote: "Leave out y' 
insurrection wholy, and the cause thereoff, and begin with Sir 
Tho. Moore at y' mayors sessions, with a reporlt aflerwardcs 
oil his good service don, being shrive off London, uppon a meet- 
ing aga>'nst y' Lumbardes, only by a shorlt rcportt, and nott 
otherwise, att your own perrilles. E. Tyllncy." ' That is, he 
desired to have the players omit all the scenes where the citizens 
are abused by the foreigners and finally rise against their op- 
pressors, and merely have a brief report of More's suppression of 
the rioting. He was particularly anxious to avoid anything tend- 
ing to stir up the people against the French, and altered several 
lines to this end. For example, when Shrewsbury tells of insults 
offered by foreigners to the citizens, Tilney substitutes " Lom- 
bard " for " Frenchman "; ' and in the account of the French- 
man Bard's impudent assertion that 

". . . if he had (he Maior of Londona wife 
He would Iteep her in despight of any Englishe," 

TUney crosses out " Englishe " and writes merely " man." ' 

If this manuscript represents the text actually used for per- 
formance, the players apparently disobeyed some of the Master's 
instructions. The insurrection scene, for example, they seem 
to have left in, "at their perils"; and it does not appear that 
they "mended" all the points as he desired. But probably 
this very confused play-book does not represent the acting 
version. 

Though the trouble in which Kyd and Marlowe were involved 
'^ "593 *^*s not directly caused by their dramas, it should per- 
haps be alluded to at this point, as showing that the government 
was keeping an eye on playwrights and guarding against sedi- 
tion and atheism. The facts of the case arc by no means clear. 
In May of that year Kyd was arrested, imprisoned, and tortured 
to extract testimony. Suspected at first of some "iibcll that 
concerned the State," he was afterwards, because of a Disputa- 
tion found among his papers, charged with atheism. A week 
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after Kyd's arrest, possibly on his testimony, Marlowe was ap- 
prehended by a warrant from the Council, but apparently not 
imprisoned, for the Lords accepted his pledge to appear when 
wanted. While his case was under investigation, he was stabbed 
to death, on June i, 1593. The charge on which Marlowe was 
arrested is not clearly apparent, but seems to have been atheism. 
Kyd was soon afterwards released.' 

The famous name of Falstaff now appears in our history; 
but 'concerning the precise circumstances of the trouble in which 
this character involved Shakspere we know even less than about 
the Kyd and Marlowe affair. When Henry IV was first pro- 
duced, probably in 1597, the fat knight was entitled Sir John 
Oldcastle, — a name which Shakspere had innocently taken 
over from the old play, The Famous Victories 0/ Henry V. But 
the use of the name of the illustrious Lollard martyr, " the good 
Lord Cobham," for so uncdifying a character, aroused protest. 
According to the tradition handed down by Rowe, the descend- 
ants of the famous nobleman protested, and got the dramatist 
to change the title, " Some of that family being then remaining, 
the Queen was pleased to command him to alter it." If the 
production of the play preceded the death of the Lord Chamber- 
lain, Lord Cobham, on March 5, 1597, it was probably he who 
thus defended the memory of his ancestor. Or if he had already 
died, others of the family intervened. Shakspere or his company 
apparently made prompt reparation. The name Oldcastle 
was altered to Falstaff, and the Epilogue of Part II expressly 
protested "Oldcastle died a martyr and this is not the man." 
The play Sir John Oldcastle, which the title-page falsely attrib- 
uted to Shakspere, appeared in 1600 and further defended the 
character of the Lollard nobleman. 

There is no evidence that Shakspere or his company got into 
any serious difficulties as a result of this indiscretion. Eliza- 
beth's fondness for the character of Falslaff, to which tradi- 
tion testifies, would certainly have saved them from punish- 
ment. But the incident shows that dramatists had to be careful 

'See Boas' Kyd, Ivi B,. cviii ff.; and Ingram, Marliiwe and his Asiocialfi, 
330 ff. Marlowe had been arrested in 1589, but for what reason and under 
what circumstances we do no( tnow. See Ingram, of. cU., 148 ff. 
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not to allude disrespectfully to powerful noblemen or their 

families.' 

The last years of Elizabeth's reign show two notable cases in 
which the drama was used to reflect the growing political unrest 
of the lime. The first of these occurred in the summer of 1597, 
— the performance of Nash's Isk of Dogs at the Rose. Though 
Nash was apparently held chiefly responsible, he really wrote, 
be tells us, only the induction and the first act; the other four 
acts, which bred all the trouble, were supplied by the players, 
"without my consent, or the least guesse of my drift or scope." ' 
Since the Isle of Dogs has not survived, we cannot tell how serious 
the offense was, but the rigorous action taken by the Privy Coun- 
cil indicates that the play contained some seditious attack on the 
government policy, or upon persons of high rank in the state. 
Our chief knowledge of the nature of the work and of the im- 
prisonment of Nash and the other players is derived from the 
following entry in the Council Register, on August 15, in the 
form of a letter to several Justices of the Peace. 

"Upon infovmacion given us of a lewd plaie thai was plaied in 
one of the plaiehowses on the Bancke Side, contanynge very seditious 
and sclanderous matter, wee caused some of the players to be appre- 
hended and comytted to pryson, whereof one of them was not only 
an actor but a maker of parte of the said plaie. For as moche as 
yt ys thought meete that the rest of ihe players or actors in that matter 
shalbe apprehended to receave soche punyshment as theire leude 
and mutynous behavior doth deserve, these shalbe therefore to re- 
quire you lo examine those of the plaicrs that are comytted, whose 
names are knowne to you, Mr. Topclyfe, what ys become of ihe rest 
of theire feliowes that either had theire partes in the devysinge of 
that sedylious matter or Ihat were actors or plaiers in the same, what 
copies they have given forth of the said playe and lo whome, and soch 
other pointes as you shall thincke meete to be dcmaunded of them, 
wherein you shall require them to deale trulie as they will looke to 
receave anie favour. Wee praie you also to peruse soch papers as 
were fownde in Nash his lodgings, which Ferrys, a Messenger of the 
Chamber, shall delyver unto you, and to certyfie us th' examynacions 

' Quotations from the sources of our information and further references may 
be found in any good edition of the play. For Mr. Fleay's conjecture as lo its 
connection with the closing of the theaters in 1597, see below, p. 188. 

' Nash, Lenltn Siuge, Gtosatl edition, V, aoo. ' Aat, XXVII, 338. 
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Al the time of the arrest of the players, the Lords had evidently 
also ordered the cessation of all performances at the Rose. On 
August lo Hensiowe entered in his Diary an agreement with a 
player who is to act with the Lord Admiral's company at that 
theater, "beginynge Jmediatly after this Restraynt b Recalcd 
by the lordes of the cownsell w'^ Restraynt b by the meanes of 
playinge the Jeylle of dooges." ' The entries in the Diary con- 
cerning Nash's imprisonment in the Fleet, and the news of the 
restraint's being recalled by the Council, are modem forgeries.' 
Though the offense was apparently considered a serious one, 
and the search of Nash's lodgings would even indicate a sus- 
picion of some plot, it does not appear that the players' punish- 
ment continued long. The theater soon reopened, and six 
months later this same company, the Lord Admiral's, was one 
of the two granted special privileges by the Privy Council.' 

By far the most interesting case of the use of the stage for 
political purposes is the well-known effort' of the Essex conspira- 
tors to encourage rebellion by the performance of Shakspcre's 
Richard II.* Though this drama was certainly not originally 
written with any treasonable intent, the scene of the King's 
abdication apparently offended Elizabeth's sensibility in such 
matters, and was e.xpurgated from the first and second quartos, 
issued in 1597 and 1598. The conspirators appear to have be- 
lieved that the public representation of this abdication and of the 
murder of the King might fire the boldness of the chief traitors 
and encourage the populace to rebellion against the present 
Sovereign. They consequently planned to have the play pro- 
duced at the Globe on February 7, 1601, the day preceding the 
date set for the uprising. .As we learn from the testimony of 
Augustine Phillips, a prominent member of the company. Sir 
Charles Percy, Sir Josceline Percy, Lord Monteagle, and several 
others went to some of the Lord Chamberlain's players and re- 
quested them to perform the deposing and killing of King Rich- 

' Henslowe's Diary, 103. > Jhid.. j.\. il[. ' Sec above, p. 58. 

' There seems 10 be no doubl that this play of the "deposing and killing of 
King Richard 11'" was Shakspcre's. It belonged 10 his company; and, as his 
drama had been written alxiut seven ixara before, it might well be referred lo as 
an "old play." 



ard II, promising to give them forty shillings " more than their 
ordinary" to do so. The actors had arranged to play some other 
play, holding that of King Richard as being so old and so long 
out of use that they should have a small company at it, but "at 
this request they were content to play it." ' On the day of the 
performance nine of the conspirators met at one Gunter's house, 
and together went to the Globe, there to derive treasonable in- 
spiration from Shakspere's play.' 

No other representation of Richard II seems to be mentioned 
in the legal documents concerning the conspiracy. In the fol- 
lowing summer Queen Elizabeth, m a conversation with William 
Lambarde, referring to the Essex Rebellion, said, "I am Richard 
II, know ye not that?" Lambarde replied, "Such a wicked im- 
agination was determined and attempted by a most unkind Gent, 
the most adorned creature that ever your Majestic made." 
"He that will forget God," rejoined Elizabeth, "will also forget 
his benefactors; this tragedic was played 40"" times in open 
streets and houses," * With all due respect to the Queen, one 
cannot but feel that the story had grown tremendously between 
February and August. 

Serious as was this conspiracy, resulting in the execution of 
Essex and several others, the players appear to have suffered no 
punishment for their part in it. The protection of their patron, 
the Lord Chamberlain, may have stood them in good stead; or 
it may have been obvious to the authorities that they had had 
no treasonable intent. Moreover, Elizabeth probably did not 
wish to deprive herself of the diversion which their performances 
afforded her. On February 24, a little more than two weeks 
after the rebellion, and on the eve of the execution of Essex, 
the Lord Chamberlain's men played at Court before the Queen.* 
Evidently Shakspere and his fellows stood high in royal favor, 
and they may well have been thankful for the leniency which 
spared them any penalty for their grave indiscretion. 



' Stale Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, 578. 
' Ibid., 573, 575. See also Slate Trials, I, 1413, 1445. 
•Nichols, Progresses of Elimbeth, III, 553. 

'Cunningham, Revels Accounts, xxxii; Thomdike, Hamlet and Centempo~ 
rary Revenge Plays, in Modern Language Association Publications, XVII, ija. 
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Chamberlain's letter to Winwood, of December i8, 1604, wherein 
he narrates : " The tragedy of Gowry, with all the Action and 
Actors, hath been twice represented by the King's Players, with 
exceeding Concourse of all sorts of People. But whether the 
matter or manner be not well handled, or that it be thought unfit 
that Princes shoiJd be played on the Stage in their Life-time, I 
hear that some great Councellors are much displeased with it, 
and so 'tis thought shall be forbidden." ' The phrasing of this 
letter indicates that it may have been this tragedy which caused 
the "commandment and restraint," mentioned in 1624, "against 
the representing of any modem Christian kings in stage-plays." ' 
But it is even more likely that this order resulted from the per- 
formance of Chapman's Biron, which we shall presently consider.' 
The boldness of the actors apparently continued, order or no 
order, for on March 28, 1605, Calvert wrote to Winwood that 
the players did not "forbear to present upon their stage the 
whole course of the present Time, not sparing either King, State, 
or Religion, in so great Absurdity, and with such Liberty, that 
any would be afraid to hear them." ' 

Possibly one of the plays which caused this comment was Day's 
Isle of Gulls, produced in 1605. Mr. Fleay thinks that it was 
almost certainly one of the series of dramas of this time in which 
royahy was satirized. He points out that it was published sur- 
reptitiously; and that the characters who in the extant version 
are called Duke and Duchess, had in the original version been 
called King and Queen.' There seems to be no proof that this 
was actually the play alluded to ui Calvert's letter of March 28, 
as Mr, Fleay suggests; but probably it was indiscreet in its 
first form, and it may have involved its author or producers 
in difficulty. 

It is possible that one of the dramas which caused Calvert's 
comment was the famous and delightful Eastward Hoe, the joint 
production of Jonson, Chapman, and Marston, acted about this 
time. The severe procedure against its apparently mild attack 
on the Scotch would indicate, however, that Calvert must have 

'Winwood, Memorials, II, 41. 

'See below, pp. 105 ff. 

•Fleay, English Drama, I, 108-1 
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exaggerated the frankness of the satire which was allowed to go 
unsuppressed. The play's hit at the King's numerous bestowals 
of knighthood — granted often, it was hinted, for (he sake of the 
fee — in the line "I ken the man weel, he's one of my thirty pound 
knights," ' seems to have passed uncondemned, as did similar 
allusions in other dramas.' But the satirical reference, in Act HI, 
Scene li, to the Scotch adventurers who had followed the King to 
London, apparently brought down the royal wrath upon the 
authors. In the first edition of the play, issued in September, 
1605, the leaves containing this passage were cancelled and re- 
printed, and it occurs only in a few of the original copies. Cap- 
tain Seagull is describing the wonders of Virginia, — gold, pre- 
cious stones, and other treasures, — and as an added attraction 
he remarks : " And then you shall live freely there, without sar- 
geants, or courtiers, or lawyers, or intelligencers, only a few indus- 
trious Scots perhaps, who indeed are dispersed over the face of 
the whole earth. But as for them, there are no greater friends 
to Englishmen and England, when they are out on't, in the 
world, than they are. And for my own part, I would a hundred 
thousand of them were there, for we arc all one countrymen now, 
ye know, and we should find ten limes more comfort of them there 
than we do here." ' This seems to be the passage meant by 
Jonson when he says that "he was delated by Sir James Murray 
to the King, for writing something against the Scots, in a play 
called Eastward Hoe." * But perhaps at the performance of the 
comedy these lines were made even more offensive. 

The trouble about this comedy caused Jonson 's imprisonment 
for a time. The question of his various incarcerations because 
of his plays, which this incident brings up, is a puzzling one, not 
yet satisfactorily soN-ed. Before the j'car 1605 he had appar- 
ently already been twice in difficulties. In just what trouble 
the Poetaster, acted in 1601, had in\'oh'ed him, we do not know ; 

' Act IV, Sc«ne i. 

' See the Pturnix, in Bullen't Mtddtcton. I. 13,$, note. 

•.\ct ni, S<«ne ii; Chstto and Windus edition of Chapmui. 467. The 
portion expunged tx^n at ibc wonh "only k few," Bud continued thraugh the 
passage a^ it is here quoted. 

'Jonson's CMnwrMltMU wilh Drummemi, GiSord's editian of Jantoa, IX. 
390- 
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but the play seems to have been suppressed at some time, or 
there was an attempt to suppress it. Jonson's Dedication to 
Mr, Richard Martin, in the 1616 Foiio, states that this gentle- 
man had formerly "preserved" the play, "which so much ig- 
norance and malice then conspired to have supprest." In the 
Apologetical Dialogue at the end, itself condemned by the 
authorities after one recital, wc find that the author had been 
accused of "taxing the law, and lawyers; captains, and the 
players, by their particular names." Jonson protests that he 
has attacked no persons by name, only general vices. He 
denies any allusion to "the laws or their just ministers," both of 
which he deeply reverences. He did not attack the military 
profession in any way, he contends, and only some players. The 
details of this episode m the war of the theaters must apparently 
remain obscure. 

At a later dale, probably soon after the accession of James, 
Jonson was in trouble because of his Sejanus. Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, who was, Jonson tells us, the poet's 
mortal enemy, had him summoned before the Council because 
of this play, and accused "both of poperie and treason." ' As 
Sejanus was altered before publication, it is impossible to say 
what justification, if any, there was for this charge.' Nor do 
we know the result of Jonson's appearance before the Council. 

His next difftculty of this sort, and apparently by far the most 
serious, was that caused by Eastward Hoe. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the details of this affair, which we 
need not attempt to settle conclusively here. Jonson's own 
account, as reported by Drummond, is plain enough, "He was 
delated by Sir James Murray to the King, for writing something 
against the Scots in a play called Eastward Hoe, and voluntarily 
imprisoned himself with Chapman and Marston, who had written 
it amongst them. The report was, that they should then have 
had their ears cut and their noses." But this fate they escaped. 
"After their delivery he banqueted all his friends." ' 

This story may be literally true, as it has come down to us. 

' Jonson's Conversations with Drummond, GiSord's edition of Jonson, IX, 
393. 

' Ibid., note. • Ibid,, 390-391. 
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But a group of letters, most of them discovered only recently, 
indicate that it may be inaccurate. These epistles were written 
by Jonson and Chapman in the year 1605, to the Kmg, the Lord 
Chamberlain, and various influential patrons. They show that 
the two distinguished poets were at this time in prison, and se- 
riously concerned about their fate, — "committed hethcr," as 
Jonson complained, " unexamyned, nay unheard (a rite not com- 
monliedenyed to the greatest offenders)." Their alleged crime 
was a play, not named, which had apparently given offense to 
the King, It had been utterly misconstrued and misapplied, 
the poets asserted, and the offensive matter was only in "two 
clawses, and both of them not our ownc." ' 

Was this imprisonment that which resulted from Eastward 
Hoe ? Or were Jonson and Chapman twice in custody together 
during the year 1605? Recent opinion has tended to the view 
that the letters refer to the Eastward Hoe affair. This seems 
indeed probable, though in that case Jonson's account of the 
matter, as reported by Druromond, is inaccurate. He did not 
imprison himself voluntarily with his fellow-authors; and Mar- 
ston was not in prison with them. Mr. Dobell, the discoverer 
of most of the letters in question, adopts this view,' as does Mr. 
Schclling, in his recent edition of Eastward Hoe} Mr. Fleay, 
who knew only one of the letters, thought that this imprisonment 
of the two poets resulted from Sejanm, in which they had col- 
laborated.* The latest writer on Jonson, M. Castelain, in an 
elaborate discussion of the affair, holds that this trouble for 
Chapman and Jonson was the result neither of Sejanus nor of 
Eastward Hoe, but probably of Sir Giies Goosecap, an anony- 
mous comedy which seems to have caused some difficulty with 
the censor on the occasion of its publication.* 



' Jonson's Ictler to the Earl of Sa.lis)iury is printed in Cifford's cdititH) ot his 
worts, 1. civii-cxviii. The other letters n-ect first published in the Athtnaum, 
Much 30, 1901. All w convenienlly reprinted in SchclliQg's edition of (he 
pimy in the Belles Leities Series. 

' Atkrmimm, March jo, 1901. 'Belles Lettres ScriES. 

* Eifliik Drama. I, 347. 

' CAsiclnin, Ben Jimwn, 901 B. On Sir GStt G«OKnf see also Fteay, Enf 
liih Drama, II, 3"-3'J: •nd T. M. P»7Tott, Th* Aiaktriliif t^ Sir Cjfe* 
Go»»caff*. in Mtdtm PkiUUgy, IV. ito. i (July, 1906). 
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The cases made out for Sejanus and Sir Giles Goosecap seem 
by no means convincing. In the present state of our knowledge 
we may say that the letters in question apparently refer most 
probably to Eastward Hoe, though this solution also presents 
difficulties. From our point of view the problem b not of great 
importance. We know, at all events, that two of the most dis- 
tinguished poets of their time were imprisoned because of po- 
Htical or personal allusions, in one or more plays, distasteful to 
the Kmg and others ; that for a time they feared serious conse- 
quences, but that their appeals to powerful patrons soon brought 
about their release. 

According to Mr. Fleay, the trouble about Eastward Hoe 
caused the inhibition of the Children of the Queen's Revels, who 
lost the Queen's patronage and for some lime thereafter acted as 
"their own masters," under the name of the Children of the 
Revels,' How the company could have retained the right to per- 
form, if it had lost its royal patent, is not apparent ; nor does it 
seem likely that so severe a penalty would have been imposed 
for this offense. But until the very confused history of the 
children's companies during this decade is at least partially 
cleared up, it is impossible to say how dearly the Revels com- 
pany paid for its indiscretion. 

The same players were again in trouble a few years later — 
in 1608 — because of their production of Biron's Conspiracy 
and Biron's Tragedy by Chapman, whose fondness for treating 
contemporary foreign history, and disrespectful portrayal of 
foreign royalty, now involved him in difficulties. M. de Beau- 
mont, the French Ambassador, had tried to prevent the per- 
formance of the plays, but without avail. " I caused certain 
players to be forbid from acting the history of the Duke of 
Biron," he writes on April 5, 1608. "When however they saw 
that the whole court had left town, they persisted in acting il; 
nay, they brought upon the stage the Queen of France and 
Mademoiselle de Verneuil. The former, having first accosted 
the latter with very hard words, gave her a box on the ear. 



' Louden Stage, 909. See also Thomdike, Itifiv^nce of Beaumont and Flelcker 
11 Shakipere, ao. 
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At my suit three of them were arrested ; but the principal per- 
son, the author, escaped." ' From a letter of Chapman's, thank- 
ing the Duke of Lennox for a safe retreat, it appears probable 
that that nobleman sheltered the poet during this difScully.' 
There is extant another letter by Chapman which seems to 
refer to the two parts of Biron and which was apparently writ- 
ten a little later, when he was endeavoring to have them 
licensed for the press.' ■ He is evidently addressing the censor 
— presumably Sir George Buc, though no name is given — and 
is highly indignant at this gentleman's refusal to allow the 
printing of the plays. It appears from the poet's words that 
at some time— whether after or before the Ambassador's com- 
plaint is not apparent — the Privy Council had thrice given 
special permission for the performance of the two dramas. 
" If the thrice allowance of the Counsailc for the Presentment 
gave not weight enoughe to draw yours after for the presse, 
my Breath is a hopeles adition." On Chapman's application 
for license to print, the censor had evidently complained that 
offensive lines were spoken at the performance, and refused his 
allowance for the press. The poet retorts indignantly that he 
did his " uttermost " to suppress the offensive passages and 
could do no more. " I see not myne owne Plaies; nor carrie 
the Actors Tongues in my mouthe." The objection to these 
plays he considers highly unreasonable and unjust. " Whoso- 
ever it were that first plaied the bitter Informer before the 
frencbe Ambassador for a matter so far from offence ; And of 
so much honor for his maister as those two partes containe, 
perform'd it with the Gall of a Wulff, and not of a man." 
Driven by his wrath to cast prudence aside, Chapman boldly 
reproaches Buc for his refusal and withdraws the request for 
a license. " But how safely soever Illiterate Aucthoritie setts 
up his Bristles against Poverty, methinkes yours (being accom- 
panied with learning) should rebate the pointes of them, and 
soften the fiercenes of those rude manners; you know S', They 
are sparkes of the lowest fier iri Nature that fly out uppon 



' Raumer, Sixtttnik and Se^tnleenlk Centuru 
' Letter printed in Alfunaum, April 6, 1901. 



n, J19. 
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weaknes with every puffe of Power; I desier not you should 
drenche your hand in the least daunger for mec : And therefore 
(with entreatie of my Papers retume) I cease ever to trouble 
you." This spirited letter is signed "By the poore subject of 
your office for the present." 

Possibly some of Chapman's powerful patrons again came 
to his aid. At all events, negotiations with the censor were 
evidently resumed almost at once and a compromise effected, 
for on June 5 of the same year, 1608, the two parts of Biron 
are entered in the Stationers' Register imder Buc's license.' 
To secure this allowance Chapman had to sacrifice a consid- 
erable portion of the plays, to which he refers in the Dedica- 
tion as " these poor dismembered poems." Act II of the Trag- 
edy is entirely omitted, — presumably the part containing the 
scene which offended the French Ambassador. From the Con- 
spiracy it appears that Chapman had also been indiscreet in 
representing English royally. Act IV is obviously a recasting 
in narrative form of a scene at the English Court in which 
Queen Elizabeth had appeared and discoursed at length upon 
pohtical affairs, and which probably contained imprudent allu- 
sions to the Essex Rebellion.' The sadly mutilated condition 
of the two plays shows that the censor had been aroused to 
severe measures, and it seems very likely, as has been already 
suggested, that it was the scandal attendant upon these dramas 
which caused the edict against " the representing of any mod- 
em Christian kings."^ 

In the same despatch in which Beaumont tells of Biron he 
informs us that some of the players were still recklessly satirizing 
the King upon the stage. " One or two days before, they had 
brought forward their own King, and all his favourites, in a very 
strange fashion. They made him curse and swear because he 
had been robbed of a bird, and beat a gentleman because he had 



' Arber, Transcript, III, 380. 

' See Fieay, EHgliih Drama, U, 62-64; London Stagt, 165; Koeppel, Qwl- 
tenSludien tu den Dramen George Chapman's, 34 B. Koeppel's conclusions 
as 10 the sources of the pUys are corrected by F. S. Bom in the Alherurutii. 
Janiiar)' 10, 1903. 

' See below, p. 119. 
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called off the hounds from the scent. They represent him as 
drunk at least once a day, &c. He has upon thb made order 
that no play shall be henceforth acted in London ; for the re- 
peal of which order, they have already offered ioo,oc» livres. 
Perhaps the permission will be again granted, but upon condi- 
tion ihat tliey represent no recent history, nor speak of the 
present time." ' Possibly the Ambassador was exaggerating the 
rigor of the order which resulted from these plays. But ap- 
parently one or more companies got into rather serious trouble 
because of their impertinence. 

That severe measures were sometimes taken against sacri- 
legious and libellous performances, appears from a report of a 
Star Chamber trial in May, 1610, The case was that of Henry, 
Earl of Lincoln, against Sir Edward Dymock and others, "for 
contriving and acting a stage play on a Sabbath day, on a May- 
pole green near Sir Edward Dymock's house, containing scurri- 
lous and slanderous matter against the said Earl by name." 
After the play ended, one of the actors, it appears, " attired like 
a minister, went up into the pulpit attached to the Maypole with 
a book in his hands, and did most profanely, in derision of the 
ho!y exercise of preaching, pronounce vain and scurrilous mat- 
ter, and afterwards affixed to the Maypole an infamous libel 
against the said Earl." The punishments ordered for these 
offenses were extremely heavy. The three principal actors were 
sentenced to be pilloried and whipped at Westminster Hall ; and 
then to be taken into Lincolnshire and suffer the same punish- 
ments again. Here they were also to "acknowledge their 
offenses and to ask God and the Earl forgiveness," and to pay a 
line of £300 apiece. Sir Edward Dymock, as privy and consent- 
ing to the performance, was to be committed to the Fleet during 
the King's pleasure, and to be fined £iixxs.' The offense was 
evidently a serious one; and the severity of the punishments 
ordered shows what fate might befall players who were, as these 
seem to have been, without patent or powerful patron. 

At about thb time Tilney died, and Buc came into complete 



possession of the Revels Office. An interesting manuscript 
play-book, dating from i6i i, the year after Tilney's death, illus- 
trates the sort of "reformations" which Buc made in the plays 
submitted to him for license. This is Lansdowne MS. 807, 
of the play which Buc named the Second Maiden's Tragedy, 
apparently from its slight resemblance to the Maid's Tragedy, 
by Beaumont and Fletcher. "This Second Mayden's Tragedy 
(for it has no name inscribed) may with the rc-formacions bee 
acted publikcly. 51. October. 1611. G. Buc." It was generally 
customary to name the play in the license to act, and as this 
lacked a title, Buc thus supplied one.' 

The manuscript contains some markings and erasures by the 
author or the manager, to shorten it for acting purjwses, and it is 
not always possible to distinguish these from the censor's expur- 
gations. Sometimes Buc made a cross in the margin to call 
attention to his reformations, but not always. 

The plot represents the love of a Lady (unnamed) for the 
deposed King, Govianus, and the efforts of the usurping Tyrant 
to force her to become his mistress, — a fate which she finally 
escapes by her suicide. Evidently the censor was sensitive on 
the subject of kings' mistresses and vice Ln high places, and he 
struck out many lines portraying or denouncing the royal lust, — 
apparently on the ground that such suggestions were disrespect- 
ful to the Sovereign. For example, in Act II, Scene i, in Hel- 
vetius' speech urging his daughter to become the King's mistress, 
nine and a half lines, beginning "That glister in the sun of prince's 
favours," are marked for omission.' In the same scene, where 
GoWanus bitterly reproaches Helvetius for urging his daughter 
to this dishonor, thirty-one lines, commencing "Hadst thou been 
anything beside her father," are marked in the margin, appar- 
ently for expurgation. They consist of violent denunciation of 

' In Tiew of Euc's txplitit slalement thai it had no name, il ia surprising to 
find Mr. Fleay conjecturing, ■'! think the Masler of the Revels objecled to the 
true title, Tke Uturping Tyrant, and substituted this." {English Drama, II, 
331.) 

The play is prioled in the Old English Drama, I; in Haalitt's Dodsley, X; 
and, with the beat text, in the Challo and Windus edition of Chapman's Works 
(1875) among "Doubifu! Plays and FragmcntK." 

' Chatlo and Windus edition, 356; Lansdowne MS. 807, folio 36. 
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Hclvetius and of " the lustful king, thy master." One line is 
crossed through as especially obnoxious and reflecting upon 
morals in high places, — the second of the following: — 

"To end the last act of thy life in pandarism, 
(As you perhaps will say your betters do)." 

In Helvelius' reply, when he repents, and thanks Govianus for 
hb conversion, " Smart on, soul ! " and the five following lines — 
a passage where the now repentant father speaks of the loath- 
someness of his offense — are marked for omission.' Similarly, 
in Act II, Scene iii, when Helvctius violently reproaches the King 
for his unlawful passion, the six lines beginning "You'll prefer 
all your old courtiers to good services," and the last three of the 
same speech, are marked.' So also in Act V, Scene ii, are twelve 
lines bf Govianus' denunciation of the Tyrant, beginning "O 
thou sacrilegious villain 1" ' 

In view of the many lustful tyrants freely portrayed in the 
drama of the period, and notably in the recent Maid's Tragedy, 
to which Buc's note refers, one may wonder why the censor, if 
the marks are his, or the manager, chose these passages for 
omission. That no mere feeling of decency caused the expurga- 
tions is evident from many of the points left unmarked. There 
is no doubt, however, about the final passage condemned as dis- 
respectful to royalty. In Act V, Scene ii, when the expiring 
Tyrant exclaims "Your king's poison'd!" Buc drew a line 
through these words, substituted "I am poison'd !" and made a 
cross in the margin to call especial attention to this reformation, 
— the propriety of which is evident from the disrespectful excla- 
mation with which Memphoiuus greets the news, " The king of 
heaven be praised for it !" * 

Besides these passages reflecting on royalty, the censor has 
expurgated lines for various other causes. His care for religion 
is apparently shown in the omission of the speech of the humor- 
ous First Soldier, in Act V. Scene ii, beginning " By this hand, 
mere idolatry," and in its reference to Latin prayers seeming 
to allude disrespectfully to the Roman Catholic religion.' .\n 

> ChMto and Wudu* edUlact, 357; Luudowne MS.. 807, fo& 37. 
»p.36«; *■♦>. 'P.3T8: ts4. •p.jTs: (.ss- 'p.377: t-SJ- 
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amusing instance of consideration for the feelings of the gentry 
is to be seen in Act IV, Scene i, where the Wife of Votarius, in 
speaking of the loose behavior of maidservants, remarks "There's 
many a good knight's daughter is in service," and " knight " has 
been carefully altered to " man." ' In Act I, Scene i, Govianus' 
speech beginning "Weighty and serious," a fiercely satirical 
portrait of the Third Nobleman, is marked for omission,' As 
it has nothing to do with the plot, it may have been a hit at some 
acluai nobleman, and expurgated for this reason. 

One rather surprising set of "reformations" is to be found in 
several passages ref]ecting on the character of women. Such 
consideration for the feelings of the weaker sex is hardly to be 
expected in the drama of the period; yet the purpose of these 
alterations seems evident, and some of them are unmistakably 
by the censor. In Act I, Scene i, in a speech by the Tyrant, the 
four lines beginning "A woman to set light by sovereignly!" 
are struck out." They are rather mild, referring to women's 
desire to rule, and expressing surprise that the Lady should cleave 
to the deposed king, and not turn her affections to the usurper, 
A clearer case is found in Act III, Scene i, when, after the Lady 
has killed herself to escape the Tyrant's passion, Govianus 
ironically remarks that few women would have acted thus, and 
declares "They'll rather kill themselves with lust than for it." 
Lines are drawn through this and the preceding two lines, and 
Buc's cross in the margin makes clear his disapproval.' He 
was even more particular in Act IV, Scene iii, where the Tyrant 
laments over the dead body of the Lady, and asserts that most 
women would have advised her against the death in which she 
sought refuge from hb lawless passion. 

"Hadst thou but asked th' opinion of most ladies, 
Thoud'st never come to this!" 

Bug marks a large cross in the margin and alters " most " to 
" many," producing a dire effect on the meter, and not vastly 
greater courtesy to the feminine sex.° 

The Master's care in expunging oaths, in conformity with the 



'p. 348; f. 39. 
•p. 37"; f-49- 



•p. 3491 f-3°- 
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statute of i6o6,' is frequently apparent, and generally disastrous 
to the meter. '"Shcart" or "Heart," and '"Slife" or "Life," 
he often crosses out ; nor will he permit " By th' mass." ' But he 
frequently nods, and passes over "Life." "Faith," he seems 
never to object to, as Herbert did later.' 

Early in 1613 occurs a case of interference by the authorities 
which is not altogether easy to understand, and indeed not of any 
particular importance. Some London apprentices, apparently 
ambitious in amateur theatricals, gave an invitation periformance 
of Taylor's Tlie Hog halh Lost his Pearl, in the Whilefriars 
theater. The Sheriffs broke up the assemblage and imprisoned 
some of the actors. Wc learn of all this from the following letter 
of Sir Henry Wotton to Sir Edmund Bacon : — 

" On Sunday last al night, and no longer, some sixteen .Apprentices 
(of whal sort you shall guess by the rest of the Story) having secretly 
learnl a new Play without Book, intituled, The Hog hath lost his 
Pearl; took up the While Frycn for their Theatre: and having 
invited thither (as it should seem) rather their Mistresses than their 
Masters; who were all lo enter per buhtini for a note of distinction 
from ordinary Comedians. Towards the end of the Play, the Sheriffs 
(who by chance had heard of it) came in (as they say) and carried 
some sin or seven of them lo perform the last Act at Bridewel; the 
rest are fled. Now it is strange to hear how sharp-witted the City is, 
for they will needs have Sir John Swinerlon the Lord Maior be meant 
by the Hog, and the iate Lord Treasurer by the Pearl." ' 

Just what is the meaning of "a new Play without Book" no 
one seems to have conjectured. Possibly it refers to the absence 
of a licensed play-book, — that is, of authorization by the Master 
of the Revels. The Prologue, in the edition of 1614, bears out 
this idea, for it states that the play was " tossed from one house 
to another," imtil it had "a knight's license" and might "range 
at pleasure," — that is, until it received Sir George Buc's au- 
thorization. That he did at some time license this play, we know 
from a note by Herbert in later years.* Whether the Sherifls 
broke up the first performance because the apprentices had no 

' See abovt, pp. 1^-10. 
' For examples of these 
* See below, p. 128. 
' tSii Varurum, III, afij, 
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license for their acting or for the play; or because, as Mr, Fleay 
states, the production was on Sunday; ' or because of the sup- 
posed representation of the Lord Mayor and the lale Lord 
Treasurer, we cannot now say. The Prologue indicates that 
there had been considerable question of these alleged allusions, 
for it expressly disclaims any "grunting at state-affairs" and 
"invecting at city vices." * 

The next few years of Buc's administration show several cases 
of interference by the government. The first of these is appar- 
ently an interesting survival of a sort of Roman Catholic contro- 
versial morality. In 1614, at Sir John York's house in York- 
shire, there was a private performance of a "scandalous play 
acted in favor of Popery," in which the Devil declared that all 
Protestants were eternally lost, and carried King James off on 
his back to the fiery lower regions. For this seditious perform- 
ance, Sir John York, his wife, and his brother were fined and 
imprisoned.' A less flagrant case occurred in 1617, when the 
Privy Council interfered to prevent the production of a play rep- 
resenting Marshal d'Ancre. On June 22 they wrote as follows 
to the Master of the Revels. "We are informed that there are 
certain Players, or Comedians, we know not of what Company, 
that go about to play some enterlude concerning the late Mar- 
quesse d'Ancre, which for many respects we think not fit to be 
suffered. We do therefore require you, upon your peri!, to take 
order that the same be not represented or played in any place 
about this City, or elsewhere where you have authority." ' As 
the responsibility for the Marshal's death was assumed by the 
young King Louis XIII, this proceeding was directed by obvious 
political caution.' 



' London Stage, »si. 

* The title-page — nol the Wotton letter, aa Mr. Fleay mjs — tutes thai the 
play was "divert tiroes publicly acted by certain I»ndon PrenticcB." See Fleay, 
r English Drama, II, 156, 

The play is prinled in BazUtt's Dodsley, XI. 

'Slate Papert, Dom., 1611-1618, »4J; i6i8-l6»9, 333; Bistotical MSS. 
W Ctrntnuiion Rtports, III, 63. 

*Collier, English Dramatic PeHry, 1, 391-393; Chalmers, Apotogy. 49». 

*See Ward, English Dramatic Literatim. III. 134. note; and an inlerc»titig 
"n Slate Poftri, Dom., 1611-161B, 461. 
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By far the most interesting example of the censorship in Buc's 
administration is thai of the admirable historical tragedy, Sir 
John Van Olden Barnevelt, probably by Fletcher and Massinger,' 
The patriot Bamevelt, devoted and successful ser\'ant of his 
country, but opponent of the warlike policies of the ambitious 
Maurice of Orange, was arrested for treason and executed by 
order of that Prince on May 13. 1619. In view of the great interest 
felt by the English In the affairs of the Low Countries, and the 
dramatic feaiuresof the story, it is not surprising that the subject 
should have been chosen for a play. Within three months after 
Bamevelt's death, his career was ready for presentation on the 
London stage. On August 14 Thomas Locke wrote to Carleton, 
the English Ambassador at The Hague, " The Players heere were 
bringing of Bamevelt vpon the stage, and had bestowed a great 
deale of money to prepare all things tor the purpose, but at th' 
instant were prohibited by my Lo: of London."' "My Lord 
of London" apparently means John King, Bishop of London,' 
who may have objected to the play on account of its connection 
with the Arminian controversy, which had aroused some excite- 
ment in England. Bamevelt, in the drama, professes himself an 
Arminian.' Whatever the Bishop's objection, it was apparently 
not insuperable, for on August 27 another letter from Locke to 
Carleton says, "Our players have fownd the meanes to goe 
through w"" the play of Bamevelt, and it hath had many spec- 
tators and receaued applause."* The surviving manuscript' 
shows the corrections made by the Master of the Revels, but no 
license lo act. Possibly this was written on some sheet now tost ; 
or it may have been refused, and the play performed without his 
authorization. We have, however, no further indication that 



> Printed in Bullen, Old Plays, II, aoi ff. On the authorship, sec note by 
Boyle, SUd.. 434 B. 

■ SlaU Papert, Dom., 1619-161J, 71. Prioled in full in Butlen, Old Plays, TV, 
381. 

'Sw Sidney Lee, in Bullen, 0^. r>(., IV, 381. The title is so interpreted also in 
the SlaU Papers. Mr. Flea; understands it othenrise. Sec above, p. ig, note. 

* Act I, Scene ii. 

* Stale Pafen, Dom., 1619-161J, 73. Prinled in full in Bullen, Old Plays, 
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the tragedy was ofTcnsive lo the govemmenl, eirept the fact thai 
it was never printed, either in the Fletcher Folios iir elsewhere. 

This striking political tragedy preserves in tone & balance 
between sympathy for Bftrnevelt and iiiip|)ort o( the Prince of 
Orange. In the earlier scenes, the great Advocate is not pre- 
sented as an admirable character, — raiher as a {wlillcal in- 
triguer, ambitious, proud, and egotistical. In the latter part, how- 
ever, he is nobly and sympathetically |x»rtruyifl, — as one who 
has done great services for his country, as the beloved leader of 
the people, as the spokesman of jxihtical liberty. The I'rince 
of Orange is throughout treated with almost unvarying respect. 
He is sympathetically represented as a brave and noble leader, 
generously unwilling to punish IJarnevelt and the other con- 
spirators, but hnalJy submittmg to the insistence of tJie Coun- 
cil' The unimportant character of the Engtishwoman seems 
to be introduced chiefly to speak in favor of the Prince and in 
contempt of his opponents. As the play goes on, however, and 
Bamevelt appears more admirable, the Ogurc of Maurice becomes 
less attractive. 

Though the attitude of the authors towards the English 
Sovereign is unfailingly respectful, the references to James, lo 
the Gowiy conspiracy, and to the Gunpowder Plot being in 
phrases of impeccable loyalty, the dangerous political analogy 
of the p\ay is obvious. As Mr. Boyle has very well put it, 
"There is no doubl that the audience wandered away in their 
thougjus from Sir John Van Olden Bamevelt, the saviour of 
his countn- from the Spanish yoke, as he professed himself in 
his defense on his trial, and Spain's determined enemy, to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, whose beauj bad just fallen on the block, (be 
victim of a perhdious foe and of a mean, shuffling king." ' Nor 
could the passion for ciWl liberty, which breaks in one sumw: into 
fieri' eloquence, have goite unrebuked under the Stuart despot- 
ism. 

If Buc's correctioos of Ibe Second Maiden's Tragedy show the 
Mrt of '' reformation" he administered lo romantic tra^sedies 
Bud ti^;i>coinedies, thi.s manuscript tweais his attitude towards 
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political and historical dramas. He was evidently somewhat 
disturbed at the reprcsenlation upon the stage of the Prince of 
Orange. To make the indiscretion less obvious, he twice strikes 
out " Prince of Orange," and substitutes " the valiant Prince," or 
"(his Prince thai contemns us," adding his warning cross in the 
margin.' In Act I, Scene iii, the Prince has been speaking of 
the ingratitude and disrespect shown him, and the Guard now 
refuses him admittance to the Council Chamber. At this point 
Buc notes in the mai^in, "I like not this: neither do I think 
that the pr. was thus disgracefully used, besides he is too much 
presented," and signs his initials, "G. B." ' 

Some of Buc's expurgations were made so effectively that it 
is impossible to decipher the text beneath. In Act I, Scene i, 
for example, on the first folio of the manuscript, he has twice 
marked out words and placed a cross on the margin ; but the 
condemned phrases are illegible. And at the end of the same 
scene, a speech thirteen lines long is entirely obliterated,' Sim- 
ilarly, in Act II, Scene i, when Bamevclt is speaking against the 
Prince of Orange and against tyranny, six lines are scored through 
and two crosses made.* In the trial scene, also, after the Prince's 
speech rehearsing Bamevelt's faults, twenty lines are expurgated 
by the censor's pen.* Mr. BuUen thinks that these last, as well 
as twenty- six lines shortly before and about twenty immediately 
following, were cut out by the author, to shorten the scene. But 
it seems possible in this play to distingubh the two sorts of cor- 
rection. Buc draws a horizontal line through the text, and puts 
crosses in the margin, — three of them, in the course of these 
twenty lines. The author makes a sort of curly line through 
the text, without marginal mark. It was he, apparently, who 
cut out the other forty or more erased lines in this scene, probably 
to make it harmonize with the censor's reformations." 

On the whole, the Master's corrections evidently involved a 

•Bullen, Old Playt, II, ii8, aji; Add. MS. i8,6s3. folios a, 7. At two 
other pcunts, however, tlie full title of Prioce of Oninge is left undisturbed 
(pp. '3i, »4S. folios?, ii)- 

'p. 313; f. 5. And see BuUeo, op. cil., 11, 304. 

'p. 316; f. 3. 'p. 333; f. 9. 'p. jgg; f. 33. 

< A similar erasure by the author is to be seen on [olio 9, at the opctting of 
Act II, Scene iL 
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considerable portion of the play. But it does not appear that 
Buc was unreasonably severe. He left in some passages which 
might have been judged at the time irreverent to royalty. For 
example, the eloquent speeches of Bamevelt in Act III, Scene 1, 
in which he proudly refuses to submit to the Prince and seek 
his mercy, are unexpurgated, — notably the lines — 

"What i; 



In the strikingly fine speech of Bamcveh at the end of his 
trial, however, the voice of protest against despotism and eulogy 
of political liberty rang out too unmistakably; and Buc saw the 
danger. The alterations here are undoubtedly by the censor's 
pen, showing his horizontal lines through the text and his warn- 
ing crosses in the margin. The significant passage of the speech 
is the following close: — - 

"You rise, and I grow tedious; let me take 
My farwell of you yet, and at the place 
Where I have oft byn heard; and, as my life 
Was ever fertile of good councells for you. 
It shall not be in the last moment barren. 
Oclavius, when he did affect the Empire 
And strove to tread upon the neck of Rome 
And all hir ancient freedoms, tooke thai course 
That now is practisd on you; for the Calos 
And all free sperritts slaine or els proscribd 
That durst have stir'd against him, he then sceasd 
The absolute rule of all. You can apply this: 
And here I prophecie I, that have lyvd 
And dye a tree man, shall when I am ashes 
Be sensible of your groanes and wishes for me; 
And when too late you see this Govcrment 
Changd to a Monarchic youU howle in vaine 
And wish you had a Bamevelt againe. 
Now lead me where you wilt; a speedy Sentence: 
I am ready for it and 'tis all I ask you." 

The shocking application which might be made of all this 
was apparent to Buc, He evidently first corrected the most 

'p. 843; I. "- 
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offensive phrases. He struck out "tooke that course That now 
is practisd on you," and wrote in the margin "cutt of his oppo- 
sites." He crossed out the too significant "You can apply 
this"; and he altered "to a Monarchic" to read "to another 
forme." Then, apparently deciding that the whole passage 
was too dangerous, and should be entirety omitted or radically 
altered, he drew a line through all the text from "Octavius" 
through "howie in vaine." ' The example b an interesting 
one, and shows in an unmistakable manner the fate that awaited 
any expression in the drama of revolt against the Stuart tyranny 
and craving for the ancient liberties of Englishmen. 

No other notable case of censorship occurs until the admin- 
istration of Herbert, whose Office Book gives us many vivid 
glimpses of the sort of supervision he exercised over the drama. 
Stage historians have been accustomed to regard Sir Henry as 
a rather pedantic, interfering censor, with sensibilities almost 
puritanical. But we get this impression of him chiefly because 
we know so much about him. His Office Book, often more 
like a diary, reveals him intimately as a somewhat pompous 
person, rather particular in his duties at times. If we had Til- 
ney's and Buc's Registers, however, the earlier Masters might 
appear to have been equally exacting. Indeed, Herbert's 
" reformations" were apparently no more detailed and fussy than 
those of Buc in the Second MaUen's Tragedy; and I see no 
reason for accusing him of Puritan sympathies except the ex- 
purgation of oaths, to which he was bound by the statute and 
which Buc had practised before him.' He said he was more 
strict with the poets than his predecessors had been ; ' but the 
scenes which he passed without comment indicate that his con- 
cern was by no means a puritanically moral one. 

The first important case of his administration shows him as 
rather lenient than otherwise. For years public feeling had been 
running high against James' feeble policy of friendship with 
Spain, culminating in the project of the marriage of Charles, 
Prince of Wales, with the Infanta Maria. In Gondomar, 
Spanish Ambassador at London, the people saw the very incar- 



' p. 3Q3; f. 34. 



' See above, p. i 
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nation of the Spanish and Jesuitical intrigue which they so bated. 
But the proposed match fell thiou^ In October, 1623, to 
the joy of the English, Charles and Buctingham returned bom 
Madrid without the Spanish bride; James' policy was BnaDy 
ovemtmed ; and Buckingham now headed the movemcDt against 
Spain. In March, 1624, war was declared between the two 
countries, and in August the plaj-wright ifiddleton seized this 
opportunity of catching the popular faaacy by embodying in a 
symbolical play the hatred of Spanisb intrigiie and the joy at 
its defeat. His famous Game al Chess, under the thin disguise 
of the pieces on a chess-board, sets forth a story of perfidious 
Jesuit plotting and, more notably, a portrayal of the visit of 
Charles and Buckingham to the Spanish Court. The White 
and Black Kings and Queens respectively represent the English 
and Spanish sovereigns. The White Knight seems to be Charles, 
the While Duke, Buckingham, and — to omit the other char- 
acters — the Black Knight is a scurrilously bitter portrait of 
Gondomar.' 

In spite of the almost unparalleled boldness of this treatment 
of current events, the play obtained Herbert's official Ucense, and 
was acted by the King's company at the Globe nine times, amid 
great enthusiasm. Then, upon the complaint of the Spanish 
Ambassador to the King, the Game at Chess was suppressed. 
The official correspondence, which has survived, throws an 
interesting light on the affair.' On August 12 Mr. Secretary 
Conway sent the following letter to the Privy Council : — 

"His Majesty hath received tnformaiion from the Spanish Am- 
bassador of a very scandalous comedy acted publickly by the King's 
players, wherein they take the boldness and presumption, in a rude 
and dishonourable fashion, to represent on the stage the persons of 
his Majesty, the King of Spain, the Conde de Gondomar, the Bishop 
of Spalato, &;c. His Majesty remembers well there was a command- 
ment and restraint given against the representing of any modem 
Christian kings in those stage-plays; and wonders much both at the 

' For a full and excellent account of the ptay and the circumstances of its 
production, sec Ward, English Dramalic LUeralure, II, ^1^ S. On the idenlib- 
cation of the characlcrs. set also Fleay, English Drama, II, io6. 

■Printed in part in Chalmers, Apology, 496 ft.; in Dyce's edition of Middle- 
ton; and, iu lull, in Bullcn's edidon of Middletoo, I, Ixxviii S. 
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ptuj, anil also that it hath been per- 
t the first notice thereof should be 
■ kabassador, while so many ministers of 
MMhoMh wd annot but have heard of it. His Maj- 
r ^ tkK jmai Lordships presently call before you as 
itm aade ibc comedy as the comedians that acted it: 
(■■■■Biaa of them to commit them, or such of them aa 
SMI tkahy, uoio prison, if you find cause, or otherwise 
Iw A«r forthcoming; and then certify his Majesty 
4h coBicdy to be, in what points it is most offensive, 
■SHvle, by whom licensed, and what course you think 
>U for the exemplary and severe punishment of the pres- 
k MMd to restrain such insolent and licentious presump- 



4lk JkafKBt 21 the Privy Council replied. They have called 
^ «C Ae principal actois before them, they report, and 
" I of them by what license and authority they have 
l&nmMd to act" the scandalous comedy. "In answer wherelo 
■ 4MQf yooduced a book being an original and perfect copy thereof 
^IKSliKT iffirmed) seen and allowed by Sir Henry Herbert, Knt., 
MMh of the Revels, under his own hand, and subscribed in 
IIicKkI page of the said book: We demanding further, whether 
41HM were not other parts or passages represented on the stage 
ikHi those expressly contained in the book, they confidently 
ttWicsted they added or varied from the same nothing at all," 
vW poet, one Middleton, the Lords report, has " shifted out 
irfUwway"; but they have sent a messenger to apprehend him. 
Wy have sharply reproved the players, forbidden them to act 
dblb comedy any more, or any play whatsoever until hb Mai- 
Arty's pleasure be further known, and made them give bond 
te their attendance upon the Council when wanted. Instead 
<it ttllmg the King the offensive passages, they send the book, 
*»bscribed by the Master of the Revels, so that Conway, or some 
iMK appointed by the King, may peruse the play, and "call Sir 
Htmry Herbert before you to know a reason of his licensing 
lAtrrvof, who (as we are given to imderstand) is now attending 
qA court." ' 
The responsibility of the affair was now shifted to the shoul- 

' fiuUeo's Middleton, I, lixviii-Uxix. ' Ibid., Izm-Un, 
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ders of the Master of the Revels, who seems to have interceded 
at once with his kinsman and superior officer, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Chamberlain. On August 27 Conway wrote again 
to the Council, expressing the King's satisfaction wilh their 
procedure, and bidding them "examine by whose direction and 
application the personating of Gondomar and others was done; 
and that being found out, the party or parties to be severely 
punished, his Majesty being unwilling for one's sake and only 
fault to punish the innocent or utterly lo ruin the company." ' 
Pembroke had evidently been soothing the King's feelings and 
had settled the affair. On the same day he wrote to the Lord 
President of the Council, re\'iewing the history of the case, and 
stating that the players had petitioned the King that they might 
be allowed to i>erform again. "His Majesty now conceives the 
punishment," writes the Lord Chamberlain, "if not satisfactory 
for that their insolency, yet such as since it stopps the current 
of their poore livelyhood and maintenance, without much preju- 
dice they cannot longer undergoc. In consideration therefore 
of those his poore servants, his Majesty would have their Lord- 
ships connive at any common play lycenscd by authority, that 
they shall act as before." But the players arc to be " bound " not 
to repeat the Game at Chess, and the Lords are to continue their 
efforts to find out who was originally responsible for the produc- 
tion of the play.' 

As Middleton had "shifted out of the way," his son Edward 
was brought before the Council, but released with the injunction 
to attend again whenever required.' There seems to be no re- 
liable evidence for the story that Middleton himself was impris- 
oned because of the play, and freed on sending to the King a 
petition in humorous doggerel.* It appears, then, that for this 
grave indiscretion the only punishment inflicted was the sup- 
pression of the company for about two weeks. This leniency 
is not hard to understand. The players and the poet were ab- 
solved from real responsibility by the license of the Master of 
the Revels, who was, in his turn, protected from serious conse- 
quences by his influence with the Lord Chamberlain. Moreover, 

* Bullpn's Middleton, I, Ixxx-lmd. ' Iltid.. Ixxxi-[xx.\ii. ' Ibid., IxndL 
'Ibid., Uuaii; aDd see Ward, Englith Dramatic Literature, II, 497. 
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the King's Spanish policy was now reversed, Charles and Buck- 
ingham were in command, and the alUpowerful "White Duke" 
must have looked kindly on the play which celebrated the course 
he was now guiding. 

The eagerness with which the public welcomed dramatic repre- 
sentation of such vital current politics is strikingly evident in 
the great enthusiasm which greeted the Game at difss. This 
is made vivid by a letter from Chamberlain to Carleton, dated 
August 21, 1624, in which he speaks of the "famous play of 
Gondomar, which halh been followed with extraordinary curios- 
ity, and frequented by all sorts of people, old and young, rich 
and poor, masters and servants, papists, wise men, &c., church- 
men and Scotsmen." ' The exceptional applause which the 
play won was remembered as a stage tradition for many years.' 
But the authorities continued to frown upon it, and the early 
primed editions apparently had to be issued surreptitiously, 
without license, for they are not entered in the Stationers* 
Register." 

Perhaps the trouble over the Gawe at Chess made Herbert 
more careful. In the following December he evidently threat- 
ened the same company of players with serious consequences 
for having performed without his license a play called the Span^ 
ish Viceroy. Their humble submission on this occasion has 
already been quoted.' There is no evidence to show that the 
play contained dangerous political allusions. It has not been 
positively identified, but has been supposed to be by Massinger.* 

In 1625 the Privy Council interfered again to guard the feel- 
ings of a foreign government. "The East India Company," 
writes Locke to Carleton, " have ordered Greenbury, a painter, 
to paint a detailed picture of all the tortures inflicted on the Eng- 
lish at Amboyna, and would have had it all acted in a play, but 
the Council was appealed to by the Dutch ministers, and stopped 
it, for fear of a disturbance this Shrovetide." ' 

A case of trouble for the poet Massinger appears in Herbert's 

' Butlcn's MiddletoD, I, lixxiv. ' See Aid., Uxxvt. 

' See Fleay, London Stage, 356. * Sec above, p. 77. 

' See Ward, English Dramalk Lilerature. Ill, 8-9. 
'Stale Papers, Dom., Add., t6a3-i635, 48. 
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Office Book on January ii, 1631, when the Master noted that 
he had refused to license a play by that dramatist because "it 
did contain dangerous matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, king 
of Portugal, by Philip, there being a peace sworn 'iwixt the Kings 
of England and Spain." ' Massinger thereupon thoroughly 
revised the play, duly removing the most "dangerous matter" 
and altering names and scenes. He then submitted it again 
to Herbert. This time the Master licensed it without question, 
and it appeared under the title Believe As You List, with an 
apology in its prologue for coming "too near a lale and sad 
example," This second draft which Massinger submitted to 
the Revels Office still survives in his autograph manuscript, 
showing Herbert's license.^ In several places the author at 
first inadvertently wrote the original names, and then corrected 
them. "Sebastian" appears twice, "Carthage" is written over 
"Venice," and there are other similar slips. To what extent 
the original play was altered in other respects it is impossible 
to say, as, except in a few instances like these, the process of 
revision was completed before the author made his fair copy 
for the licenser.* 

Gardiner's paper on the Poliiical Elements in Massinger* 
points out in Believe As You List a striking analogy to Charles' 
attitude at this date towards his brother-in-law Frederick, 
Elector Palatine and titular King of Bohemia. In this play, 
as well as in several others, Gardiner thinks that Massinger 
was representing, under a thin disguise, current political events; 
and portraying them from the standpoint of the faction to 
which belonged his patrons the Herberts, Earls of Pembroke 
and Montgomery. In the Bondman, for example, in the char- 
acter of Gisco he satirized the Duke of Buckingham, then op- 
posed by Pembroke ; but in the Great Duke of Florence, some 
four years later, he exhibited towards the favorite the new and 

^1821 Variorum, III, 129-231. 

' The license is reproduced in facsimile in the edition of the play in the 
Percy Sodcly Publications, XXVII, loj. 

' See An Autograph Play 0/ Philip Massinger, in the Alhtnaitm, January ig, 
igot. The MS. is now in ihe British Museum. 

* New Shakspere Saciely Trantaaionl, 1876; reprinted from Contemporary 
/Uvieui, August, 1S76. 
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friendly attitude now felt by the brothers Herbert, Th^ Maid 
of Honor, again, according to Gardiner, shows a striking sim- 
ilarity to the policy followed by Charles and James towards the 
Elector Frederick, 

The analogies which Gardiner points out are interesting and 
often plausible. It is possible that Massinger was indeed putting 
into the plays this political significance; and if he was doing 
it in support of the faction favored by Pembroke, that nobleman, 
as Lord Chamberlain, perhaps protected him from trouble with 
the censor. At all events, the allusions seem to have been 
sufficiently veiled to avoid stirring up much public notice or the 
wrath of the King. 

In 1632, the year following Believe As You List, Herbert noted 
in his Register his displeasure at Shirley and Chapman's The 
Ball. The offense in this case was the manner in which "divers 
lords and others of the Court" were represented. On receiving 
promises of omissions, however, and of not "suffering it to be 
done by the poet any more," Herbert allowed the play.' In 
the next year, 1633, there appears to have been a veritable 
epidemic of offensive language among the playwrights. In 
May, 1633, Inigo Jones complained of his being represented in 
the character of Vitruvius Hoop, in Jonson's Tale o/a Tub, "as 
a persona! injury unto him"; and the Lord Chamberlain com- 
manded Herbert to allow the play only on condition that Vitru- 
vius Hoop's part and "the motion of the Tub" be "wholly 
struck out," ' In June, in allowing the Seaman's Honest Wife, 
Sir Henry was so offended by its numerous oaths that he ap- 
pended to his license the following note: "I command your 
Bookeeper to present mec with a faire Copy hereaft. and to 
leave out all oathes, prophaness & publick Ribaldry as he will 
answer it at his perill. H. Herbert." ' 

The trouble with Fletcher's Woinan's Prize, or The Tamer 
Tamed, followed in October, and resulted, as we have seen, in 
Herbert's closer supervision of revived plays.* On complaint 

' iSit VarioTuvt, III, sji-aja. On the altered paBsages, see Flcay, Engtith 
Drama, II, 339. 

' 1821 Varionim, III, 33a. ' Bullen, Old Plays, II, 43a. 

•See above, p. 81. 
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of the "foul and offensive matters" which it contained, the Mas- 
ter suppressed the play and sent for the book, which he returaed 
to the company three days later, " purgd of oaths, prophaness, 
and ribaldrye," and with the following note "subscribed and 
directed to Knight, their book-keeper," who had evidently 
already tried his hand at expurgating it. 

"Mr. Knight, 

" In many things you have saved mee labour; yet wher your judg- 
menl or penn fayld you, I have made boulde to use mine. Purge 
ther parts, as I have the booke. And I hope every hearer and player 
will thinke that I have done God good servise, and Ihe quality no 
wronge; who hath no greater enemies than oaths, prophaness, and 
publique ribaldry, wh"* for Ihe future 1 doe absolutely forbid to bee 
presented unto mee in any playbooke, as you will answer it at your 
perill, 21 Octob. 1633." 

The incident was closed three days later, when, as Herbert 

tells us, the players apologized. "Lowins and Swanston were 
sorry for their ill manners, and craved my pardon, which I gave 
them in presence of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Benfeilde." ' 

Though the publisher of the Fletcher Folio asserts that the 
text is restored to its original form, we may not have the Tamer 
Tamed in its full and "offensive" state, and can therefore not 
determine Just what passages were complained of. Herbert's 
comments would indicate that the offense was chiefly profanity. 
There seems to be no foundation for the statement that the fault 
consisted in the attacks on the Puritans. Weber, in his edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher,' asserts that the persons who com- 
plained were probably Puritans, and "the passages reprobated 
. . . were probably those levelled at the sect, which seems to 
have stood high in the favor of Sir Henry." This is highly un- 
likely. Certainly Herbert, chief fosterer of the stage and de- 
pendent upon it for his income, and in sentiment "more royalist 
than the King," would have been the last person to sympathize 
with the Puritans. And the year during which the Puritan 
Prynne, for his attack on the drama, was lying in prison, pre- 



' See Herbert's full a< 



It ol the affair in iSii Variorum, III, aeS-jio. 
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paratory to his further punishment on the pillory, was an un- 
likely time for the exhibition of much consideration towards 
that sect. The passages in the Tamer Tmned to which Weber 
alludes ' arc rather mild and commonplace hits at the Puritan 
opjxisition to May-poles, morris-dances, and players. As for 
the scene in which, according to Weber, "Fletcher seems to 
have thrown the glove of defiance before these pious foes, by 
introducing the most disgusting obscenity," ' I fear that the poet 
did not need ihc added inducement of this opposition to egg him 
on. Certainly the play is indecent enough, and some of its 
offenses in lliis respect may perhaps have shocked even Sir 
Henry Herbert, Apparently the Tamer Tamed did not suffer 
from this temporary cloud. About a month later it was acted 
at Court, and, Herbert tells us, "very well likt." ' 

In the same busy month — October, 1633 — two other 
troubles confronted the Master. The High Commission Court 
had apparently interfered in the case of Jonson's Magnetic 
Lady, on account of some offensive interpolations, mostly oaths, 
made by the actors. The players, in their first petition to the 
Court, laid the blame on the Master and on the author; but in 
their second petition "they did mee right," notes Herbert, "in 
my care to purge their plays of all offense." Whereupon "my 
lords Grace of Canterbury bestowed many words upon mee, and 
discharged me of any blame, and layd the whole fault of their 
play called The Magnetick Lady, upon the playere," * Offen- 
sive personalities, as well as oaths, the actors seem to have been 
making use of; for in this same October, the Master tells us, 
"Exception was taken by Mr, Sewsler to the second part of 
The Cilly Shuffler, which gave me occasion to stay the play, till 
the company had given him satisfaction; which was done the 
next day, and under his hand he did ccrtif>-e mee that he was 
satisfyed." ' It would seem that Mr. Sewster had been offen- 
sively satirized in this production. 

One bright spot cheered Herbert in this year of struggling 



* iSii VdfMntn, III, 1 



And see FJe«y, EHsHdt Dntait, I, 385-3 



against "oaths and ribaldry." In July, 1633, Shirley's Young 
Admiral aroused his warm approval, and caused him to enter 
in his Register this patronizing eulogy : — 

"Tbe comedy called The Yonge Admirall, being free from oaths, 
prophaneness, or ohsceanes, hath given met much delight and satis- 
faction in the readinge, and may serve for a patlerne lo other poctts, 
not only for Ihe betlring of maners and language, but for ihe improve- 
ment of the quality, which hath received some brushings of late. 
When Mr. Sherley hath read this approbation, I know it will encour- 
age him to pursue ihis beneficial and cleanly way of poetry, and when 
other poelts heare and see his good success, I am confident they will 
imitate the original for their own credit, and make such copies in 
Ihis harmless way, as shall speak tbem masters in their art, at the first 
sight, lo all judicious spectators. It may be acted this j July, 1633. 
I have entered this allowance for direction to my successor, and for 
example to all poetls, that shall write after the date hereof." ' 

Any one who would see Herbert's ideal of dramatic writing 
has therefore but lo read the Young Admiral. It is indeed far 
more "cleanly" than many dramas of the period, but various 
passages in it give us added proof that Herbert's concern was 
more with the abhorred oaths than with modem notions of 
decency. 

Herbert's reputation as a puritanical person, "pious" and 
"delicate," rests chiefly on the affair of D'Avcnant's WHs. 
Though the inference usually drawn from his account of this 
seems to mc hardly justified, the story does certainly reveal him 
in an amusingly pedantic light. The Master, it appears, had 
"reformed" this play so rigorously that the ire of the author was 
aroused. The exasperated D'Avenant secured the aid of En- 
dymion Porter, to whom he afterwartls dedicated the comedy. 
At the intercession of this gentleman, the Kmg himself consented 
to intervene, and actually went over the play-book with Herbert, 
to moderate his censorial zeal, and restore some of the expur- 
gated words. The Master's record of the affair shows a comical 

' 1821 Vnriorum, III, 3^3. At this period Shirley seems lo have been in close 
and friendly relations with the Master and even with the King. In this same year 
Charles suggested lo the dramatist, through Herbert, the plot for his Camtslef, — 
which his Majesty afterwards naturally thought "the bret play he hod seen for 
seven years." Sec Aid,, 236, 



f mizttne of bis lespect for the royal judgment and his obstinate 
persistence in his own news. "The king is pleas^ to take 
faith, death, 'sh^t for asseverations and no oaths, to which I 
do humbly submit as my master's judgment ; but under fax'our 
oonceive them to be oaths, and enter them here to declare my 
opinion and submission." King Charles' tactful consideration 
for the feehn^ of his Master oi the Revels is apparent from the 
tatter's statement that "the kinge would not take the booke at 
Mr. PoTteis hands; but commanded him to bring it to mee, 
which he did, and likewise commanded Davenant to come to 
me for it, as I beUeve; otherwise he would not have byn so 
dvill,'" The tone of the WUs is, to the modem taste, consist- 
ently indecent throughout, and one situation is, as Mr. Ward 
puts it, "of a breadth which would have suited the most frolic 
pages of Boccaccio"; but these things naturally did not con- 
cern Herbert, intent on hb search for profanity. 

The Masler's condemnation of oaths extended over printed 
plays as well as stage presentations. It is worth while to glance 
at his activity in this line during these years. Since the passage 
of the statute of 1606 such expurgation had been attended to 
with moreor less rigor. Later editions of plays originally printed 
before the statute, frequently show reformations of this sort. 
The Jonson Folio of i6i6, for example, exhibits such substitu- 
tions as " Believe me" for " By Jesu." Later reissues of plays 
often show still more rigorous emendations. Herbert's energy 
in eliminating oaths seems, during part of his administration 
at least, to have been applied vigorously to the press. Inter- 
esting examples of his very fussy alterations in this line may 
be seen in the fourth quarto of Philaster,^ published in 1634, 
the same year in which the Master tried to be so severe with the 
profanity in D'Avenanl's Whs. In Phiiaster, too, "Faith" 
is cut out, or changed to such words as "Marry" or "Indeed." 
" By Heaven " is altered to " By these hilts." Even the heathen 
gods were not to be invoked without caution. "By the gods" 
is frequently displaced by "And I vow," "By my sword," "By 

' 1811 Varumin, III, ajj. 

■Thr Tirsl edilion of Phiiaster, in 1630, wu not Ucuued by the Revels Office. 
(Arbcr, Transcript, III, 66a.) 
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my life," "By all that's good." Instead of "By the just gods," 
the poet is allowed to asseverate " By Nemesis." ' If the Revels 
Office attended thus minutely to the new editions of many plays, 
the Master and his Deputy must indeed have been kept busy. 

To return to cases of dramatic performance, —the Queen's 
company seems to have been in trouble in 1637. The Prologue 
of Brome's English Moor, produced by them in that year, in- 
' forms us that the actors had been "restrained" for a time, but 
does not tell us the cause of their punishment. The players 
promise, in the Prologue, that [hey will submit to the "high 
powers," and wiil "utter nothing may be understood oSensive 
to the state, manners or time." ' We know nothing further 
about the case. Presumably the company had presented some 
play containing indiscreet allusions to affairs of state. 

A case of a different sort arose in June, 1638. There had 
been some difficulty about the licensing of Massinger's King 
and Subject, which had been finally laid before the King himself 
for his opinion. After expurgating some apparently seditious 
lines, Charles bade the Master allow the play, Herbert's account 
of the matter is amusingly characteristic. 



"At Greenwich the 4 of June, Mr. W, Murray gave mee power 
from the king to allowe of the play, and tould me that he would 

warrant it. 

"'Monys? Wee'le rayse supplies what ways we please, 
And force you to subscribe to blanks, in which 
We'le mulct you as wee shall thinke fitt. The Cisars 
In Rome were wise, acknowledginge no lawes 
But what their swords did ratifye, the wives 
And daughters of the senators bowinge to 
Their wills, as deities,' Stc. 



This is a peece taken out of Philip Mesainger's play called The King 
and the Subject, and entered here for ever to bee remembered by 
mysoD and those that cast their eyeson it, in honour of Kinge Charles, 

' All such alterations are registered in the foot-noles in the Varionlm Edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. I. A multitude of such ejtamplea could doubtless be 
collected from the books o( the time. 

» Brome, Works, II, i. 



m; master, who, readinge over the play at Newmarket, set bis marke 
upon the place with hia owne hande, and in thes words: 

'"This is too insolent, and to bee changed,' 

"Note, that the poett mattes it the speech of a king, Don Pedro 
king of Spayne, and spoken to his subjects." ' 

Certainly the passage on the raising of supplies was indiscreet, 
in view of the bitter trouble between King and Parliament. 
It is striking to find that it b by the same hand which probably 
penned the one notable protest against despotic government 
which we have encountered, — the closing speech of Bamevelt 
at his trial.* 

The care still taken to suppress any disrespect shown to re- 
ligion is illustrated in the following year, 1639, when, according 
to a letter, the players of the Fortune were fined a thousand 
jxiunds — one may doubt the sum — for setting up on the stage 
an altar, a basin, and two candlesticks, and bowing down to 
them. The actors alleged that it was an old play revived, and 
the altar merely one to the heathen gods; but the authorities 
decided that the performance was in contempt of the ceremonies 
of the church." 

In the same year the Aldermen of London and the profession 
of proctors were also in need of protection against the stage. 
A complaint was made in September, we learn, to the King in 
Council, "that the stage-players of the Red Bull have lately, 
for many days together, acted a scandalous and libellous play, 
wherein they have audaciously reproached, and in a libellous 
manner traduced and personated, not only some of the Al- 
dermen of the City of London and other persons of quality, but 
also scandalized and defamed the whole profession of Proc- 
tors belonging to the Court of Probate, and reflected upon the 
present Government." The Council ordered that the Attorney- 
General should call before him "not only the poet who made 
the said play, and the actors that played the same, but also the 



' sS2i Varitirum, III, 340. Herbert (ells m that 
changed. It does not seem lo have survived. 

'See above, p. :i7. ' Staie Papers, Dom., 1639, 140-141 
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person who licensed it"; and that, having ascertained the truth 
of the complaint, he should proceed "roundly" and expedi- 
tiously against the offenders, in order that their "exemplary 
punishment may prevent such insolence betimes." ' The name 
of this production was the Whore New Vamped. Another 
document informs us of its objectionable passages: the 
dubbing of all proctors "arrant knaves," and the even more 
shocking assertion, "The alderman is a base, drunken sottish 
knave, I care not for the alderman ; I say the alderman is a 
base, drunken, sottish knave !" ' 

As the storm of the Civil War draws near, it is most fitting 
that the last important case we have to chronicle shoidd be one 
of disrespect to the King and defiance of the authority of his 
servant, the Master of the Revels. The offenders were William 
Beeston's company at the Cockpit theater, sometimes known as 
the "King's and Queen's young company." We leam of the 
affair from Herbert's Register and from the following order 
issued by the Lord Chamberlain on May 3, 1640. 



"Whi 



as Wm. Bieslon and the company of players of the Cock- 
Urury Lane have lately acted a new play without any license 
the Master of his Majesty's Revells, and being commanded to 



forbear playing or acting of the same play by the said Master of the 
Revells, and commanded likewise to forbear all manner of playing, 
have notwithsianding in contempt of the authority of the said Master 
of the Revells and the power granted unto him under the great seal 
of England, acted the said play and others to the prejudice of his 
Majesty's service and in contempt of the office of the Revells, whereby 
he, they, and all other companies ever have been and ought to be 
governed and regulated: These are therefore in his Majesty's name 
and signification of his roya! pleasure to command the said Wm. 
Bieslon and the rest of that company of the Cockpit players, from 
henceforth and upon sight hereof to forbear to act any plays what- 
soever until they shall be restored by the said Master of tbe Revells 
unto iheir former liberty." ' 

Herbert informs us that on the following day Beeston was 
committed to the Marshalsea, and that for three days the com- 

' state Papers, Dom.. 1639, 539. 

* Ibid., 530-531; Chalmers, Apology, 504-505, note. 

' Chalmers, Apology, 517, note. 
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pany "laye still." But on the fourth, "at my Lord Chamber- 
Icn's entreaty," and "upon their petition of submission sub- 
scribed by the players," Herbert restored to Ihem their liberty 
of playing. "The play I cald for," he notes, "and, forbiddinge 
the playinge of it, keepe the booke, because it had relation to the 
passages of the K-'s journey into the Northe, and was complaynd 
of by his M."* to mee, with commandc to punishe the offenders." ' 
As a result of this trouble, Beeston was removed from the manage- 
ment of the " King's and Queen's young company," and D'Ave- 
nant appointed by the Lord Chamberlain to take charge of it.* 
The reckless insubordination of a royal company on this occa- 
sion is hard to understand. Their reflections upon the "King's 
journey into the North," cannot, however, have been danger- 
ously disrespectful, or they would have been more severely 
punished. 

The catastrophe now approached to which the loyal Master 
of the Revels in after years referred as "the Late Horrid Re- 
bellion, when sir Henry Herbert owned not their uniust and 
Tyranicall Authority." * His task was over, and in the Office 
Book which had chronicled so many famous dramas he made his 
last entry, — "Here ended my allowance of plaies, for the war 
began in August, 1642." * 

That industrious and practical playwright, Thomas Hey- 
wood, eWdcntly understood very well the nature of the censorship 
which we have been following. In his Apology for Actors, 
written in 1613, he thus sums up the errors against which the 
dramatists must be especially on their guard. " Now, to speake 
of some abuse lately crept into the quality, as an inveighing 
against the state, the court, the law, the cilty, and their goveme- 
mcnts, with the parttculariung of private men's humors (yet 
alive), noble-men and others : I know it distastes many ; neither 
do I in any way approve it, nor dare I by any meanes excuse it." ' 
Other dramatists, also, show eridences of guarding against 

' tSit Yaritntm. Ill, ml 

* See the mmnt tppoindng D'Aranut, printed im Cbalnen, A f ttt f j , 5>9> 

* HUliiraD-PtiilKpps, Dramatic Kttmit, jj. * iSii I'wiw— , III, i4>- 

* Prinied in tbc Shakspeni Sodctr PubtkiuMU; HI. 6t. 



such accusations as these. The prologues and epilogues of the 
period contain many protestations that the author b not in- 
veighing against the stale or any other institution, and is not 
attacking or satirizing any individual persons. The poets even 
protest at times that they have avoided indecency and immoral- 
ity. Fear of the presence of spies who might misinterpret 
their lines and involve playwright and players in trouble with 
the authorities also seems to disturb them occasionally. The 
most striking and amusing expression of these ideas is in ihc 
Induction of Jotison's Bartholomew Fair, which ridicules such 
interpretations of a play as the City had made in the case of 
the Hog hath Lost his Pearl in the preceding year,' and satirizes 
the official condemnation of profanity. "It is agreed by the 
aforesaid hearers and spectators, That they neither in them- 
selves conceal, nor suffer by them to be concealed, any stale- 
decypherer, or politic picklock of the scene, so solemnly ridicu- 
lous as to search out who was meant by the gingerbread -woman, 
who by the hobby-horse man, who by the coslardmonger, nay, 
who by their wares. Or that will pretend to affirm on his own 
inspired ignorance, what Mirror of Magistrates is meant by the 
justice, what great lady by the pig-woman, what concealed 
statesman by the seller of mousetraps, and so of the rest. But 
that such person, or persons, so found, be left discovered to the 
mercy of the author, as a forfeiture to the stage, and your 
laughter aforesaid. As also such as shall so desperately, or 
ambitiously play the fool by his place aforesaid, to challenge the 
author of scurrility, because the language somewhere savours 
of Smithfield, the booth, and the pigbroth, or of profaneness, 
because a madman cries, God quit you, or bless yov" Other 
writers appear at times to take the matter more seriously, and 
to be really in fear of condemnation for sedition or slander.' 

These were indeed the faults which brought down the wrath 
of the censor. On the whole there was, throughout the period, 
a fairly rigorous suppression of anytlung touching on current 

* See above, p. 1 12. 

' See, for example, the Preface to Maraton's McicotiUnt, Ihe Prologues 10 
Beaumont's Woman-Holer and Knigkl of the Btming Pttik, and the Prologue 
to TaykiT's Hog hath Lost his Pearl. 



pofilkal sad iilijjiiiii niwilifwii. and a 
ptw dBta^trt prrwaBrirt, Tbe natnte of I 
betban dmm » soffidetf ei iJ en te ikat ibe ceaasr sas ■« 
csDoenied with t facw ic y ana iBtwaRyig oik Bodcis gw. ft 
•oqU, of oKiiae, be absurd to eipect bin to baifc bcea, fm 
sumnung up socb a txamy of tbe ooBotsta^ ooe dndkl afao be 
canful to bear in nsid that k was pnfaoblr e nb cCTd oo nne 
r^ulariy and conBstentijr thao the Inrs vhidi ire have ansti- 
tpXeA io an earlier chapter. Dotdxkss manjr pl^s. irrnlf 
before Herbert's day, went qtote auxnaoied and B&nsed. 
And we oi^t never to be surprised if we find paas^es i*""*^*"' 
which seem iax won flagrant than some that brodgh t <kmm 
rebuke upon players and poets. In Boc's ei p urga tioBs of Ae 
SeamJ Maiden's Tragedy, tor example, we saw nther l igiiDB S 
suppression of disrespectful aUusioos to the wkked Tjant. 
But tbe drama of tbe period abounds in apparently uni epre ss cd 
portrayals of weak and vicious kings who meet avenging death, 
and of intriguing and pernicious favorites. The if aid's Tragedy, 
Buppoaed to have seoned offenave to Charles 11 in later years, 
apparently aroused no protest in the early Stuan period. Such 
examples as these show the real freedom allowed in many cases 
to the dramatists of this time. 

Tbe punishment of erring actors was on the whole extremely 
lenient. Wc have encountered scarcely a case of real severity. 
When we consider the customs of the time, and compare the 
dire penalties meted out to some offending Puritans — John 
Stubbes' loM of his right hand, Prynne's mutilation and suffer- 
ing in the pillory — it ts evident how effectively the protection 
of their patrons and the favor of the Court sheltered the players 
and the playwrights. 

It is always dangerous to speculate on how things would have 
turned out if conditions had been quite different from what they 
were. But the problem of the effect of the censorship on the 
drama of the period is too interesting to avoid. What would the 
Elizabethan drama have been, had it been free from thb super- 
vision? Not materially different, I imagine, from what it was. 
The dramatists would no doubt have been spared much annoy- 
ance, for it must have been peculiarly exasperating to them to 
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have their verses spoiled by such "reformations" as we have 
seen; but the general content and spirit of their plays would 
probably have been much the same. They would undoubtedly 
have indulged in much more personal satire and scurrilous 
abuse of living individuals, — a loss to which we can easily 
reconcile ourselves, as we can to the expurgated oaths. They 
would doubtless have written more plays treating current poli- 
tics, and especially foreign relations and affairs. The great 
popular approval which greeted the Came at Chess, shows how 
eager the public was for representations of really vital events 
such as these; and the case of Massinger also indicates the 
willingness of some playwrights to deal with these themes. But 
even when the drama did touch politics, it was rather, especially 
under the Stuarts, the mere expression of the views of one fac- 
tion of the Court party, as in Massinger's case, than any dis- 
cussion of the great political and religious questions which were 
stirring so profoundly the heart of the nation. This was not 
due to the censorship. Nearly all those seriously concerned 
for civil liberty and religious reform were comprised in the party 
loosely called Puritan, and to them the stage was anathema. 
Under no circumstances could it have served as a voice for their 
views and aspirations. The dramatists were the spokesmen 
of the party then dominant, — Court, Royalist, Cavalier, — 
almost completely out of touch and sympathy with the great 
movements which were so soon to triumph. 

The Elizabethan drama was, indeed, essentially non-con- 
troversial. It was chiefly romantic, concerned not with how 
things ought to be, but with how they might appear most splen- 
did, most thrilling, most effective. Or when it assumed a realis- 
tic attitude, it dealt rather with the analysis of human character, 
of the foibles of human nature, than with political and social 
problems. It is difficult to imagine Beaumont and Fletcher, for 
instance, using the stage as a weapon in religious or political 
controversy; or, to take the most illustrious case of all, to think 
of Shaksperc as having been restrained by the censorship from 
entering the controversial arena. Obviously in sympathy with 
the government and the customs prevailing in his time, the great 
poet seems to have looked with some contempt upon the popu- 
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hoe and thdr desire for civic rights. But on the whole such 
political questioDs interested him little, — and religion appar- 
ently scarcely at alL The persons with whom he associated, the 
audiences for idiom he wrote, the patrons who assisted him, 
had no real concern with these ideas which were about to revolu- 
tionize the nation. Xor can we imagine him, dispassionate 
though sympaihclic observer and portraycr of human nature as 
he was, — so dispassionate that we can scarcely guess his views 
OD any of the gxtat questions of society, — we cannot imagine 
such a man ev^ becoming imder any circumstances the mere 
mouihpiMiv of a political or religious party, ever desiring to use 
his an for a o^ntroversial purpose. These things were not his 
CMkxm. WTion the manuscripts of his plays were submitted 
10 Ae Rewb Office, the pen of Tilney or of Buc, we may feel 
«wp, marred with no considerable "reformations'* his unblotted 
KiKs; nor would his dramas have been materially different from 
whdH :hcy are, had there been no necessity of guarding against 
die tVAiiomnation of the censor. 
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CHAPTER IV 



I 



Local Regulations in London, 1543-1592 

It is now necessary for us to retrace our steps chronologically, 
and to follow the history of conditions in London, of the orders 
and ordinances applying particularly to the stage in and about 
that city. Before one can clearly understand the course of these 
local regulations, and especially the disputes between the City 
and the ro)'al government concerning plays, il is essential !o 
consider briefly the constitution of ihe municipal government and 
the topographical limits of its jurisdiction. This is an interest- 
ing and complex subject, full of contradictions, anomalies, and 
uncertainties. Strange relics of medieval customs, precincts 
which were at the same time both within and not within the 
City, conflicts of jurisdiction, privileged persons, edicts which 
were never enforced, — all these make the situation hard to 
grasp. As late as 1675 there were disputes on the old and 
unsettled question as to whether the Lord Mayor and the Court 
of Aldermen had power to veto decisions and orders of the 
Common Council ; ' and a capital example of the uncertainty of 
the municipal jurisdiction is afforded by the fact that il seems 
never to have been decided whether the Temple is in the City or 
no.* Of cotirse, no attempt at a complete elucidation of all 
such matters b necessary here ; we need only a brief statement 
of the general situation in the municipality under Elizabeth and 
the early Stuarts, so far as this affects our immediate subject 
and so far as it can be definitely ascertained. 

The city government, the powers and privileges of which 
had been granted and confirmed to the citizens by the charters 
of many kings, was carried on by a Lord Mayor, a Court of 

' Stwipe, London and Ike Kingdom, II, 454. 
* Loftie, Hilary of London, I, aiS. 



Aldermen, and a Common Council, together with Sheriffs and 
various minor officials. By a strange survival of medieval 
institutions, the election of these officers, and thus the practical 
control of the city government, was in the hands of the so-called 
"Livery Companies." These were the twelve great trading 
companies or medieval guilds, called "Liver}'" from the uniform 
in which their members of higher grade were privileged to array 
themselves. Their control of the corporation was exerted as 
follows : The Mayor and the Sheriffs were elected by the Com- 
mon Council, which included the masters and wardens of the 
guilds.' The Mayor was chosen annually from among the 
Aldermen, to serve for one year, beginning on October 38.* 
There were from each ward one Alderman, elected for life, and 
four Common Councilmen, chosen annually.* These Aldermen 
and Councilmen were voted for by the freemen in the various 
wards who were also householders and who paid the taxes known 
as "scot and lot."' This rank of freeman, or possession of 
the "freedom of the city," originally connected wilh the right to 
trade, could be obtained only through membership in one of the 
great trading companies. Thus the control of the municipal 
franchise was in the hands of the guilds, ^ a strange state of 
affairs which prevailed until 1835, and is not yet entirely abol- 
bhed.* 

In view of the strong oppxisition to plays shown by the city 
authorities, it is interesting to investigate the organization of 
these powerful guilds and the classes of society represented in 
their membership, in order to discover what portions of the 
community probably withheld from the drama their approval 
and patronage. In earlier Umes the guilds had to a considerable 
extent regulated each its own industry — by puttii^ down 
adulteration, for instance — and had besides thb exercised v-ari- 
ous religious and charitable functions. By the end of the six- 
teenth century, however, they had practically ceased to be of 



' Merearclher »nd Step'— ns. Boroaght aitd Hut, 
I9t3 a.; Slubbs, CviuttfMHMoJ Binary. Ill, 576. 

' Stow, Sunxy, 196. ' Slubbs, «p. ci 

' Ibid.: Mereweltwr &nd Stephens, ef. cit.. Ill, i 
LSvrry Cemfaiiiet. So; Besint, Stuart London, iig. 

* Hutitt, Lhiery Cam^nitJ, So. 
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any use for industrial purposes ; and with the Reformalion iheir 
religious function had also passed away. They conlinuiHl lo 
exercise hospitality and charity and, as we have seen, lo control 
indirectly the municipal government.' Their organization con- 
sisted of three parts: the ordinary members, or freemen; the 
"Livery," or members of higher grade, privileged to wear the 
uniform of the company; and the "Court," or governing body. 
Membership might be gained in four ways: {i) by apprenlice- 
ship; (2) by inheritance, whereby all sons and daughters 
of a freeman obtained the freedom; (3) by redemption or 
purchase, a means by which many non-residents became 
freemen; and (4) by gift, a method whereby honorary mem- 
bership was conferred on many kings, princes, noblemen, and 
prelates.' 

The twelve Livery Companies, which had absorbed many 
smaller guilds, and dominated by recognized right over the 
thirty-six less important companies, were the Mercers, the 
Grocers, the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Goldsmiths, 
the Skinners, the Merchant Taylors or Linen Armorers, the 
Haberdasiiers, the Salters, the Ironmongers, the Vintners, and 
the Cloth-workers. As indications of the classes of people 
represented, these names are somewhat misleading. Some of 
the companies, such as the Mercers and the Grocers, appear lo 
have consisted, to a great extent, of merchants and wholesale 
dealers; others, such as the Fishmongers, of shopkeepers and 
their apprentices; some, like the Goldsmiths and the Cloth- 
workers, deri^■ing their najnes from "arts and misteries," 
of master manuiacturers and their artisans. But because of 
membeisiup by inheritance and bj purchase, aad a system of 
apprenticeship which did not require any actual practice of a 
trade, the companies had consisted, from the eaiijest tinted, 
largely of non-craftsmen. Their organization was, moreoveT, 
usually aristocratic. Their governing bodies consisted penen^y 
I of the principal capitalists and employers of labor, and o! de- 
* tinguished citizens not connected with commerce or manufacmiie. 

' R&zlitt, Livery CompanUt. 6%. 

•Stubbj, ConaitutUmai BiO^ry, Ul, 576; H«iBK, Un/rry CampaaKt!. TJ, 
Besant, Sliart LandoK, 9. 



There was practically always a property qualification for mem- 
bership in Ihe "Livery." ' 

On Ihe whole, then, the municipal government was controlled, 
OS one might expect, by the upper middle class, the well-to-do 
merchants and cily capitalists ; and it is evident that this re- 
B|K:ctablc, prosperous, and conservative portion of society was, 
on the whole, hostile to the drama, and, to a considerable extent, 
withhold its patronage from the theaters throughout most of 
our period. 

The municipal government so conslituted and controlled 
exercised jurisdiction over an irregular and somewhat uncertain 
territory. The question of the topographical limits of its author- 
ity is an im|X)rlant one for stage history, since it determined the 
location of the playhouses. In their efforts to escape from the 
hostility of the Lord Mayor, while keeping within reach of their 
city patrons, the players erected their theaters just outside his 
jurisdiction. This placed them in close proximity to the dis- 
reputable houses and other disorderly resorts which clustered 
jusi beyond the controlling hand of the city authorities, on the 
borders of Southn'ark, in Shoreditch, and elsewhere, — an un- 
fnntinatc association which must ha^'e affected the quality of 
the audience throughout most of the period. 

LoodoD in the rdgn of Eliiabcth was a cit>' of coDsiderabte 
siie, wctlth, and power. It included, accotding to the usual 
tsllaittc. about a hundred tbousaod inhalutants within the dty 
proper, north of the Thantes; and there were ^Mtut as many 
more (scattered thmugh the Borou^ of Sotitfawaik, across the 
riwr. the neighboring cily of Westminster, and tbc adjoiiung 
suburbs.* On the north or \Gddlesex sicfe of the Thames, the 
oM city valb iackiscd a space whidi base in shape a lou^ 
rescmbUnce to a stnmg bov. of which ibe stnng lepiesaits the 
southern fine »km^ ^ Tltamcs, froni the Tower tm Ac east to 
Kackfiws. on the west.* Ibe ««B oa Ae had sid^ Ac bcM 
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shaft of the bow, curved irregularly northward between these 
two points, passing Aldgate, not far north of the Tower, curving 
westward past Bishopsgate, Moregate, and Cripplegatc, and 
southward past Aldersgate, Newgate, and Ludgate to the pre- 
cinct of the Blackfriars by the Thames. We may gain some 
notion of the size of the city from Slow's statement that the 
circuit of this wall, on the land side, was "two English miles 
and more by 608 feet." ' The territory within this space was, 
of course, under (he jurisdiction of the I-ord Mayor — with 
some exceptions to be noted later. The city Jurisdiction had 
been extended also beyond the walls in various directions, to 
points where "bars" marked the limits of the municipality. 
Up to the bars on the east, outside Aldgate, lay "Portsoken 
Ward without the walls";' north of Bishopsgate extended part 
of Bishopsgate Ward ; ' and north of Cripplegate, part of 
Cripplegate Ward.* West of the wall lay the ward of "Farring- 
don Without," and here the limits of the City were marked by 
Gray's Inn Bars and Temple Bar.' 

Over London Bridge, on the south or Surrey side of the 
Thames, lay the Borough of Southwark. This had been pos- 
sessed in part by the City of London under grants of Edward III 
and Edward IV.* By a charter of April 23, 1550,^ Edward VI 
ceded to the City all royal liberties and franchises in that Bor- 
ough, and declared the inhabitants thereof subject to the city 
I laws and jurisdiction. In this same year, 1550, the Lord Mayor 
I marched through the Borough in solemn procession, taking formal 
' possession. It was intended, no doubt, that Southwark should 
be incorporated for all municipal purposes with the City, as the 
ward of "Bridge Without." But this was never done. The 
inhabitants have never elected an Alderman nor sent representa- 
tives to the Conunon Council ; they have refused to " take up 

0/ England; and Ryther's, 1604, reproduced in Lottie, History 0/ London, 
I, j8i. These, with Stow's Sunity. fitsl writlcn in 1 598, pvc a. lairiy good idta 
of the dty. A canvcmcnl collection of maps xoAy be found in Baker, Dtvtlof- 
menl tf Skakesfeart. 
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their freedom" and bear the burdens of citizenship. For some 
time an Alderman for this ward was appointed by the other 
Aldermen ; but this practice was given up, and the status of 
Soulhwark remained uncertain until, in 1836, a Committee 
reported lo the Common Council that the Borough had never 
formal part of the City of London, the charter of Edward VI 
notwithstanding.' 

However, we may imagine that the Lord Mayor, with the 
charter of Edward VI to support him, would certainly have 
used his authority over Southwark had the theaters on the 
Surrey side been placed within that Borough. They were not ; 
they were situated outside the limits of the Borough, in the 
"Libenies." This word is the cause of some confusion to any 
one investigating the documents of the time. It is sometimes 
used to indicate the rights and privileges of a city or other di\-i- 
sion, and hence ihe geographical and governmental limits of 
that city. Thus a company of players is authorized to perform 
"within the liberties and freedoms of any of our Cities , . . and 
without the same," Or a "Liberty" may mean a locality or 
administrative division outside the Lord Maj-or's jurisdiction, 
possessing, as an inheritance from feudal or ecclesiastical cus- 
toms, certain pri\*ileges or exemptions. Thus we read of "Ihe 
Manor or Liberty of Ihe Clink," "the Liberty of Holrwell," 
etc. The "Liberties of London" may thus mean either those 
portions wilhin the Mayor's jurisdiction, or those di>isions Ijiog 
autsiJe his jurisdiction. "A Liberty," bowei,"cr, seems to refer 
always to one of the latter. With these facts in cund, ooc can 
generally lell from the context the meanii^ of the term. 

On the Surrey side of the Thames, as w« have seen, just south 
of London Bridge, lay the Borough of Souihwark. To the west 
of this, outside the Maror's jurisdiction, though jiK^t acrces the 
narrow river from the heart of London, wtre two Liberties border- 
ii^ on the " Bankside" along the Thames.* Fir« lay the Manor 

■SkHpa. Of. (A.. I. 44J. Ab iM f wMw^ Mrf wm dendrd aaxawl of das 

* TV bcM nAoritr fcr iku leolt; k Knife, «te gins Narin^ tnap of 
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or Liberty of the Clink (so called from the Clink prison) , a manor 
of the Bishop of Winchester, under whose seigniorial protection 
dborderly houses flourished. Within this Liberty were three 
theaters, — the Globe, the Rose, and the Hope or Bear Garden. 
Adjoining this on the west was the Manor or Liberty of Paris 
Garden, where the Swan was situated.* West of Paris Garden 
lay Lambert Marsh. The parish of St. Saviour's, of which wc 
often hear in connection with theatrical affairs, included much 
of the Borough of Southwark and the Liberties of the Clink and 
Paris Garden.' 

Southwest of Southwark, beyond the open space of St. George's 
Fields, lay Ncwington. The boundaries of Southwark extended 
almost to the parish church of this town,' and just outside the 
borough limits was the Newington theater,* — also, of course, be- 
yond the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction. 

On the Middlesex side of the Thames, north of the wall, 
beyond the bars which marked the limits of Bishopsgate Ward, 
were several Liberties, especially the Liberty of Holywell, the 
precinct of the former priory of St. John the Baptist. Here, 
near Finsbury Field and Shoreditch, were the Theater and the 
Curtain.* Farther to the west, north of Cripplcgate, near 
Golding Lane, and just outside the bars bounding the portion 
of Cripplegate Ward without the walls, was the Fortune 
theater, in the Liberty of Finsbury.' 

These iheatere "in ihe fields," on the Surrey and the Middle- 
sex sides of the Thames, were under the jurisdiction of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for these counties, to whom the Privy Council 
sent its orders concerning the players and upon whom it relied 
for their enforcement. 

Most puzzling of all to the modem American mind are various 
Liberties which were scattered through the City proper, sur- 

' Some confusion is caused by the fact that the term "Paris Garden" was 
sometimes used loosely to mean all this locality at the Bankside. 

'Rcndle, Old Soulhii/ark, no, iji-iai. 'Slow, Survey, Ijo. 

' Concerning this theater see Ordish, Early London Theatres, 14a fi. 
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rounded by the Lord Mayor's jurisdiction but exempt therefrom, 
holding special privileges from the Crown by reason of their 
being the prccinnts of dissolved monasteries, which in their 
day had, of course, been exempt from civic authority.' The 
most important of these districts, from the theatrical point of 
view, were Whitefriars, on the north bank of the Thames, just 
east of the Temple, the site of the Whilcfriars and other later 
theaters; and especially Blackfriars, also bordering on the 
river, a little farther east, where Burbage had his famous private 
theater. The exemption of these districts within the City was 
naturallya thorn in the sideof the municipal authorities. Shortly 
after the dissolution of Blackfriars monastery and its surrender 
to the Crown in 1538, the Lord Mayor endeavored to obtain 
from the King the abolition of the district's privileges; but 
Henry replied that he was as well able to maintain the liberties 
of the precinct as ever the friars were.' Other attempts to 
invade the Liberty were made by the municipal authorities. 
In 1574, for example, we 6nd that the City of London had 
"pretended interest" in Blackfriars, and that the Pri%7 Council 
commanded the Mayor "not to intermeddle to the impeachment 
of such liberties and franchises until further orders." ' In 
1596, therefore, when Burbage established his Blackfriars 
playhouse, that precinct was outside the Lord Mayor's jurisdic- 
tion, and the inhabitants of the Liberty, when they wished the 
theater prohibited, appealed for protection to the Pivry CounciL 
Since the Liberties of Blackfriars and Whitefriars were appar- 
ently not under the jurisdicdon of the Middlesex Justices of 
the Peace, who were expected to enforce order at the Holywell 
and Finsbury theaters, one is puzzled at first to decide under 
whose jurisdiction they actually were. Of course the authority 
of the Crown and of the Pri\7 Council was supreme over them, 
after the precincts passed from the possesion of the Church. 
But what officials wnc actualtf in diuge, with a jurisdiction 

' Scone idea of the ecricsUsliol foMateioB* b Loadon vUck later betamc 
libcnirs mif be ofauined Crmh a «Np of tke CUt in tit ijth wbUut, in 
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corresponding to that of the LonI Mayor and ilie Jitsljtrs of Uic 
Peace in the neiKhborinn districts I* An order i^uud hy ilic 
Privy Council in 1597 act-ma lo answer this qupslion defiiiilcly 
enough. No oificials whatsoever were in tharRc. Some diaj.iile 
had arisen concerning paymcnla for repairs in Hlackfriare, umi 
this was referred by the Privy Council, on January it, 1597, Iq 
a commission consisting of tlie Ixjrd Cliief Juslice, Lord Hun£- 
don and others, who were lo rejiort to the Lords their opinion on 
this question, and also, accoriing lo the Council orde», "iwii- 
ceminge an other point in the ]>elition for Ihe govcrniucnt of 
the said Ubertie of the Black and While Fryers, whuii bt-ilig 
grown more populus than heretofore and without aoy cerlaine 
and knowen officer to keepe good orders there, needelh to 1k' 
reformed in that behalfe, and herein we shall be glad lu have 
your Lordships advise and opinion." ' 

There was. of course, a parish organiaalion wlikh served for 
some purposes of local government ; but in the time of dtuigeroua 
disorders or other emergencies the situation of Blackfriars and 
WTiilefriars was an awkward one. The Lords seem lo have been 
in the habit of meeting the dilSculty on such ocjiasions by 
appointing, in each of the precincts, some prominent man of 
rank lo take temporary chat^. In June. 1592, when serious 
riots were feared on Midsummer Nighi , and the Privy Council 
desired to take stringent measures against disorder, they com- 
manded thai an armed watch of householders shouJd be organ- 
ized in and about London.' A lisi of the persons 10 wiiom these 
oidei? were sen! may be found in the Council Kegisler. Il is 
an illuminating exampk of the divided jurisdiction oerdfaed 
over the metropoHlan district, and the compLicAtcd dtflJcuily of 
getting such a general command enforced. Ortiers weie scot 
to the Lord Maror of London : to the AiASt*T of the KoUs ' 
and four oiher Justices of the Peace of the Couoi v of MidditAex, 
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a removal of administration from the hands of local officials to 
the royal government. This course of policy is evident in the 
dealings of the Crown with the Corporation of London in con- 
nection with theatrical affairs. Its interference became bolder 
and more arbitrar>', passing from requests to commands. 

But there were some limits to such coercion of the municipal- 
ity. The powerful and wealthy Corporation of London was 
too important to be utterly antagonized. Before Ehzabcth's 
day the capital had been the determining factor in the making 
and unmaking of kings ; and even when the great Queen fcarc'd 
no such extremity, she was in frequent need of the money and 
men which the loyal metropolis could supply. Hence, during 
most of her reign, the tone of royal despotism was softened at 
times; and the City, conscious of its power and its rights, 
occasionally assumed a bold attitude in asserting its privileges. 
But as the years passed and the Stuarts reigned, its manner grew 
more subser\'ient. However much the Puritan spirit was in- 
creasing within, outwardly and oliEicially the municipality as a 
rule submitted respectfully to the royal will. Such, at all events, 
is the course seen in dramatic affairs. 

The long conflict concerning the admission of plays into 
London, which is the most interesting feature in the histor>' of 
local stage regulation, arose from the essentially differing atti- 
tudes held by the Cro\vn and the Privy Council, on the one hand, 
and the city government, on the other, towards the performance 
of plays in London. The Privy Council, representing, of course, 
the views of the Queen, held the traditional English attitude 
toward the stage, — that plays are not in themselves evil, but, 
on the contrary, entirely justifiable, — " for honest recreation 
sake," as the Lords once put it. The Queen, as is well known, 
went even further than this in her extreme fondness for dramatic 
performances, and many of the Councilors were also warm 
friends of the drama and patrons of companies. The position 
of the royal government was therefore on the whole one of 
generous and sympathetic patronage of the stage. The chief 
reason advanced by the Privy Council for the admission of the 
players into London — a reason reiterated on all occasions and 
respectfully received by the City — was that the actors must 
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■ have practice in order to perfect themselves for their perfonn- 
ances before the Queen. This was the root of all the difficulty, 
and the ground of the granting to the favored players of those 
special and exclusive privileges which developed into the mo- 
nopolistic system of patented companies. 

Under certain circumstances, of course, the Privy Council 
believed that no plays should be allowed in and about London ; 
and they frequently ordered their suppression : — in times of 

V plague or danger of plague ; because of the representation of 
unfit matters, seditious or personal, upon the stage; because 
of disorders at Ihe theaters, or, when riots were expected, fear 
that such assemblages might foment disorder. They sometimes 
restricted the number of performances, because frequent rep- 
resentations led people to wasteful and riotous living. They 
forbade them on Sunday, in Lent, and sometimes on Thursday, 
because on that day they interfered with the Queen's bear bailers. 
But under proper restrictions they saw nothing wrong in them. 
The city authorities agreed with the Lords in desiring plays 
/ stopped for these reasons. They too, and even more acutely, 
I feared the dangerof infection. They dreaded, much moredeeply, 
' the disorder growing from such assemblages of the baser elements 
of the population. Far more important, — they feared the effect 
of the drama upon the morals of the pieople. Not only did plays 
lead the citizens to wasteful expenditure, and interfere with 
their industry, but, to the minds of the London authorities, 
they corrupted the morals of the city and led astray its youth. 
Finally, apart from all matters of expediency, in the opinion of 
many of the municipal officials and citizens, all plays were essen- 
tially sinful and irreligious, — an abomination in the sight of God. 
- This was the new, the Puritan attitude. Though no doubt 
many of the London officials opposed the stage on the other 
grounds, independent of any Puritan principles, it was this deep 
reli^ous conviction on the part of most of the city which made 
the opposition of the municipal government lo plays especially 
bitter. The Lord Mayor felt himself the guardian of the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the citizens. Roger Ascham, in hb 
SchoUmaster, written shortly before his death in r568, recog- 
nizes in an uiteresting passage this moral zeal in the chief officer 



of the municipality. " Yea, the Lord Maior of London, being 
but a Ciuili officer, is commonlie, for his tyme, more diligent in 
punishing sinne, the bent enemie against God and good order, 
than ail the bloodie Inquisitors in Itaiie be in seaven yeare." ' 

These were the attitudes held, in general, by the Crown and 
the City during the controversy of the last quarter or more of 
the sixteenth century. But we must not expect to 6nd them pre- 
served with entire consistency. A new Lord Mayor was elected 
each year ; the Lords upon the Privy Council frequently changed ; 
and as different individuals and different influences came into 
play, the policy of the authorities varied. Sometimes the Privy 
Council seems strongly opposed to plays ; sometimes the City 
seems lax in suppressing them. 

Though the real controversy does not begin until about 1573, 
some facts have come down to us which show that thirty years 
before this the Lord Mayor was already appealing to the Privy 
Council against actors. On March 51, 1543, he complained to 
the Lords of the " licentious manner of players." ' A few days 
later, on April 10, two companies, we learn from the Council 
Register, had to be suppressed. One, a nobleman's company, — 
four players "belonging to my Lord Warden," — "for playing 
contrary to an order taken by the Mayor on that behalf, were 
committed to the Countours." ' On the same day a craftsman 
company was in trouble. " Certain joyners to the number of xx 
having made a disguising upon the Sonday morning without 
respect cither of the day or the order which was known openly 
the Kings Highness intended to take for the repressing of plays, 
were therefore committed to warde." * Most of the joiners, 
"after a good lesson," were restored to liberty four days later; ' 
but three of them, who had been committed to the Tower, were 
not released until more than two weeks had passed." Just why 
the Council punished these players is not entirely clear. Prob- 
ably the Mayor's complaint of March 31 had resulted in some 
royal order against plays, and it was for breach of thb that the 
actors were imprisoned. But the reference to their lack of re- 
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spect for Sunday seems to sbon' that there teas alreadr some 
feeling against pcrfonnances of certain sorts on that day. 

Id an earlier chaj^er ne have considered the most ^gnificant 
points in the regulation of the London drama during the reigns of 
EMward VI and Mary: the suppression of occasional seditious 
plays, and the delegation of censoring power to the Bishop of Lon- 
don.' Elizabeth'sproclamationof Mar 16,1559, as we ha%"E seen,* 
gave to the municipal authorities the power to craisor and license 
plays in cities; and under such a s>'5tem London lived for some 
years. The great importance and power of the London Corpo- 
ration enabled ii to take towards traveling companies a firmer atti- 
tude than was possible for the smaller towns of En^and. But the 
prescriptive right to play possessed by a properly authorized com- 
pany seems to have had some effect ei-en at the capital. The 
municipal authorities were sometimes chary of refusing a noble- 
man's request that his company be allowed to perform within 
the City. The royal authorization they rarely dared to oppose, 
1" The first definite expression in London of the Puritan attitude 
towards the drama occurs in 1563, in the voice of Grindal, later 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but at this time Bishop of London, 
known for his Puritan leanings. In 1563 a great plague was 
raging in the city, and Grindal appealed to the Pri\7 Council 
to stop all plays. The assemblages which they caused, he urged, 
were the most dangerous meansof spreading the infection. More- 
over, the players, he said, were "an idle sort of people, which had 
been infamous in all good commonwealths"; and "God's word 
WM profaned by their impure mouths, and turned into scoffs." 
He therefore advised that a proclamation be issued inhibiting 
nil jitays within ihe Cily or three miles thereof for the space of a 
I year -"and if il were for ever, it were not amiss.'" What 
Ailiiin Iho itovernmcnt took as a result of this appeal does not 
uppmr. In 157J, however, wc have record that "plays were 
Imniithed tor a time out of London, lest the resort unto them should 
iMitiriulor a plague, or rather disperse ]t, being already begonne," ' 
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The opposition to plays in the City had apparently by this time 
risen high, and the success of this temporary prohibition of them 
perhaps encouraged the municipal authorities, who now began 
their long and bitter war against the London stage. The first 
campaign may be said to have lasted from 1573 lo 1576, and to 
have resulted in the building of the regular theaters in the 
Liberties. 

The first gun seems to have been fired in July, 1573, when the 
Privy Council apparently began its practice of securing special 
privileges within the City for favored performers. On July 14, 
we learn from the Council Register, the Lords requested the 
Mayor " to permit liberty to certain Italian players to make show 
of an instrument of strange motions ivithin the City." ' But 
the municipal authorities were apparently already showing the 
comparative boldness and independence which characterized their 
attitude during all this first campaign. Five days later the Coun- 
cil had to write to the Lord Mayor again, reiterating their de- 
mand and " mar\Tling that he did it not at their first request." ' 
The sequel does not appear, but one fears that the Mayor had to 
acquiesce. 

The demand for license to play in the inn-yards within the 
City was now so considerable, and the difficulty of securing such 
permission from the municipality so great, that it apparently 
occurred to some one to devise a sort of "licensing patent," 
something like those which wc have already considered,* granting 
to the patentee the right to license playing places within the 
City. The privilege would probably have been a profitable one, 
as the Master of the Revels proved in later years. The scheme 
had evidently been suggested several times. We have our first 
definite knowledge of it, however, in March, 1574, when the Lord 
Chamberlain proposed to grant such a privilege to one Holmes. 
But before carrying out the plan, the Chamberlain, with due 
regard, in this instance, for the rights and feelings of the city 
authorities, requested their assent. Our knowledge of the affair 
is derived wholly from the letter in which the Mayor and the 
Corporation replied to this request. It is particularly interesting 
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as showing the bold and jealous guardianship of their liberties 
and privileges which the municipality dared at this time to assert 
against the encroachment of the royal officials. One should 
note, however, that the re{}uest had apparently not been made in 
the Queen's name, but solely by the authorilyof the Lord Cham- 
berlain. 

"Our dulie to your good L. humbly done. Whereas your Lord, 
haih made request in favour of one Holmes for our assent that he 
might have the appointment of places for playes and enlerludes within 
this eilie, it may please your L. to retejne undoubted assurance of our 
redinesse to gratifie, in any thing that we reasonably may, any per- 
■one whom your L. shall favor and recommend. Howbeil this case 
Is such, and so nere touching the governance of this citie in one of 
the greatest matters thereof, namely the assemblies of multitudes of 
(he Queenes people, and regard to be had to sundry incon^-eniences, 
whereof the peril is continually, upon everie occasion, to be foreseen 
by the rulers of this citie, that we cannot, with our duties, hyside the 
precidenl farre extending to the hart of our liberties, well assent that 
the sayd apointement of places be committed to any private pervme. 
For which, and other reasonable considerations, it hath long since 
pleased your good L. among the rest of her Majesties most honourable 
Counsell, to rest satisfied with our not granting to such persone as, 
by their most honourable letters, was heretofore in like case com- 
mended to us. Byside that, if it might with reasonable convenience 
be granted, great offres have been, and be mtde for the same to the 
relefe of the poore in the hospitalles, which we bold as assured, that 
your L. will well allow that we prefer before the benefit of any private 
person. And so we commit your L. to the tuition of Almighty God. 
At I^ndon, this second of March, 1573." ' 

The opposition to ptays od the part of the dty officials was 
now wrj- decided, and the playeis e\'idemiy appoUed against it 
to their patrons and to the Priw CousciL On March ai, a few 
dara after the letter jusl quoted, the Coimdl wrote to the Lord 
Mayor, asking htm "to advertise their Lordships what causes 
he hath to restraio plays, to thiDtent their Lordships maj the 
better answer sudi as deare to ban Ubaty for the same." ' 
The Siajror^ pRseatatioo of the causes of restiainl was appu- 
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entiy not entirely convincing to the royal government j or at all 
events one company, so fortunate as to have for its patron the 
Queen's favorite, and also to be able to give her Majesty "solace 
and pleasure" by its court performances, had powerful enough 
influence to override the opfiosilion of the City. The Earl of 
Leicester's players obtained from the Crown, in May, 1574, less 
than two months after the Council's request for the Mayor's rea- 
sons, !he patent under the Great Seal of England which I have 
already quoted.' This, according to the text of the Privy Seal 
directing the bsue of the Great Seal, explicitly authorized per- 
formances "within our City of London," except in "time of com- 
mon prayer, or in the time of great and common plague in our 
said City of London," — any act, statute, proclamation, or com- 
mandment to the contrary notwithstanding. The copy of the 
instrument preserved among Rymer's unpublished papers,* 
however, does not contain the important clause respecting per- 
formances in London ; and it has been suggested that this was 
omitted from the Great Seal.' This theory seems improbable. 
Rymer's copy contains at the end the telltale "plague in our 
said City of London," showing that the previous clause had 
once been in. Why it was dropped out from this copy we cannot 
tell. But surelyit is not likely that it was omitted from the patent 
actually issued, since the authorization to play within the City 
must have been the chief thing desired by the players and the 
chief point of the granting of the patent. That the authority 
of a patent under the Great Seal should be used to override the 
municipal government is not at all surprising, in view of what we 
have seen of such grants, some of which were issued expressly to 
supersede even Statutes of the Realm.' 

It does not appear, however, that the Lord Mayor acquiesced 
promptly and completely in the newly authorized performances. 
He seems to have needed a further reminder. On July 22 fol- 
lowing the Privy Council wrote, requiring him to "admit the 
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comedy playcrn to play within the City of London, and to be 
Olhcrwiw: favorably usfd," ' — a request which probably refers 
to the rc'tcnlly jjatcnted company. But performances could not 
have continued !onf{ during this summer, for the plague in- 
creased and grew &o virulcnl that on October 24 the Lords of 
the Council refused to go to the proposed feast of the new 
Loni Mayor, because of the danger of infection. They even 
k fuggcsted thai the feast ought not to be given, but that the 
I money intended therefor should be devoted to the poor.' One 
wonders whether they took any ironical pleasure in adminis- 
tering this pious reproof to the puritanical city government. 

In anticipation of the renewal of plays after the plague should 
cease, the City Council, on December 6, 1574, passed a long and 
; interesting ordinance carefully and rigorously regulating dra- 
V malic performances in London.' If they were to be forced to 
have pla>'s in tlic City, ihey evidently determined that ihe produc- 
tions should be thoroughly supervised. Though the general 
tone of the phrasing of the act b decidedly Puritan, as is also 
in concern for decency and morality, it does not show the abso- 
lute condemnation of all plays as sinful which the extreme Puri- 
tans, and later the city officials themseh-es, vehemently urged. 
It ewn admits that there may be a "lawful, honest and comely 
uac of plare." Its preamble gi^Ts us an interesting picture of 
some of llic conditions sunounding the inn-)-aid pyerformaiices 
of the period, and asummaiyof the chief aigumeots of the dty 
Eatheis against plays. 
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drawinge of the Quenes Majesties subjecles from dyvyne service on 
Soundaies & hollydayes, at which tymes such playes weare ehefclyc 
used, unthriftye waste of the moneye of the poore & fond persons, 
sondrye robberies by pyckioge and cuttinge of purses, utteringe of 
popular, busye and sedycious matters, and manie other corruptions 
of youthe, and other enormyties; besydes that allso soundrye slaugh* 
ters and mayhemminges of the Quenes Subjecles have happened by 
ruines of Skaffoldes, Frames and Stagies, and by cngynes, weapons 
and powder used in plaies. And whear in tyme of Goddes visitacion 
by the plaigue suche assemblies of the people in ihronge and presse 
have benne verye daungerous for sprcadinge of Infection." 

The act also cites the restraint of plays by the Privy Council 
in times of plague, and further states that the city officials fear lest 
" vppon Goddes mercyf ull w'''drawinge his hand of syckenes from 
vs (w'^ God graunte) the fjeople, speciailyc the meaner and moste 
vnrewlye sorte, should w'^ sodayne forgettinge of his visytacion, 
w^owte fearc of goddes wrathe, and w"'owte deowe respecte of 
the good and poJiiique meanes, that he hathe ordeyned for the 
preservacion of commen weales and peoples in healthe and good 
order, rctoume to the vndewe vse of suche enormyties, to the 
greate offence of God, the Queenes ma''" commaundements and 
good governance." 

In order that all these perils may be avoided, and " the lawfull, 
honest, and comclye vse of plaies, pastymes, and recreations in 
good sorte onclye permitted, and good provision hadd for the 
saiftie and well orderynge of the people thear assemblydd," the 
Lord Mayor and "his brcthcren th' aldermen, together w'" Ihe 
grave and discrete Citizens in the Comen Coimcell assemblyd," 
enact that "from henceforthe no playe, comodye, tragdie, en- 
terlude, nor publycke shewe shalbe openlye played or shewed 
w"'in the Uberlies of the Cittie, whearin shalbe vttered ante 
wourdes, examples, or doynges of anie vnchastitie, sedicion, nor 
suche lyke vnfytt, and vncomelye matter, vppon paine of im- 
prisonment by the space of xiiij'™ dales of all persons off endinge 
in anie suche open playinge, or shewinges, and v". for evrie suche 
offence." 

The following explicit provisions for licensing are then laid , , / 
down. No innkeeper or any other person shall allow any play 
to be given in his bouse yard or other place unless (i) the play 
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has been perused and allowed by the persons appointed for that 
purpose by the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen; (2) the players 
have been authorized by the Mayor and Aldermen ; (3) the place 
has been approved by them; and (4) the house owner has given 
security for the keeping of good order. Moreover, no perform- 
ances whatsoever shall be given at any limes — such as those of 
sickness — forbidden by the city authorities; or during the hours 
of Divine Service upon Sundays and Holy Days; upon pain of 
a fine of £5 for every ofTense. All duly licensed housekeepers 
shall contribute to the poor and the sick of the City; and all 
fines and forfeitures shall be devoted to the same purpose. Per- 
formances in private houses, al weddings or other festivities, 
where no money is collected from the audience, are exempted 
from the provisions of this act, except those "touchinge the 
publishinge of unchaste, sedycious and ^-nmcte matters," — an 
offense which is under no circumstances to be tolerated. 

Though perhaps somewhat stringent, the regulations laid down 
by this act seem on the whole very sensible, showing a due regard 
for the safely and well-being of the citizens, Bui the law, as 
enforced, was apparently very irksome to the players. The 
expense of the required contributions to the poor, ihe fines, and 
the bonds, must have been considerable; and the growing Puri- 
tan feeling among the citizens probably made the enforcement 
of the licensing regulations unduly restrictive and oppressive, 
and the suppression of performances too frequent to suit the taste 
of the actors. It was apparently these hardships which drove 
Burbage and others to seek refuge in the Liberties, be>"ond the 
reach of the city officials, and caused the erection, in 1576, of the 
first permanent playhouse, the Theater, where Leicester's com- 
pany performed, and almost immediately afterward of its neigh- 
bor, the Curtain. 

It has been customart- for stage historians to attribute the 
building of these theaters in the Liberties to an undated order 
of the municipal go\-emment wholly ptt^ibiting all plays in the 
City, which has generally been placed in the year 1575-' But, 
■5 Mr. Chambers has shown,' this date was carelessly and in- 
■ It b so dated br CoaiB-. Fkajr, ud Otdkh. 
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accurately indorsed on the documents in T^ansdowne MS, ao 
which relate to this edict and were apparently written soon ufk'p 
its issue. They refer to it as having been separated by a con- 
siderable interval of time from the city ordinance of Deromber, 
1574. Moreover, they themselves, as will be shown later, cannot 
have been written earlier than 1 584, and they seem to have followed 
rather soon after this order of expulsion. In view of these facts 
it seems probable that the latter edict was not promulgated until 
some years after 1575. I have tentatively placed il in 1582, 
and shall consider it at that point in this narrative.' 

Indeed, one would not expect, in the very next year, such a 
sudden change of policy and reversal of the careful ordinance of 
December, 1574; nor is the absolute prohibition of plays in the 
City necessary to explain the actors' resort to the Liberties, It 
is certain that, contrary to the impression given by some histo- 
rians, plays in the inn yards within London continued for nmny 
years after 1575. This will appear as we follow the subsequent 
history of the controversy over the city stage. The theaters 
were not yet sufiicient to accommodate all the companieB per- 
forming; nor were they desirable in the winter months, when the 
players still wished to act in the more accessible and convenient 
inn yards. 

During the years immediately following this fir« stage of the 
contest, the Puritan disapproval of the drama was finding ex- 
pression in violently denunciatory sermcMis and pamphlets, nicb 
as Northbrooke's Treatiu, 'mi^-iy,ijui GoaBOD'iSckooU cf Abuse, 
in r579. But the Chy seems to hive made, for the pnsent, no 
further de&iite mow a^ina the ptaytn, aaxfl, ptr m a m H y, 
the mrav or les lipd cakcoaneat of Ae "t*"^ tf *574- 
The Privy Couoci, bcmcver, tmal tOMS toAat^am ateelSmg 
the LoDdan stage. On Almost 1. 1577, Atf 
pression of all pla)-$ in and about tibe Ctj «■ 
September 39 — becajjse ol the dager <f 
weather.' In the MkmiBg ftamay ttef apM hhm^ afM^ 
privileges in Lcndoa far ocftta ftijyni, wt^fKtfm% Ar hmA 
Mayor to permit DnMHBM>,dKflafiiadMHifiH,«illfl»«i»- 
pany, to play widua ike Otf.' !■ At atM. naotiAcr isff^ 
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•ppRrently after another outbreak of the plague, they ordered the 
rcBumplion of iwrfortnanccs in and about London, with proper 
precautions against infection; and wrote to the Lord Mayor, 
requiring him to " suffer the Children of her Ntajcsty's Chapel, 
the servants of the Lord Chamberlain, of the Earl of Warwick, 
of the I'^ar! of Leicester, of the Earl of Essex, and the Children 
of I'aul's, and no company else, to exercise playing within the 
City." ' These companies arc to be allowed, the I-ords state, 
because " they arc appointed to play this Christmas before her 
Majesty." The granling of these exclusive privileges is an early 
example of the monopoly allowed favored players. Butthe large 
number of companies here named is in contrast to the practice 
of the later years of Elizabeth's reign. 

On March 13, 1579, we find the first explicit statement of a 
law against performances in Lent. The Privy Council on that 
day bade the Lord Major and the Justices of Middlesex — i.e. 
those with authority over the Theater and the Curtain — sup- 
pn-ss all plaj-s during Lent and until after Easter week; and 
commanded also that this order should be obscr\'ed thereafter 
yearly in ihc Lenlen season.' 

Urged on by the Ihiritandcnimciationsof the drama in general, 
and of the Theater and the Curtain in particular, as sinks of 
abomination and iniquity, the city authorities now resumed, more 
energetically, their war against pla>-s. The second and the most 
bitter stage of this contest Usled &om 1580 to is&i. — years filled 
with appesUs, aigumcnts, and orders from ConmKm Council and 
Privy Council, resulting m lemponty victory for the City, but 
ultimate defeat. 

Earjy in 1580 the c&mpaign opened with an attack on die 
Thcilex. The L(»d \byor seems to have ^ifwaled to the Mid- 
dlesex J usiices and brou^t about the ndkunait of John Kaynes 
and James Burboge for causing unlawfid ■""■Mt^ of people 
HI ttut playhouse, and thus piovoting gteai aftays, assaolls, 
tumults, and odier bmdies of the Qnecn^s pcmce.* nobaUy 
this incKctOKM Mowed a putkvlait; great disxder yetiA 
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occurred at the Theater on a Sundiiy in Ajiril of that yrnr, and 
concerning which the Lord Mayor wrcile to the I'rivy Council 
on April 12.' Though the pl^iyhousc wiis outride hJN jiiriwiic- 
tion, the Mayor, moved by the fad that "those players du miiki; 
assemblies of citizens and their families of whom I have churRc," 
had started, he rcfxjrted, to invesligalc ihe mailer. He luid 
consulted wilh the Undcr-Sherift of Middlesex and had Bum- 
moned some of the actors before him. Ujxjn learning ihat llie 
Privy Council had taken up the aJTair, however, he teased lo ait. 
But he begged the Lords to consider "thai Ihc players of jilaya 
which are used at the Theater and olher such jilaces, urul 
tumblers and such like, are a very superfluous sort of men and of 
such faculty as the laws have disallowed, and iheir exercise of 
those plays is not only a great hindrance to the service of G<xl, 
who hath with His mighty hand so lately admoaiihai ug of our 
earnest repentance,' but also a great corruption of youth, with 
unchaste and wicked matters, the occasion of much incontinence, 
practices of many frays, Cjuarrels and other disorders within llie 
Citj." He therefore begged that order might be taken to pre- 
vent such pla}'s, not only within the City, but also in the 
Liberties.* 

It does not appear that the Theater was much troubled as a 
result of this agitation. Within a month after the Mayor's appeal, 
however, the opponents of plays had obtained an ally 'm the 
shape of the plague, which caused the Pri^y Council in May lo 
forbid performances.* This order was apparentiv not riguniualy 
enforced in the Liberties, for in June the Lord Mayor agatn 
appealed to the Lords, reporting the Slept taken in the 0!> to 
stop the spread of the disease, and retjuesttng the aid of iIk Cow- 
cil "for the redress of sudi things a^ were fouttd dicngcnntt is 
spreading the infection and otbervtse drawing Gvd'r vTslii aud 
plague upon the Chy, such as the erecting and ffe<{u>^lt[it' of 
infamous bouses out of Ute libertia and faru^iKiMxti o^. \itt 
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City, the drawing of ihe people from the service of God and 
honest exercises, to unchaste plays." ' 

Whether the Lords attempted to remedy these bitter grievances 
by more rigorous suppression of ihe theaters, we do not know. In 
the following summer the plague again caused the prohibition of 
performances. On July lo, 1581, the Privy Council commanded 
the Mayor and the Justices of the Peace, in order to prevent the 
spread of the disease, to permit no more plays until the end of 
September,' The general measures for the avoidance of infec- 
tion, apart from the closing of the playing places, the city authori- 
ties did not carry out lo the satisfaclion of the Privy Council. 
In September and again in October the Lords administered to 
the Mayor and the Aldermen a severe scolding for their negli- 
gence, and reproached them because the disease had spread so 
thiit (he Queen had had to remove to a greater distance from 
London.' With these reproofs fresh in their minds it must have 
been exasf«raling to the city officials to receive in November 
a request for the allowance of what they considered the most 
dangerous cause of infection, — the assemblages at plays. The 
demand of the Privy Coimcil on November 18, 1 581, was couched 
in the usual terms. "As the sickness was almost ceased, and not 
likely lo increase at this time of year, in order to relieve the poor 
players, and to encourage their being in readiness with convenient 
matters for her highness's solace this next Christmas," the Lords 
required the Ma>-or forthwith to "suffer the players to practise 
such plays, in such sort, and in the usual places, as they had been 
accustomed, having careful regard for the continuance of such 
quiet order as had been before observed," * The Mayor ap- 
parently did not accede promptly to this request, and because 
of his opposition the players petitioned the Priv)- Council for 
further aid. The Lords therefore wrote again on December 3, 
onkring the Mayor lo permit the petitioning companies — who 
are not named — to perform in and about the City, as they had 
beat accustomed lo do, in order that ihey might suppCHi their 
families and because ihey were to perform before the Queen at 
Christmas. But, perhaps as a concession to the municipal 

' K»mrwirancia. Jjo. ' TWi, 3JI. 

*!iil.. AM. XUl. *J4. - - - 
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authorities, tbe players uc to be aBonrcd to ad abIt oa wck 
(kys, and never oa ibe Sabbaih, cUkt ai the fc wuo« or « de 

afternoon.' 

In this same December, 15^1, the pfttcnt «as issaed «hidb gkir 
to the Master of the Rerds such wide aotbnti^ over the da^. 
Possibly some inkling of tbe ttotdile vbicli his '****"^ power 
was to cause reached tbe city offcttb, and combned with tbnr 
indignation at the abuses <^ tbe tbaten to ur^ them to tbe 
extreme measure they seem to have taken about this time. This 1 
was the passage of the act totally prohibiting all pla}^ within the I 
City, which has generally been dated 1575, butwhich, as Mr. I 
Chambers has pointed out and as I ha^t sated above,* almost 
certainly belongs in these years of agitation between 15S0 and 
1583, and perhaps early in 1582. The order of expulsion is re- 
ferred to in a letter from the municipal officiabin 1584' as being 
contained in Article 62 of an Act of the Common Council for the 
Relief of the Poor. This is clearly identical with Article 62 of 
an undated pamphlet printed by Hugh Singleton and entitled 
"Orders appointed to be executed in the Citiie of London for 
setting roges and idle persons to worke, and for the releefe of the 
poore," * The municipal letter of 1584 states that this edict 
preceded the Paris Garden disaster, and it must therefore be of 
a date somewhat earlier than January 13, 1583. It was appar- 
ently as late as 1580, and probably a year or two after that; 
for the city officials speak of it as having been separated from the 
act of December, 1574, by a considerable period of time, during 
which the abuses of the stage grew flagrant, and there was much 
agitation and many denunciatory sermons.* Moreover, Raw- 
lidge's Monster Lately Found Out, published in 1628, in an ac- 
count of this controversy states that it was soon after 1 580 that the 
citizens expelled tbe players and "quite pulled down and sup- 
pressed" the playhouses in the City.' During the years 1580- 
15S2 the agitation against the stage was bitter and continuous, 

' Adi. Xni, t6g. Ptndbly this is the same Ictler u Uiat just axatioaed, 
d&ted Navemba iS ia tbe dly archives. 

' pp. 15S-159. ' Set below, p. 171. 

' CoWa. English Dramatit Poetry, I. 213-, Chambers, in Xeo^My.AuguM 24, 
1S9S. Tbe ofder is Bamnimee relnred to as Ihc "SingletfHi order." 

• See below, pp. I7»-I73- * Chwnbets, in Academy, \vguM 114. 1895. 
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and the edict would fit appropriately into almost any part of that 
period. The early spring of 1582 is perhaps the most probable 
date, for at that time the City was suffering from the plague, 
as the order implies, the Mayorwas begging the Lords to continue 
the restraint of plays, as the last clause of the edict suggests, and 
all the other requirements seem to be met by this date. Theorder 
is characteristically Puritan in its phrasing and sentiment, more 
extreme than the ordinance of December, 1574. 

"For as much as the playing of enteriudes, and ihe resort to the 
same, are very daungerous for the infection of the plague, wherby 
infinite burdens and losses to the Cilly may increase, and are very 
hurtfull in corruption of youth with incontinence and lewdness, and 
also great wasting both of (he time and thrift of many poore people, 
and great provoking of the wrath of God, the ground of a!l plagues, 
great withdrawing of the people from publique prayer, and from the 
service of God, and daily cried out against by the preachers of ihe word 
of God; therefore it is ordered, that all such enteriudes in publique 
places, and the resort to the same, shall wholy be prohibited as un- 
godly, and humble sute made to the Lords, that lyke prohibition be 
in places neere unto the Cittie." ' 

Whether or no this edict was actually promulgated in the 
spring of 1582, there was evidently, some opposition to plays on 
the part of the City at this time; for the Privy Council again 
came to the aid of the actors. They wrote to the Mayor, re- 
questing him to allow performances in London, since the city 
was free from infection. As usual, they advanced as a reason 
the Queen's delight in plays and the necessity of the actors' 
having practice in order that they might the better gratify her 
Majesty. Perhaps somewhat impressed by the municipal argu- 
ments, they forbade plays not only on the Sabbath, but also on 
the ordinary Holy Days until after evening prayer ; and they sug- 
gested that the City should appoint a censor, in order that those 
dramas which contained "matter that might breed corruption 
of maimers and conversation among the people" might be for- 
bidden.^ Such a direct request from the Privy Cotmcil the Mayor 

' From the le^l given by Collier, Engtish Dramatic Poetry, \, iii-»t 3, quoting 
Ihe Singleton pamphlel. 

' Remembrancia, 351; Acts, XIII, 404- The first gives the dale OS April il, 
the second as May 30. 
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of course dared not refuse; but in his reply he again rehearsed 
the inconveniences and perils of theatrical performances, and 
begged that the Lords would continue their restraint of them. 
The suggestion as to a censor he gladly adopted. The plan of 
restraining plays on Holy Days until after evening prayer, how- 
ever, he respectfully condemned, since this would delay the action 
of the performances to a very inconvenient time of night, espe- 
cially for servants and children,' 

Not only did the Mayor and the Aldermen have to submit 
to the interference of the Privy Council, but they had also to deal 
with the demandsof individual noblemen that their servants might 
have the privilege of performing within the inn yards of the City. 
An example of this occurred in the following July, when the 
Earl of Warwick requested of the Mayor a license for his servant, 
John David, to play "his provost prize in his science and pro- 
fession of defence" at the Bull in Bishopsgate Street.' Appar- 
ently the Mayor was obdurate, for three weeks later the Earl 
again addressed him, expressing surprise at the prohibition of 
playing prizes by his servant, and desiring that more favor might 
be shown him.' To this the Mayor replied at some length, 
standing by his first prohibition, but endeavoring to pacify 
the offended nobleman by some concession. If the Earl's ser- 
vant will arrange to perform at the Theater or some other open 
place outside London, the Mayor will permit him, "with his 
company, drums, and show, to pass openly through the City, 
being not upon the Sunday, which is as much as I may justify 
in this season." * 

In the following winter an accident occurred which vindicated 
some of the assertions of the city authorities concerning the dan- 
ger of assemblages at shows, and, by arousing feeling against 
theaters, temporarily gave the municipality great help in its 
warfare upon them. On Sunday, January 13, 1583, a scaffold 
fell during a performance at Paris Garden, killing some of the 
spectators and injuring many. The Mayor reported the affair 
to Lord Treasurer Burghley on January 18, attributing the 
disaster to the hand of God, on account of the abuse of the Sab- 
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bath Day, and requesting Burghley to give order for the redress 
of such contempt of God's service.' The Lord Treasurer 
appears to have been moved by the Mayor's report. He replied 
that he would bring the matter before the Council, and get some 
general order passed prohibiting such exhibitions. In the mean- 
time he recommended the Lord Mayor, with the advice of the 
Aldermen, to issue a command to every ward for the prevention 
of such profane assemblies on the Sabbath Day.' Supported by 
this pronouncement of the Lord Treasurer, and justified further 
by another outbreak of the plague, the city authorities now seem 
to have proceeded to rigorous measures. It appears probable 
that in this spring of 1583 they actually suppressed, for a time, all 
the city inn yards used for performances.' They certainly took 
vigorous steps against them, as we shall presently see. 

Had it not been for the royal favor, the state of the players 
would now have been lamentable. But just at this time a step 
was taken which added considerably to their prestige and influ- 
ence. This was the formation of a company directly in the 
Queen's service, to be known as Her Majesty's Players. On 
March 10, 1583, Sir Francis Walsingham summoned Tilney 
to Court, to select these actors.' As a result, twelve of the 
best were chosen from the noblemen's companies, and, according 
to Howes' account, written about 1615, " were sworn the Queen's 
servants and were allowed wages and liveries as grooms of the 
chamber." * Save that they were apparently more distinguished 
actors, their status seems to have resembled that of the household 
players kept by the Queen's predecessors and by Elizabeth 
herself during the first decade or so of her reign.* The new 
company, as we shall shortly see, appears to have had no formal 
patent or warrant. Its position in London did not differ very 
essentially from that of the noblemen's companies which served 
the Queen at times, when they were backed, as they often were, 

' Remembraneia, jjfi. 'Ibid. 

' See Fleay, London Stage, 54; and the passage from Rawlidgc's UcnsUr 
Lately Found Out (1618), quotEd in tbe 1S21 Variorum, III, 46. 

* Cunningham, Rrvels Accounts, 186. 

' See the passage from Howes' additions to Stew's Chrenkk, edition of 1615, 
quoted in tbe iSs; Variorum, III, 49, note. 

• See above, pp. 33, 36-17. 



by letters of the royal Council requiring that they be allowed to 
perform. But on its travels the very name of her Majesty's 
servants must have brought it consideration and profit, since the 
treatment accorded to players was so generally dependent upon 
the rank and influence of their patron. Even in London the 
Queen's name must often have overawed the city officials and 
protected the actors from trouble. Moreover, the Privy Council 
was even more energetic and urgent in securing for Her Majesly's 
Players the privilege of performing than it had been on behalf 
of the favored noblemen's companies. It does not, however, 
seem to me certain that, as most historians assume, the new 
company was formed for the express purpose of overcoming the 
opposition of the city officials. Such a course was not necessary. 
The Privy Council had at any time the power to get any players 
admitted to the City, and they had, as we have seen, frequently 
exercised it. The formation of the company may have been due 
to some desire to limit the number of performers necessary at 
Court; to a willingness to favor certain players; and, most 
likely, to some plan for the better organization of court 
performances. Besides such motives as these, the royal 
officials may have felt that they could better supervise and 
control the Queen's own servants, when the Lords secured 
for them, for their necessary practice, playing privileges in 
London. The favored noblemen's companies were less directly 
responsible to the authorities, and perhaps less easy to keep in 
order. 

It seems probable that, supported by the power of the Queen's 
name, her players performed in London in the spring of 1583, 
in spite of the growing plague and the opposition of the City.' 
But they could not have played long, for the infection soon 
became serious, and all performances in the City must have been 
stopped.' Writing to Sir Francis Walsingham on May 3, in 
reference to the plague, the Mayor points out that the restraints 
in London are useless, unless like orders are carried out in the 

' This may perhaps be iaferted (ram the CoundJ's request to the Mayor, \a 
the following autumn, [bat this compaoy be allowed to play as henUi/ort. Bt- 
membrancia, 351. 

* See the Mayor's letter to a Middlesex Justice on April 37, 1583. Alkmaitm, 
January 33, 1S69. 



adjoining Liberties, and he requests the Privy Council to take 
steps to redress this danger.' He again forcibly urges the evils 
and demoralization caused by such performances, and the 
disreputable classes who frequent them. "Among other we 
finde one very great and dangerous inconvenience, the assemblie 
of people to playes, bearebayting, fencers and prophane spec- 
tacles at the Theatre and Curlaine and other like places, to 
which doe resorte great multitudes of the basist sort of people 
. . . and which be otherwise perilous for conlagion, biside the 
withdrawing from Gods service, the peril of ruines of so weake 
byldinges and the avancemcnt of incontinencie and most un- 
godly confederacies." ' 

The severity of the plague seems to have prevented perform- 
ances in the summer of 1583; but as the winter drew on the 
Privy Council wrote, on November 26, to the Lord Mayor on 
behalf of the new company. As the infection within the city 
had ceased, they desired that " Her Majesty's players might be 
suffered to play as heretofore, more especially as they were 
shortly to present some of their doings before her." ' However 
much the municipality might resent this action, the officials 
dared not refuse such a direct command from the Crown. 
They relaxed their prohibition and allowed the players within 
the City; but with certain restrictions which caused dissatis- 
faction. A few days later — on December i ^ — Sir Francis 
Walsingham wrote to the Mayor in the name of the Privy 
Council, reiterating the request of November 26. "With re- 
gard to the letter of the Council on behalf of her Majesty's 
players, which the Lord Mayor had interpreted to extend 
only to holidays, and not to other week-days, the Council, con- 
sidering that without frequent exercise of such plays as were 
to be presented before her Majesty her servants could not con- 
veniently satisfy her recreation and their own duty, desired that 
they should be licensed to perform upon week-days and work- 
days, at convenient times, between this and Shrovetide, Sundays 
only excepted." * Reluctant though the City was, it appar- 
ently had to submit. In spite of the municipal prohibition 



' Rememtirancia, 337, 
• Stmembrancia, 351. 



' Hal li well-Phil lipps, Oullitui, 351. 
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request, where he shal be sure to be boimde, or els lyke to do 
worse." ' 

The reasons for this action of the Lords in suppressing the 
theaters, and the results of it, arc not dear. Apparently all per- 
formances in the City and the Liberties were stopped for a 
time; but the Theater and the Curtain survived unscathed this 
order for their destruction. — if such it was — as they did sub- 
sequent similar edicts. 

During this summer the players seem to have submitted to 
exclusion from London, But as the season for traveling and for 
performances in the outer suburbs ended and winter drew on, 
the Queen's company made another attempt to get admission into 
the City. With this object, they petitioned the Privy Council as 
follows, adducing the usual arguments to support their request : 



"In most humble 
Orators the Queem 
our service drawelh vei 
have exercise to enablf 
better heipe and relief 
beynge past to playe 



lanner l>eseche yo' Lis. yo' dutiful! and daylie 

Ma"~ poore Players. Whereas the tyme of 

rie neere, so that of necessilie wee must needes 

us the better for the same, and also for our 

n our poore lyvinge, the ceason of the yere 

anye of ihe houses v^^nt the Citlye of Lon- 

3 this o " "■ ■ 



don as in our articles annexed to this our Supplicacion maye more 
att large appeere unto yo' Lis. Our most bumble peticion ys, thatt 
yt maye please yo' Lis. to vowchsaffe the readinge of these few Ar- 
ticles, and in tender considerasion of the matters therein mentioned, 
conlayninge the verie staye and good state of our lyvinge, to graunt 
vnto us the confirmacion of the same, or of as many, or as much of 
them as shalbe lo yo' honors good lykinge. And therw"'all yo' L's. 
favorable letters unto the L. Mayor of London lo p'mitt us to exercisi^ 
w"'in the Cittye, accordinge lo the Articles; and also thatt the sa' ' 
I'res maye contayne some order to the Justices of Midd'x, as in i''- 
same ys mentioned, wherebie as wee shall cease the continewa'i 
troublinge of yo' Lis. tor yo' often I'res in the p'missca, so shall wee 
daylie be bownden to praye for the prosperous preservation of yo' 
Lis. in honor, heltli, and happines long to continew. 
" Yo' Li' most humblie bownden 
and daylie Orators, 

her Ma"" poor Players."* 

■Halliwetl-Phillipps, Oul/iiKj, J77-378. This letter ia in part hard to under- 
stand. The text given by Collier, English Dramatic Poeliy, I, 151-353, differs 
materially from that here quoted. 

» From the text printed by Haztilt, English Drama, 31-33, from Lansdownc 
MS. 30. It is also printed by Collier, English Dramalic Poetry, 1, 113-113. 
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This petition, with the subsequent correspondence, has 
usually been dated 1575, on account of the careless indorse- 
ment of that date upon the manuscripts. But, as Mr. Chambers 
has suggested,' it must be at least as late as 1583. In the first 
place, the reply of the City to it contains a reference to the Paris 
Garden disaster of January 13, 1583. Most striking of all, the 
petitioners sign themselves the Queen's Majesty's Players, and 
the city authorities also refer to them by this title. No actors 
are thus designated in the other documents of this period except 
the Queen's company organized in March, 1583. The use of 
the title somewhat puzzled the historians who dated this corre- 
spondence in 1575. Collier suggested rather doubtfully that it 
referred to the Earl of Leicester's company ; ' but these players 
are nowhere so designated. The petition must, then, be later 
than March, 1583. 

In their report on the request the municipal officials refer 
to this company as having performed in the city "last year." ' 
Therefore the petition and the ensuing correspondence must be 
as late as 1584. The petition is obviously written in the autumn 
or the beginning of winter, and the players desire to prepare for 
their service at Court, — probably at the Christmas festivities, 
as in the winter of 1583. In view of all these facts, the most 
probable date for the occurrence is the latter part of November, 
1584.^ 

The appeal of the Queen's players was evidently for permis- 
sion to act again in the irm yards of the City, and also, as appears 
by their request for letters to the Middlesex Justices, at the 
Theater or the Curtain, The "Articles" which they say they 
have annexed to their petition have disappeared; but they evi- 
dently dealt with the regulations under which the players thought 
their performances should be allowed, — concerning hours, 

'■ Academy, August 74, i3g$. 

' Eaglisk Dramatic Poelry, I, aao. ' See below, pp. 173-174- 

* Additional evidence in favor of the later date, as against 1575, may be 
adduced from the Coundl Register. No record of this petition, — though others 
are noted, — nor of any action on the request, appears in 1575, The Register 
U missing from June 36, 1581, to February 19, 15S6. {Acts, XIII, ixivi.) 
The affair therefore probably occurred within this period. 

Strype, in his edition of Slow's ,S«nwy, rightly dates the petition after the Paris 
Garden disaster. See the passage quoted in tSii Variorum, HI, 49-50, note. 
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da}"S, plagne time, etc., — and discussed the municipal ordi- 
nances affecting the stage. In harmony with the consideration 
shown to the City the preceding summer, the Privy Council, before 
granting the players' request, seems to have sent the petition 
and the articles to the London authorities, and to have asked for 
their opinion on the matter. In the same manuscript in the 
Lansdowne collection which contains the petition there are two 
documents which are evidently the reply of the City. The first 
is a letter disputing the players' assertions concerning the muni- 
cipal ordinances regulating the drama, and stating that the 
writer is sending, for the better information of the Lords, copies 
of the two acts in question, — that of December, 1574,' and the 
order of expulsion which we have conjecturally dated 1582.' 
The letter also rehearses briefly the history of this legislation. 

"It may please your good Lp. 

" The orders in London whereunto the players referr ihem are mis- 
conceaued, as may appeare by the two actes of com'on Counsell 
which I send yow w'lh note ^^ directing to the place, 

"The first of these actes of Comon counsel! was made in the mar- 
altie of Hawcs XVII' Rcgine, and sheweth a maner how plaies were 
to be tollerated and vsed, although it were rather wished that they 
were wholly discontinued for the causes appearing in the preamble; 
w'ch is for that reason somewhat the longer 

" Where the players reporte the order to be thai they shold not playe 
till after scruice time: the bake is oiberwise; for it is that they shal 
not onely not play in seruice timei but also shal not receue any in 
seruice time to se the same: for thoughe they did forbeare begining 
to play till seruice were done, yet all the time of seruice they did take 
in people, w'ch was the great mischef in withdrawing the people 
from seruice. 

"Afterward when these orders were not obserued, and the lewd 
maters of playes cncreasced and in the haunt vnto them were found 
many dangers, bothe for religion, state, honestie of manners, onthrifti- 
aease of the poore, and danger of infection &c. and the preachers 
dayly cryeng against the L. Maior and his hreiheren, in an Act of 
Com'on Counsel tor releafe of the poore w'ch I send yow printed, in 
the Article 63 the last leafe; is enacted as there appeareth, by w'ch 
there are no enlerludes allowed in London in open spectacle but in 
priuate howses onely at marriages or such like, w'ch may suffise, and 
sutc is apointed to be made that they may be likewise banished in 
places adioyning. 

' See above, p. 136. 



' See above, p. i 
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"Since that lime and namely vjxin the ruine at Parise garden, sute 
was made to my S'rs to banishe playes wholly in the places nere 
London, according lo the said lawe, letters were obtained from my 
S'rs to banishe them on the sabbat dales.'" 

The other document on the city side is a, vigorous and inter- 
esting report which takes up point by point all the contentions 
and proposals made by the players in their petition and articles.' 
To the argument of the necessityof practice for the performances 
before the Queen, the mimicipal authorities retort that it is not 
fitting to present before her Majesty such plays as have been 
"commonly played in open stages before all the basest assem- 
blies in London and Middlesex"; but that the players ought 
to "exercise" only in private houses. Asfor the actors' conten- 
tion that they must play in order to earn their living, the City 
replies by asserting that no one should practise such a profession, 
but that plays should be presented by way of recreation by men 
with other means of subsistence, — an apparent reference to 
the custom of guild plays. The report of the mimicipal authori- 
ties on the regulations proposed by the actors is summed up 
in the "Remedies" quoted below. A few extracts, however, 
are interesting enough to be cited at length. The players had 
evidently suggested that performances should be allowed when- 
ever the deaths from the plague were tmdcr fifty a week. To 
this the City retorts first, rather epigrammalically, that "to 
play in plagetime is to increase the plage by infection : to play 
out of plagetime is to draw the plage by offendinge of God vpon 
occasion of such playes." But if performances must be toler- 
rated in seasons of infection, the City thinks some better rule 
could be fotmd than that proposed by the actors. "It is an 
vncharitablc demaund against the safetie of the Quenes subiects, 
and per consequens of her person, for the gaine of a few, whoe 
if they were not her Ma"** ser\'aunts should by their profession 
be rogues, to esteme fefty a weke so small a number as to be 
cause of tolerating the adventure of infection." ' The granting 

' From a transcript of Lansdowne MS. so, no. ii. The lelter is not ^gncd. 

' Printed in full in Collier, English Dramatic Potiry, I, ai4 ff. There is a 
fummary in Flcay, London Stage. 46-47. 

' Collier, op. cit., 215. For a further account of the plague rule proposed by 
the City see below, p. iia. 
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^^Thi^^ ^hfiy \w\ti ih^m f^mi^ni with pldyeng in private houses at 

^m WMfti hM H^MHgtU jgoort io |J^ tolerated, that then they be re- 
Sff^JR^^l |M \\}^ Mfrt^r^ in thp ftc^t «f common Counsel, tempore Hawes.* 

^^Tl^i^^ ^h^y Hl^y n^t ppenly till the whole death in London haue 
\\$^ hy ^^ M^i^ti vn^ler sp a weke, nor longer than it shal so continue.* 
I ♦^T^^^^ m i^lny^i W ^w the S^bhat, 

«<Xh^^ «v< nl^y^i^n be on holydalen, but after evening prayer, nor 
iwy rv^^iv^vl \\\U\ the ^^uilitorie tiU after evening prayer. 

^*'Vh^^ wv> pi^y^wg be in the dark* nor continue any such time but 
II 9^\kY v^f ^h^ Hv^dUvxv^e may r^turne to tMr dwellings in London before 
m^^^ %v^ v^v *t ^e^M bel^^ tt b^ dark, 
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I^ayw ^ud ^(^ ^k<? JwiUc^ Q* Mi<M^ a5^4 Surrey. Aad those her 
a(^t \*^ <Jivi<^ ^W?«j^si^ea i^lo^ ^Yw«d cowpaaies^ 
'h^\. li^ \^^^is^ %^ «^ ^))^^^ (NHJbes^ thjttr totfrcattoflL cease. '^^^ 
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was adopted, including some of the municipal rules. Evi- 
dently the long struggle of the City did not avail to keep plays 
entirely out of London. Performances continued in the Lib- 
erties, and even — at least by the Queen's company, and later ■ 
by others as well — in the irm yards of the City. The result 
must therefore have been bitterly unsatisfactory to the Puritans, 
who had pleaded so vigorously for the complete banishment of 
actors from all the neighborhood of London. But the earnest 
arguments of the municipal officials no doubt caused the enact- 
ment of restrictive measures more rigid than the Privy Council 
would otherwise have required. 

The most bitter stage of the City's warfare on the drama was 
now over. Between 1584 and 1592 there seems to have been 
at least a partial cessation of the struggle. During the five 
years immediately following the dispute that we have just been 
tracing, there is little of importance to note in the regulation of 
the London stage, except a few orders issued by the Privy Coun- 
cil. These indicate that performances were continuing in and 
about London. In May, 1586, the danger from the plague 
grew serious enough to warrant the Lord Mayor in requesting 
the suppression of plays. The Lords accordingly prohibited per- 
formances in London, at the Theater, and at places about 
Newington.' A year later there seems to have been again 
danger of infection in the hot season. Because of this, and also 
of some "outrages and disorders" lately committed at playing 
places in London and the suburbs, the Privy Council, on May 7, 
1587, ordered the Mayor, the Justices of Surrey, and the Master 
of the Rolls ' to permit no more plays until after Bartholomew 
tide.* There had been for some time — at least since the Paris 
Garden disaster — a general rule against performances on Sun- 
day; but it was irregularly enforced. On October 29, 1587, 
some inhabitants of Southwark complained to the Privy Coun- 
cil of the breach of this law, especially in the Liberty of the 
Clink, and the Lords ordered the Justices of the Peace to be 
more strict in preventing such offenses.* 

For the next two years nothing of especial interest seems to 

' Acts, XTV, 99, 103. ' See above, p, $4. 

'Aca, XV, 70. 'Ibid., 371. 
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have occurred in our department of stage hisior)'. Po^ibly the 
nation was too much absorbed in the conflict wiih the .\nnada 
to dtvotc much attention lo warfare over the theaters. In 1589 
came Ihe Marlin Marprciate controversy, the trouble with the 
censorship and the temporary suppression of plays, which we 
have already discussed.' From the point of view of the London 
administration there are a few points to add to the history of 
this affair. It b noteworthy that the order for the suppression 
of plays was not sent to the Lord Mayor, as usual. In his letter 
to 1-ord Burghley, already quoted, he states, "Where by a I're 
of your Lordships, directed to Mr. Yongc, it appered unto me 
that it was your ho : pleasure that I sholde geve order for the 
staie of all playes within the cittie, in that Mr. Tilney did utterly 
mislikc the same." ' The Mr. Yonge here mentioned seems 
to have been the Richard Yonge who was one of the Middlesex 
Justices having authority over the Theater, the Curtain, and 
adjoining districts.* Why the Privy Council did not, as usual, 
communicate directly with the Mayor is not apparent. Per- 
haps they merely wished to stop the plays at the two theaters, 
and the Mayor, hearing of this, seized the opportunity to sup- 
press all performances in the City as well. 

The Mayor's account of the difficulty he had in stopping the 
plays in London is another illustration of the mutinous and dis- 
res|K^ctf^l altitude towards the municipal authorities some- 
times shown by the players, confident, as they seem to have been, 
of the powerful influence and protection of their patrons. Two 
companies were apparently performing in Ihe inn yards of the 
City at the time, — the Lord Admiral's and Lord Stnmge's, — 
whom the Mayor summoned before him and, as he says, "to 
whome I speciallie gave in charge, and required them in her 
Majestys name, to forbere playinge untill further order might be 
gcven for theire allowance in that respect: Whereupon the 
Lord Admeralls players very dutifullie obeyed ; but the others, 
in very contemptuous manner departing from me, wente to the 
Crosse Keys, and played thai afterooone to the greate offence 

' S« above, pp. gi-gj. 
' See ihe order of June aj 
Justices. Aclt, XXn, S49. 
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of the better sorte, that knew they were prohibited by order 
from your Lordship. Which as I might not suffer, so I sent for 
the said contemptuous persons, who haveing no reason to al- 
leadge for iheire contempte, I could do no less but thb eveninge 
committ tow of (hem to one of the Compters." ' 

The agitation of the Martinist controversy resulted, as we 
have seen, in the appointment of a censorship commission on 
which ihe City was represented; but really marked the end of 
municipal licensing and the rise of the Master of the Revels to 
censoring power. 

A rather quaint order was issued by the Lords on July 25, 
1591, showing them as apparently for once more zealous against 
Sabbath breaking than the Lord Mayor himself, and coupling 
two somewhat incongruous requests. They have noticed, they 
inform the Mayor, some neglect of the order against playing on 
the Sabbath Day; and have also observed that performances on 
Thursdays are a "greate hurte and destruction of the game of 
beare baytinge and lyke pastymes, which are mayntayned for 
her Majeslys pleasure yf occacion require." On these two days, 
therefore, they direct that no plays be allowed, for the greater 
reverence of God and the encouragement of the Queen's bear 
baiters.' 



1 Hasliit, EnglUk Drama, 34-35. 



Meti, XXI, 314-335. 



Local Regulations in London 






1592-1643 

The last decade of the sixteenth century, the years during 
which Shakspere was rising to preeminence, is of much interest 
in the history of stage regulations. As viewed through the 
official documents, it presents a course of events somewhat 

C~ different from the decade of the eighties. One is impressed 
particularly by the great disorders at the theaters, London dur- 
ing these years was apparently especially overrun by tramps and 
riotous persons. In 1595 and again in 1598, because of the large 
number of rogues and vagabonds in the City and the suburbs, 
the Privy Council found it necessary to appoint a Provost Mar- 

i — shal with power over London and the adjoining counties.' 
During the period the theaters seem to have been undoubtedly 
one of the chief gathering points for these vagabonds, for various 
sorts of cutpurses and rascals, and for the reckless apprentices 
who were thus lured from their work into evil ways. The city 
authorities realized vividly all these troubles. It is notable thai 
throughout the decade this is the argument against plays which 
the municipality chiefly emphasizes, — that they serve as the 
"^ rendezvous for rascals, nests of crime, and places of demoraliza- 
tion for the apprentices. The Puritan contention that theatrical 
performances are in themselves sinful, and draw down the wralh 
of God, is scarcely brought forward, — in contrast to the course 

[_ of the argument during the years 1 580-1 584, The Privy Coun- 
cil, on its side, seems at times to have acquired something of the 
Puritan attitude. In 1593, for instance, it forbids plays at the 
' AOi, XXIX, 131-133, 140, 306. 
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. universities, because they may corrupt the students and allure 
■ them to "lewdness and vicious manners." ^ The danger of fo- ' 
menting crime and disorder that arose from the London theaters, 
the Lords frankly recognized and tried to guard against. Though 1—1 
they continued to grant privileges to the few favored companies \ 
needed for the Queen's amusement, they passed at times e 
tremely severe orders against the other theaters, — measures 
severe in their conception, at least, but never rigorously carried 
out. 

As we have seen in a preceding chapter, by the year 1592 the 
Master of the Revels had to a considerable extent established his 
licensing power, and had authorized playing places in and about 
the City. In despair of securing from the Privy Council pro- 
tection against this crown officer, the Aldermen appealed for aid 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, though Whitgift was by 
no means of Puritan leanings, were successful in obtaining his 
intercession.' Their appeal, written on February 25, 1592,"! 
containsavigorousrecitalof the dangersof the theaters, — inform- 
ing the Archbishop of " the daily disorderly exercise of a number 
of players and playing houses erected within the City, whereby 
the youths of the City were greatly corrupted, and their manners 
infected with many evils and ungodly qualities, by reason of the =ft 
wanton and profane devices represented on the stages. The 
apprentices and servants were withdrawn from their work, to 
the great hindrance of the trades and traders of the City, and the 
propagation of religion. Besides, to these places resorted the 
light and lewd disposed persons, as harlots, culpurses, cozeners, 
pilferers, etc., who, under colour of hearing plays, devised divers 
evil and ungodly matches, confederacies and conspiracies, whichj 
could not be prevented." ' 

In the following summer danger of serious riots drove the 
Privy Council to recognize the justice of some of the Aldermen's 
accusations against the theaters. On May 30, 1592, the Lord 
Mayor reported to the Lord Treasurer a serious tumult and dis- 
order in Southwark.* Fearing similar and graver rioting on 
Midsummer Night, the Lords issued, on June 23, an edict pro- 
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vidlng for rigid precautions against disorder in and about Lon- 
don on that occasion. The glimpse of armed householders on 

watch against mutinous apprentices which this affords, is an 
interesting illustration of the rather primitive methodsof keeping 
order practised in Elizabethan London; and the command for 
the closing of the playing places shows a clear recognition by the 
Privy Council of the danger to which these resorts gave rise. 
The following extract is from the form of order sent to the 
Middlesex Justices. 

"Whi^rt^aa her Majestic is informed that certaine apprentyces and 
other idle people Ihcire adherentea that were authors and partakers 
of Ihe laic mutynous and foule disorder in Southwarke in inoste out- 
rageous and tumultuous sorie, have a further purpose and mcaninge 
on Midsommcr cveninge or Midsommcr nighle or about that tyme 
to rencwe theire lewd assemblye togeather by cullour of the tyme 
for some bad and mischeivous inlencion, to the disturbance and 
breaehe of her Majesty's Peace, and comyttinge some outrage. To 
prcvcnle in tyme iheis wicked and mischeivous purposes wee have 
given siraighte order to the Maiour of London for the ciitye and the 
liberties thereunto belonginge and to all other places neere to the same 
to have regarde hereunto, and so likewyse wee are in her Majesty's 
> name siraightlie to chardge and comaunde you presentlye upon 
sighle hereof to sende for the constables and some of the cheifest and 
discreetest inhabitauntes in Holbome, Clerkenwell, St. Giles in the 
Fieldes, &c. and other places neere thereaboutes, and to chardge 
and comaunde them to take order that there maye be a slronge and 
subsiancyall watch kept bothe on Midsommcr eveninge, Midsommcr 
night and Sondaye at nighte of housholders and masters of families, 
M contynue from the bcginninge of the eveninge uniill the morninge, 
and that aJI masters of servantes and of apprentices be siraightlie 
chardged, as ihey will answere to the contrarye at theire perilles, to 
keepe iheire servauntes in Ihcire houses for those two nighles, so as they 
male be within the dores before the eveninge and not suffered lo come 
(orthe, nor to have anye weapons yf they shoulde be so lewdlie dis- 
posed to execute any evill purpose. And yf notwithstandinge this 
straigble chardge and co maun dement any servantes, apprentyces or 
other suspected persons shalbe founde in the streetes, to see them 
presentlie commytted to pryson. Especiallie you shall take order 
that theis watches of housholders maye be of that strength with theire 
weapons as they maie be hable yf there be aaic uprore, tumult or 
unlawful assemblye to suppresse the same. Moreover for avoidioge 
of theis unlawfull assemblies in those quarters, yt is thoughte meete 
you shall take order that there be noe playes used in anye place neere 
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Ihereaboules, as the theator, curtayne or other usual! places where 
ihe same are comonly used, nor no other sorie of milawfull or forbid- 
den pastymes that draw togeather the baser sorte of people, from 
hence forth untill the feast of St. Michaell." ' 

By the orders sent out on this occasion, all plays were forbidden 
in and about London between June 23 and September 29, 1592, 
It seems probable that it was during this summer, and as a re- 
sult of this restriction, that Lord Strange's company addressed 
to the Privy Council the imdated petition preserved in the Dul- 
wich MSS- This may, however, have been presented in 1593, 
though the very severe plague which lasted all that summer and 
autumn makes it seem improbable that the Lords would have 
granted in that season the permission to open the Rose which 
apparently resulted from the petition.' About August, 1592, 
then, — if we accept that year as the more probable, — Lord 
Strange's players petitioned the Lords for permission to reopen 
their playhouse on the Bankside, — that is, the Rose. Their 
company is large, they plead, and the cost of traveling the coim- 
try intolerable. The opening of their theater will enable them 
to be ready to serve her Majesty, and it will also be a great help 
to the poor watermen, who earn their living largely by trans- 
porting the audiences to and from the Bankside.' This appeal 
was apparently seconded by a petition to the Lord High Admiral 
from the watermen, preserved among the same manuscripts. 
They beg for the opening of Henslowe's playhouse as a measure 
of relief for themselves and their families.' It was no doubt as a 
result of these appeals that the Lords issued the following un- 
dated order. 



"To the Justices, Bayli&es, Constables and others to vhome 7t 
shall apperteyne. Whereaa, not longe since, upon some considem- 

' Acts, XXII, 549-551. And see above, pp. 145-146. 

' Fleay {Lortdim Stage, 85-S6) dates the petition 1 593, as does Greg (Henribuw 
Papers, 43). Collier says 1593. {AtUyn Mtmoirs, 33.) There is no entry of 
the resulting Council Order in the Register for 1593. For the summer of 1593 
the Register is lost. Tliis perhaps points lo (he later date as Che more probable 

' Collier, Alieyn Aftinoirs, 33-34; Hindowt Papers, 43. 

•Collier, Alieyn Memoirs, 34-35; Henslavie Papers, 43-43. Compare ibe 
auii of Ihe watennen against the players' leaving the Banluide in i<Si3. /8tt 
Variorum, III, 149 5., note. 
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jUfflfAtll ^SftF ;9«fftmtSn& Wt lOBfS: J» ;^ iiOAbe 5eS 5[ZI]II: IIIBT!!!!!! >]£ 

fc jrmxiairT :^, '5^- fe^ «!W2R ^ii^f^f^ TOici saeet riirlig 
f&ar «^tir ia*f ifearfo i#Krune « canons -ftar fe: fftisrr CmmiSi 

f&t l^v'^cT'rf ^iss^j^r^ '^irnx;^ '^ia& '^asA gggir, i:^ Lisix^ sbxscS, 

#Ke har^e afnmdjr «e«% » foanl oa October 8, 1591, wtm the 
\jf0fA Ciumibt^thMy Lfwi Htawrlnn, icqocsscd of the Lcxd MaTor 
fi«rmk^Mk« ior fm oxstfanr to p c iimm at the km jaxd of the 
Cf «M« KiS^f. As the dormnfftf dnows some iDtercstiDg li^ on 
thie 09nditkiM of the perfonimices^ k is w«th qootki^ at length. 

^'Wli^e my nnmt company of playeis hare bja accostomed for 
IImp )ticiU^ 0FM€fd§€ (A ihetr qoalitk aod for the serrioe of her Majcsde 
U nff^A mm rtquietf to plaie this winter time within the Citje at the 
Cftmm fCay«i in Orations Street, these are to require and i»aje yoor 
\AfftUh\\t Ut permitt and suffer them woe to doe, the which I praie yon 
lb« futhMf Uf <\(Hi for that they have undertaken to me that where 
H$f$Uthn ihey hegsn not their playes till towardes fower a dock, they 
will now \mgin st two snd have don betwene fower and five, and will 
fliHI um mis drumes or trumpettes att all for the callinge of peopell 

' ^rhli (trtUff to plsy at Kewington is apparently not preserved, and its date 
and fnir|ir*«« art hard to sstabltfh. The dadng of all this aeries of documents is, 
fn fmi, i\wi(M\y unMtlifactory. 

* (*ottlsri Athyn M$mMfit 36; H9ntlcw$ Papers, 43-44* 

• Adh XXIV, Ji-Jt. * See above, p. 34. 
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informed the Lords, Burbage was about to construct in that 
Liberty. In this appeal they emphasize the annoyance and 
danger that the playhouse will cause to the noblemen and other 

residents of the precinct " both by reason of the great resort and 
gathering logeather of all manner of vagrant and lewde persons 
that, under cuUor of resorting to the playes, will come thither 
and worke all nianner of mischeefe, and also the greate pestring 
and filling up of the same precinct, yi it should please God to 
send any visitation of sicknessc as heretofore halh been, for that 
the same precinct is allready growne very populous, and besides 
that the same playhouse is so neere the Church that the noyse 
of the drummes and trumpetts will greatly disturbe and hinder 
both the ministers and parishioners in tyme of devine service 
and sermons." For these reasons, and also because " there hath 
not at any tyme heretofore been used any comon playhouse 
within the same precinct, but that now all players being ban- 
ished by the Lord Mayor from playing within the Cittie by reason 
of the great inconveniences and ill rule that followeth them, they 
now thincke to plant them selves in liberties," the petitioners beg 
the Lords to forbid the use of this building as a playhouse. The 
name of Lord Cobham, the Lord Chamberlain, a resident of the 
precinct, docs not appear among the signers of the petition, but 
we find there that of George, Lord Hunsdon, son of the former 
Chamberlain, and about to succeed Cobham in that office. 
This seems to reverse the attitude towards players usually attrib- 
uted to these two noblemen.' 

The question of the Blackfriars theater presents many puz- 
zling features. It is now well known that the petition purport- 
ing to come from Burbage, Shakspere and others, immediately 
after the appeal from the Blackfriars residents, and stating that 
the playhouse has already been in use for years, is a forgery.' 
Though Burbage's theater did not come into existence until 
1596, there had been, however, plays in Blackfriars for many 
years before this; and the statement of the inhabitants that there 
had never been any "common playhouse" in the precinct is 

' The petition is prinled at Icnph in Halliwell-Phillipps. OiUlitus, 461-461. 
'See its condemnation in Slale Paptrs, Dom., iS9S-iS97i 3">- HazliU 
piinted tiie docuioeiit in good faith in Engtitk Drama, 35-37. 
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therefore at first a trifle puzzling. We must infer that they did 
not apply this term to the inn yard, priory hall, Revels Office 
building, or wherever the performances had hitherto taken 
place.* But they do call Burbage's proposed theater a "com- 
mon playhouse/' as does the order of the city authorities sup- 
pressing it in 1619. The players, however, and their patrons, 
seem to have been careful to call it a *' private house," and this 
is the term applied to it in the royal patents of 1619 and 1625. 
By representing it as a "private house," the players apparently 
expected to escape the laws directed against "commcMi play- 
houses," — a result that they seem to have achieved in part. It 
is difficult to see on what grounds they based their contrition. 
Though the construction of this theater within doors was very 
different from that of the "common playhouses," the price (^ 
admission higher, and the audimce apparently of a better dasSy 
the mere fact that money was charged for admissioD would seem 
to have stamped it as a public theater and subjected it to the 
usual laws. Such, at least, would have been the case unckr the 
regulations laid down by the London cmiinance of 1574.' As 
a matter of fact, the status of the theater seems to have remained 
illd^ned. 

\Miat action the Privy Council took on the petitiaii from the 
inhabitants of Black&iars does not deariy appear. Acaxdiiig 
to the municipal ocder of 1619, which recites the histofy of this 
theater, after the appeal the Loids "^tben forbad the use of the 
said howse for playes, and in June, 1600, made certame ocdcxs 
by whidi, for many w^^itie rcasoos therein expressed, it is 
limitted there diOQld be only two playbowses tolerated, miin c of 
die one to be on the Banckside, and the odier in or neaie GoUing 
Lane, esnnpting thereby the Biackfrreis.*' Bat in defiance of 
this law die owner of the theater '^Tonder the naioe of a priraie 
howse hath oon\^ated the same to a pabliqije ptayfaowse.^' It 
seems at least fairly clear that, whedxror do the Lords did ac- 
cede to die reqixst of the residents of the preciact, aiid wiiedier or 
w> they intended the order of 1600 to ss^npress the Bbckfriais 
dieater, — as die cirr amhoriiies ahravs iaasi dier did. — diat 



^ See Bond^ L^, I, at-<S w>K Ckn&css. r«d»^ A3«2s. iS. 
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playhouse, as a matter of fact, was completed according to Bur- 
bage's plan, and flourished practically undisturbed until 1619. 
It is possible that its apparent immunity during the earlier part 
of the period was partially due to the fact that it was occupied 
by the Chapel Children, — a company which, as we shall pres- 
ently see, was probably exempt from many of the restrictions 
applying to common players. A playhouse of uncertain status, 
in a precinct of uncertain status, occupied by actors of uncertain 
status, its legal position is indeed hard to define. 

In the following summer, the Lord Mayor made another 
attack on the theaters, — a move which seemed at first trium- 
phantly successful. On July a8, 1597, in a letter to the Privy 
Council, he presented the following appeal: — 



"Wee have fownd by th' examination of divers apprentices and other 
seivantes, whoe haye confessed unto us tliat the saide staige playea 
were the very places of theire randevous appoynted by them to meete 
with such otheir as wear to joigne with them in theire designes and 
mutinus attemptcs, beeinge allso the ordinarye places for maisterles 
men to come together to recreate themselves, for avoydinge wheareof 
wee are nowe againe most bumble and earnest suitors to your honors 
to dirrcct your letlces as well to ourselves as to the Justices of Peace 
of Surrey and Midlesex for the present staie and fynall suppressinge of 
the saide stage playes as well at the Theatre, Curten and Banckside, 
as in ail other places in and abowt the Citie." ' 

On the same day, in prompt response to this appeal, the Lords 
issued an order in the name of the Queen, for the prohibition 
of all plays within three miles of the City during the summer, 
until after November i , and also for the demolition of all theaters 
within the same area. "Her Majestic being informed," they 
wrote to the Middlesex Justices, "that there are verie greate 
disorders committed in the common playhouses both by lewd 
matters that are handled on the stages, and by resorte and con- 
fluence of bad people," she has given order that there be no more 
plays during the summer, and also that "those playhouses that 
are erected and built only for suche purposes shalbe plucked 
downe, namelie the Curtayne and the Theatre nefe to Shorditch, 
or any other within that county." The Justices are directed 
• HalUwell-Phillipps, Outlinei, 351. 
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to send for the owners of the playhouses and order them to 
"plucke downe quite the stages, gallories and roomes that are 
made for people to stand in, and so to deface the same as they 
maie not be ymploied agayne to suche use." If they do not 
speedily do this, the magistrates must inform the Council, which 
will take order to enforce this command. A similar com- 
munication, we find from the Council Register, was sent to the 
Justices of Surrey, '* requiring them to take the like order for 
the playhouses in the Banckside, in Southwarke or elswhcre 
in the said county within iij° miles of London." ' As the new 
Blackfriars theater was not under the jurisdiction of either the 
Middlesex or the Surrey magistrates, it seems to have been ex- 
cluded from these orders for demolition. 

Assuredly the Mayor could hardly have desired a more sweep- 
ing and rigorous edict. Even now, as one reads its stem com- 
mands, it is difficult to realize that it had scarcely the slightest 
effect upon the theaters. Probably plays ceased for a time, but 
the order for the destruction of the playhouses apparently no one 
even tried to enforce.' Again we appreciate what powerful 
influence the players must have been able to command, what 
friendship on the part of their patrons or of the Queen must have 
been brought into play, to cause this nulhfication of the Council's 
orders at this time. 

Just what it was that caused even a temporary desire, on the 
part of the Lords, to take such severe measures against the thea- 
ters, does not appear, Mr. Fleay suggests that the suppression 
of plays was due to the trouble over the representation of Sir 
John Oldcastle in Henry IV ;^ but there seems to be no evidence 
for this, and one would certainly not expect such a severe pun- 
ishment for a comparatively slight offense, — one which was, 
moreover, apparently so promptly atoned for.* As I have al- 



'Adi, XXVII, 31J-3H. Primed in pari in Hilliwcll-PhilUppa, OnUinei, 
350-351- 

' The Theater, it is Inlc, was torn down in the winter ot 159S-1599, and iu 
materiaUusedintbeconstruciionof theGlol>e,on theBaakslde. This, however, 
was not in consequence of the Council Order, but chiefly tccause of the expira- 
tion o{ Burbage's lease of the Holywell land. See Halliwell-Phillipps, OiOUittt. 



354 H 



' London Slage, i 



* See above, pp. 96-97. 
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ready mentioned, William Brooke, Lord Cobham, the puritan- 
ical Lord Chamberlain to whose influence the order is often 
attributed, had died four months before, and George, Lord 
Hunsdon, admittedly the friend of the players, had been Cham- 
berlain for about three months. 

In spite of the stem attitude towards the drama taken tempora- 
rily by the Privy Council, we find, a few monthslater, that the Lords 
had granted special privileges to the two companies accustomed 
to perform before the Queen. On February 19, 1598, as we have 
already seen, the Council mentioned the special license, the mo- 
nopoly of playing, which they had given to the Lord Admiral's 
and the Lord Chamberlain's companies; and ordered Tilney 
to suppress the intruding third company, and any others who 
might presume to play.' 

That the Bankside theaters, at least, were flourishing in 
the following summer, appears from an entry in the Parish 
Register of St. Saviour's, on July 19, 1598. The vestry deter- 
mined to appeal to the Fy'wj Council for the suppression of the 
playhouses in that vicinity, and to show "the enormities that 
come thereby to the parish." ' That the suffering of the resi- 
dents from the gathering of disorderly persons at the theaters 
may well have been exceptionally great during this summer, is 
shown by the appointment of a Provost Marshal by the Privy 
Council on September 6, to deal with the unusual number of 
rogues and vagabonds in and about London.' Though the 
parish did not succeed in getting the Bankside theaters sup- 
pressed, its feelings were doubtless somewhat mollified by the 
arrangements later made, in March, 1600, for the players' con- 
tributions of money for the poor.* 

The final notable stage in the history of theatrical regulations 
under Elizabeth opens with the erection of the Fortime theater 
I about January, 1600, and includes the order for the restriction 
of playhouses which followed upon this event and gave rise to 
considerable governmental correspondence during the next few 
years. The Middlesex Justices apf)arently opposed in some 

' See above, p. 38. 

'Chalmers, Apology, 404; iSzi Variorum, III, 453, nole, 

• See above, p. 178. * See above, p. 60. 
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way the erection of Alleyn and Henslowe's new theater. On 
January la, 1600, the Earl of Nottingham, Lord Admiral, came 
to the aid of his company by sending to the Middlesex magis- 
trates a letter "praying and requiring" them to permit his ser- 
vant, Edward Alleyn, to proceed in "theSectinge and finisheing" 
of the new playhouse. The site is very convenient, he urges, and 
the house ihe actors have hitherto occupied, the Rose, in so 
dangerous a stale of decay that it is no longer fit for use. These 
players, moreover, have acted before the Queen and are favored 
by her.' In spite of this urgent appeal there seems to have been 
further opposition to the theater. But the company now suc- 
ceeded in getting support from the residents of the locality where 
they wished to settle. "The Inhabitants of the Lordship of 
Finsbury" sent to the Privy Council a "Certificate of their 
Consent to the Tollcration of the Erection of the new Playhouse 
there," As reasons for their approval, they stated that the place 
chosen for the theater was a remote one, and that the erectors 
of the house were to contribute a liberal sum weekly towards the 
relief of the poor, — a duty which the parish itself was not 
wealthy enough to perform adequately.' Perhaps impressed 
by the unusual welcome accorded by the neighbors of the pro- 
posed playhouse, but more probably at the instigation of the 
Lord Admiral, the Queen now seems to have intcn.-ened. On 
April 8, 1600, the Privy Coimcil sent to the Middlesex Justices 
a warrant requiring them, by order of the Queen, to permit 
Edward Alleyn to complete his theater in the "verie remote 
and exempt place neare Gouldinge Lane." This new house, the 
Lords write, is to take the place of the Rose, which is to be pulled 
down,' — an arrangement later altered, as we shall see. 

The erection of the new theater, coupled, apparently, with 
continued disorders at the other playhouses, aroused renewed 
opposition to theatrical performances. Impressed by the pro- 
tests, the Privj- Council, on June 22, 1600, issued an order "for 
the restrainte of the imoderate use and Corapanye of Playe- 
howses and Players," "Whereas divers complaintes," the act 

' Collier, Alleyn Memoirs, SS-S^.' Henslvwe Papers, 49-50. 
' Collier, Alleyn Memoirs, 58; Henslmm Papers, 50-51. 
' Collier. Alleyn Memoirs, 57; Henstmve Papers, 51-51. 
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recites, "have bin heretofore made unto the Lordes and others 
of her Majesties Pri\'ye Counsell of the manyfolde abuses and 
disorders that have growen and do contjTiue by ocaision of many 
houses erected and employed in and about the cittie of London 
for common stage-playes, and now verie latcHe by reason of 
some complainte exhibited by sundry persons againste the buyld- 
inge of the like house in or near Golding-lane by one Edward 
Allen, a servant of the right honorable the Lord Admyrall," the 
whole question of theaters has again been taken up by the Lords. 
The purpose of the act and the altitude of the Council towards 
plays are now clearly expressed. 

"Forasmuch as it is manifestly knowen and graunled that Ihe multi- 
tude of the saide houses and the mys-government of them hath bin 
and is dayly occasion of the ydle, ryotous and dissolute living of great 
nombers of people, that, leavinge all such honest and painefull course 
of life as they should follow, doe meete and assemble there, and of 
many particular abuses and disorders that doe thereupon ensue; and 
yet, nevertheless, it is considered Ihat the use and exercise ot such 
playes, not beinge evill in ylself, may with a good order and modera- 
cion be suffered in a well-governed stale, and that her Majestic, beinge 
pleased at somtymes to take delight and recreation in the sight and 
hearinge of them, some order is fitt to be taken for the allowance and 
mayntenauncc of such persons as are thought meelest in that kinde 
to yealde her Majestie recreation and delighte, and consequently of 
the houses that must serve for publike playinge to keepe them in 
exercise. To the ende, therefore, that both the greate abuses of the 
playes and playinge -houses may be redressed, and yet the aforesaide 
use and moderation of them relayned, the Lordes and the rest of her 
Majesties Privie Counsell, with one and full consent, have ordered 
in manner and forme as followeth." 

The rules laid down are very definite. First, as to the num- 
ber of playhouses, — there shall be only two " to serve for the 
use of the common stage-playes," one to be on the Banksidc, 
the other in Middlesex, Since the Fortime, as Tilney has in- 
formed the Lords, is to take the place of the Curtain — not of the 
Rose, as was first announced — Alleyn's new theater is the one 
authorized in Middlesex, and is to be occupied by the Lord 
Admiral's company. The Curtain is to be destroyed. On the 
Surrey side, the Council has permitted the Lord Chamberlain's 
company to choose a playhouse, and it has selected the Globe. 




\ 
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Apart ffom these ttro do theaters are to be aDowed; nor shall 
there be any more performances in '"any commoQ 'mat ior pub- 
lique assembly in or neare aboute the Cittie.'* 

Secofwity, '* forasmuch as these ^age-piaks, by the miJikiade 
of hou:?^^ and che company of flyers, ha^^ hm so irccpeni^ 
not 5er\in|^ for recreation bist invitinge and ralSkiige dse peo^ 
da\ty from their trade and morke to myspcnd ihear trmtj' k 
h ordertd that these tiro privileged companks *h-M perasrm oEah* 
twice fjich wetky never on the Sabbath, or in Lentr, cr am nmr of 
*'extrac«diitarT sickness'^ in or aboot the city. 

ThkdlT^ to isietnare the strict enkxTcesaaeniL d litese rnVs, k is 
Offvkrvd a^i ODi^acs be <iesit to the Lord M^ysx- hni le iht Jus- 
tioes^ ci iht Pcfccic off Middlesex aiod Surrey, tqgrfieir idiii Ifctters 
iBi{;is^lheaB tocanyooail thelam^ii!!qxisiciDimT^L[C>in(^^ 
aawl mcfc^ ibtsr proceeding y> the Pnry Conmci fronn tzme lo 
UmtJ A <V!tff%' of this iiig esnit lequest idlkiFKs id :iht Coxickci 
R«e^2i5atir,* 

h 9t^t!ms^ atmcistl imdeas so rehearse lifafsr ordGrs here al saA 
kssigih, icir ihtm tsaiawtumtSBSL wls cradeDCtlT lax .and inregnkx in 
tlbe txtstmit^ — iff mdcieid lihcy wax ever teniarced ki £lL Hv 
Ijob^ a3u9&sieh«s soesn to liaiv li&d Brrlc desire for i^ ligor* 
OQB; c.&m'iB^ ^cniit ctf :&£»> cicnzmmzids. Indeed, liiry B^parenihr 
jiciciB iargcti nil iibcxm liie!m; iar mium, in Mnj^ xtoi^ x:am|ilainTs 
wart inifcdt erf "die a5cn»«e pJay 3it liie CnrtBin, £3id "die 3^my 
Cmmril xirdtrod die Middlesex JismcK to censor it, "die -eirh^ 
^onnr jund jkcm'itT ^ "dns theaitHT seens not to hR-v^ dstmbed 
tAttfiii t& :die leiisi, asid dicT made no AlhisiciTi to ^le iaa fh&2 
smne ten Tncindtf> bcbnoe dderloid ^directed fhat it be deznoi- 

BiG dir ndsnmce off i^ Tegiflttxicms ik?bs soon TecaDed to fhrir 
msnd^ The mimic^i&l ioid shire offidak had aj:^iarenibr lieen 
Ji» joti^t^iinl &<^ die Lord^ ioid :die ^xinthuied ab^es ga^^ rae 
t|i» liresdi ^:fnnpla:im&. In I>ecembcr., 7601, ^le Lord Miay^rr 
4^l&in intttesoed to die IP w; Council i^gainst the pbiyiioxa^. 

"* Thr armlet h pfhnsd 4B taigfii in HftffivieM^IUjip^ OmUmei, 



Thus reminded that the fault was not theirs, the Lords, in a burst 

of righteous indignation, replied sternly to the Mayor. The 
sarcasm of the opening sentence suggests that the writer felt 
satisfaction in being able to retort in such wise to the Puritan 
City. 

"Wee have receaved a letter from you renewing a. complaint of the 
great abuse and disorder within and about the cittie of London by 
reason of the multitude of play-bowses and the inordinate resort and 
concourse of dissolute and idle people daieiie unto publique stage 
plaies, for the which information as wee do commendc your Lordship 
because it belokeneth your care and desire to re for me the disorders of 
the cittie, so wee must letl you know that wee did muche rather ex- 
pect to understand that our order (sett downe and prescribed about 
a yeare and a half since for the reformation of the said disorders upon 
the like complaint at that tyme) had bin duclie executed, then to dtide 
the same disorders and abuses so muche encreased as they are, (he 
blame whereof, as we cannot but impute in great part to the Justices 
of the Peace of Middlesex and Surrey ... so wee do wishe that it 
might appeare unto us that anylhinge hath bin endeavoured by the 
predecessours of you, the Lord Maiour, and by you, the Aldermen, 
for the redressc of the said enormities and for observation and execu- 
tion of our said order within the cittie." 



The enforcement of the rule is again urged. Violators are to 
be put on bond or imprisoned. "And so praying yow," con- 
clude the Lords, "as yourself do make the complaint and finde 
the enormitie, so to applie your best endeavour to the remedie 
of the abuse." ' 

On the same day, December 31, 1601, the Council sent a 
letter to the Justices of Middlesex and Surrey, severely censuring 
them for their negligence. "It is in vaine for us to take kuowl- 
edg of great abuses and disorders complayned of and to give 
order for redresse, if our directions finde no better estecution and 
observation than it seemelh they do, and wee must necdes im- 
pute the fault and blame thereof to you or some of you, the Jus- 
tices of the Peace." They summarize their order of a year and 
a half since, and vigorously describe the lack of enforcement. 
"Wee do now tmderslande that our said order hath bin so fair 
from takinge dew effect, as, in steede of lestrainte and redresse 
' Adi, XXXn, 46S-469; Halliwcll-Phillipps, Oalli««, 469-a7(* 
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of \\\v formrr (linonlcrs, the multitude of play howses is much 
riUTrumMl, and that no daic passeth over without many stage 
\Mvs in onr place or other within and about the cittie publiquelie 
nuulr." The Justices, the Lords assert, have not reported on 
thirt matter, as they were ordered to do. They are now com- 
ntanilinl to mend their wavs,* 

Apiunvntly the exhortations of the Lords had little or no effect. 
*rhat the Privv C\nmcil itself felt bv no means bound to observe 
its \nvn rviles, und s^xu\ relai^stxl from its stem attitude, is shown 
• if pnn^f l>e netxied — by a letter which it sent to the Lord 
Mavwr a few nnvnths latcr^ On March 31, 1602, in violation of 
\t>i vnNU rule against jxTfv>rnwncc$ in inn j-aids, the Council bade 
the Mawvr allow the $cr>unts of the Earl of Worcester and 
lh\^ Rirt v\f V>\(v>«\l to |>bY at the Boar's Head in Eastcheap/ 
A\\\M\lw\S tv^ Mr FtoAv's estimate, in spite of the restrictivie 
UHN^svuvs ei^ht {>Uyu\s i^cttsi were open in and about LoDdon 

I'iH^ aIuxvs; Abcsutvi Uxt>K^ Ja cirryiaj oc: these rescrktions 
vNt uxv is jHuriiixj in j\ut. Frvcst the Cocsctl^s jecer r: woald 
4^j^\\it tK^t oxtx the ct:y Au*hc«i?< bsid rjoc eaoeaTonKi to sup- 

iviivw* >i^ i w:ju!t — ii 2J0C ciexr. Mr, Fjeaj s c-y^m*:: oa 

5**'i?v jKm' i-'.!i'icc ?^ Tiii^ ::imr :ne* Ttisc la' 

jir*\^**titic*t, %jW>, .>5- ve 3tt >5f >iQic^» i^w >?-!r ^zizsu^ ^-.iTrniT a r i ' 




the drama in and about London, and lo cnlrciU niLTdy lliiit itiCHo 
regulations may be restrictive enough lo prolecl iIr' t.ily from 
the abuses of the theaters. The laxncHS of the niuniujiitlliy 
at this particular time — if indeed it was lenient to the [iluyini{ 
places within London — may have Iw-en due to a. varli'ly of 
causes. Perhaps the Lord Mayor in office for the year 1600- 
1601 was not of Puritan incIinalionM, but [K-rMonally In favor 
of the stage. Or he may have Iwcn merely lax and uirtfletw. 
Or the players may have broufjht all »orl» of |K)wer(ul influcna-ft 
to bear. Probably the immense public demand for playn Ml 
this time, forcibly dcscrilxal in ihv Council (Jrder of i6ao, wai 
so intense that the general public opinion tended to prevent lh« 
enforcement of the restrictions. Moreover and finally, there 
seems to have been at this period, one mif^t »\mij»t my, a 
presumption in favor of the Doa-oiforccniciU of any gfvcn 
regulation. 

There is another puzdoy; quaftioo lo oooitectkia vfkh ih* 
restrictive order of 1600. Was it intended to apfJy lo ibe ddl^ 
dien's companies, «' were they, ae vdi ae the two privjlt^ed 
men's compajues, expected lo perform? U'er« tbt-ir playing 
plitces not iiwiiifa II mI sc servinje "iur tlic use vi Ihr ajnnttoc 
Oa^yfb.yti''? Tbe titaff ficrre in th e ir aoffli^^ciimai, mb6 
tiie OMim 9t &e OiB}m1 id the uev B^tidasB, tfaaUrc^aecB 
Is b»c aoad uD^Muriwd durisg ttut }ieiiud ai apiaiiaa: iac 
s -due to Aat t^saal tsBau^taai, c Tarri-r r -n.' 
It tf ifei»T,isiHL i^Bi. n^cv axt 
■ipiiMli itofa-i: te« 




WOK pBiia ' ini ng vs. ignJ, »nfl fli ;&e rtBgiSatkc oiii 

aneiuled to at f^f^ We omr. maccn, ~frai£ atiKr< 
that tber were tspeaaStv succcsshfl donni; tbes:' 
iriiole questicm of the status of these 
brii^ up, b decidodly pun ling . and 
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wry little available material throwing light on it. I would 
ixmj<\ turr that these two companies were, in the eyes of the law, 
tm a fixning i\>nsiden\bly different from that of the other players. 
Pn^lvibly thoy were not technically regarded as professional 
actors, siniY their real profession was supposed to be choral 
sin>?in>». Hv virtvio of their connection with the church, as 
choristers of St. I^iuKs and of the Ro)'al Chapel; or because 
ivf I heir inclusive in the rox'al ser\Tce; or on the straigth of the 
n>\*^l (vitents authoriiung the Mastns to take up boys for choral 
pur|x>$es; ivr for all these rmsoos, — they were probably taddy 
alUuvt\l si>cv ial ivrivilcjy^ and a status pecuUariy their own. 
1^0 Uw^ ivstricting the number erf ''commoa pbyers'' and 
ixm\nKxi\ leaving [4aces wouki theiefoir probably not ^pfiy to 
them. But the Lenten and Sunday regulitioos would be es- 
(.y^ctAUv a(>|>r>vmte in their case« and the pbgi^ lestiictioa, 
A^ e:!!;!!^^^:ul for the w^rltaw erf the communny, was probably 
;itfc!^^ e\x>evn<vi tv> be ot^vtd bv thesn. Under Jazxs. as we have 
«<iv. the ohiktwa w^t^ ji^xa nqrokr rupffirs Sac pbymg, and 
9l^em K^ )uxy^ N^en pft&v>^l oq m:jc^ dfee ssi^se fcwra:?; as tb? other 
«ctw^ PbdiUy^ ii iCKjCk the pft^su >> Giies ntwie ibe ;se of 
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regulation of the drama was now organized under the system of 
royal patents and the administration of the Master of the Revels, 
— both of which we have already considered. The monopoly 
of playing in and about London granted by the royal patents had 
grown naturally out of the exclusive privileges awarded to the 
favored companies under Elizabeth. But whereas, during the 
later years of the Queen's reign, there had been some attempt 
to restrict the number of the men's companies to two, under 
James and Charles at least four or five were generally privileged 
to perform. The playing places authorized for the favored 
actors were specified in the patents; the Master of the Revels 
was intrusted with the regulation of performances; and there 
resulted at least the appearance, and to a considerable extent 
the practice, of greater regularity and consistency in the enforce- 
ment of the rules. 

In the face of this system of royal regulation and authoriza- 
tion, the city government subsided.' It was, indeed, practically 
helpless. The fixed theaters were, until 1608, all outside the 
Mayor's jurisdiction,' and for the most part specially licensed 
by the Crown. Even when Blackfriars and Whitefriars came 
under the municipal authority, the players were effectually shel- 
tered by the royal protection. But, on the whole, the state of the 
City was not so bad as it might have been. The obnoxious per- 
formances in inn yards were apparently now given up, and, 
with the improvement which seems to have taken place in the 
cla.ss of spectators who attended the theaters, disorders resulted 
much less frequently. There are, indeed, indications that the 
hostility towards plays hitherto felt by the municipal officials 
and the upper classes of the citizens had now somewhat dimin- 
ished, and that the city government was no longer so intensely 
eager to banish all actors. But the Puritan antipathy to the 
drama, though it found for the time no expression in municipal 



' In December, 1635, there was a slight recurrence of (he old dispute. The 
Mayor and the .Aldermen imputed the recent plague to the assemblages at the 
thealcrs, and requested the entire suppression of such performances, — appar- 
ently without result. See Collier, Engtiik Dramatic Poetry, I, 438. 

' The later playhouses, the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, and the Red Bull, in 
Clerkenwell, were also beyond reach oE the city oSdaU. 
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legislation, remained deep and bitter, spreading through many 
I classes of society and awaiting its chance for a decisive blow. 

Though the victory of the City in Ihe long controversy that 
we have been tracing would have seriously hindered the develop- 
ment of the drama, it is impossible lo follow the dispute in detail 
without sympathizing with the municipality. There seems to 
have been much justification for their complaints against the 
theaters, which certainly in many cases fomented disorder and 
crime. And the Invasion by the Crown of their rights of local 
self-government must sometimes have been exasperating in the 
extreme. That they should have been forced, merely in order 
to give the court players a chance to practise for the belter 
diversion of the Queen, to tolerate performances which they 
sincerely regarded as highly dangerous in spreading the plague 
and gravely injurious to the morals and good order of the com- 
munity, seems an act of tyranny which might well arouse a 
spirit of rebellion. But we must be careful not to read into 
their age the feelings of our own. With rare exceptions, at the 
mention of the Queen's name they seem to have bowed in loyal 
submission. 

The chapters on the Master of the Revels and the censorship 
have covered most of the history of theatrical regulation ia 
London during the years 1603-1642, when the crown officials 
were in charge. There remain to be considered only a few 
cases of royal and mimicipal legislation affecting the London 
stage. Most of these center about the famous precinct of Black- 
friars, which, as we have seen, came under the municipal juris- 
diction in 1608. The City made no move, for the present, 
against the King's company, which now began to occupy Bur- 
bage's playhouse; but in 1615, when the construction of a sec- 
ond theater in that precinct was begun, the municipality protested. 

The case is a puzzling one. On May 31, 1615, a Pri^y Seal 
was apparently issued, directing a patent under the Great Seal 
to Philip Rosscter and others. This recites the grant of Rosse- 
ter's patent of January 4, 1610, for the Children of the Queen's 
Revels, who have been performing in Whitefriars, and it au- 
thorizes him to construct a new playhouse in Blackfriars, on 
land which he has leased for that purpose, — "all w'* premisses 



1«9 

are sdttimt and being v^^ Ibe ptcdna oi the Blurttrcs neesr 
Puddlewh^e, in ihe Sobburties of Lcmdim. aUBd br tnr nunc 
of the Ladie Saundeis bouse, or otbeiws I^Bttub fiali, and 
nowe in llie occupac'aa of ihs said Kolial Jibes.'** Ik Aeaeb 
Children, the Pi^kc's co n^ iaiiY, znd dr Ladf BnAoAtb ^k 
authorized to peifacsi x 

Upon the gnnt of tlds j 
his playhouse. WhaciqMM dK 11^^ i 
we learn from an cndcr ttf Ae fnvj Cwrit. aai^ihned a» 
the Lords that be h^pdled da— 'X«i^''Mil i'imme,m 
Puddle-wfaaii, in the f odact aC SbdfclM^'^Bl «^ hril^^ 
a theater tha:e, to the greit |a!(#dfar arfw^vaBBrrf^ 
govemmem of the Citr. Tbe Tarj Chbc3 hhI Ik W^mMx, 
aod bad his letters patent itw^iwr^J % Ar Lntf Qiif Ji^n. 
As a result of their d etibera tioB S bn^nr ^ ^ ai^iHHiBi^ 
urged by the Mayor, nid cs])etBlf Ac fact Atf ^ mmmm,^ 
the proposed pla^p^iotBe to s thmc 
of Di^-ine Service on weck-d^s, 'ai 
tice did delt^Tr to tbdr Loidd^ 
the said Rosseter, (fid cstcad to Ae hdfag ^ > f 
without the liberties cf \jaukm wad aol «iAB Ae G?." Ae 
Council ordered, on Stpleaba aft, ^5, Att Aoe AmU fee 
no theater c»nstracted in Aal pbcc Her ^■'^ ^^ Iftqw 
stop Rosseter and lus wocknca, aad ■^■»» A^ Aorid Acy 
prove disobedienU' 

Since Rosseter's paietA^ as «c b>«c k, e qa r ariy ai^fewii ei 
him, in the passage that I have qacMcd, to cs u e alma the Aealer 
on the very plot where he was bakfia^ the Atnatmt gf theCWf 
Justice and of the Council is p aufa ^ Mr. Fk^ H i ggm 
that the existing ^ent is a Coffier torgny.' This maj poGsAfy 
be the case, though no motiw lor a forgery is here evident. But 
the apparent contradiction can, I think, be expluned in another 
way. The Lord Chief Justice who rendered tbe dedsicHi was 
the famous Coke, removed from oflnce about a jear afterwards 

' The patent is printed in Hulitt. Entlhk Drama, 46-4S. sod in CotSer, 

English Dramalk Poetry, I, 381-381. 

' The onler is printed in full in iS^t VarionuH, m, 493-49*- ''°"- 

' Londim Stage, »63-»64. 
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for opposing the royal and ecclesiastical prerogatives, and later 
a leader of the popular party in Parliament, where he vigorously 
fought against monopolies and other royal tyrannies. It may 
be that on this occasion he sympathized with the protest of the 
City against the invasion of their jurisdiction, and took advan- 
tage of a technical flaw in the phrasing of the patent, to decide 
against Rosseter, The authorization, as I have quoted it, speci- 
fies Lady Saunder's house in Blackfriars, but mentions it as 
situated "in the Subburbes of London," whereas Biackfriais 
was now actually within the City. This irregularity might 
justify Coke in saying that the license authorized a playhouse 
" without the liberties of London and not within the Ctty." It 
will be noticed that the patent granted four years later to the 
King's company b careful to specify Blackfriars as "within 
our City of London." 

Moreover, there is evidence that the King himself regretted 
the issue of the patent, and was not unwilling to have the Privy 
Council declare it void. For when Rosseter obstinately per- 
sisted in completing the theater, the Lords, on January 26, 1616 
or 1617/ sent the following order to the Mayor, 

"Whereas his Majesty is informed that notwithstaading divers 
commandments and prohibitions to the contrary, there be certain 
persons that go about to set up a playhouse in the Blackfryars, near 
unto his Majesty's Wardrobe, and for that purpose have lately erected 
and made fit a building which is almost if not fully finished: Vou 
shall understand that his Majesty hath this day expressly signified 
his pleasure, that the same shall be pulled down- so as it be made 
unfit for any such use. Whereof we require your Lordship to take 
notice, and to cause it to be performed with alt speed, and thereupon 
to certify us of your proceedings," ' 

This seems to refer to Rosseter's house. Perhaps it had been 
decided that a theater so "near unto his Majesty's Wardrobe" 
would be inconvenient. Or influence of some other kind may 
have been brought to bear upon the King to make him practically 
annul his grant. 

'Chalmere dates it 1616-1617. l/8jr Voritmtm, III, 494> note.) Fleay 
thinks it was probably 1616. (Londm Stage, 364.) The later date certainly 
makes a very long interval elapse. 

' /Sif Variorum, III, 494, note. 




In spite of all the opposition, Rosseter's theater seems to have- 
been open for a few performances at least. The title-page of 
Field's Amends for Ladies, printed in 1618, states that it was 
"acted at the Blacke-Fryers, both by the Princes Servants, and 
the Lady Elizabeths." ' As these were two of the companies 
for which the new playhouse was intended, it seems likely that 
the comedy was performed there. 

A few years later the inhabitants of Biackfriars, perhaps en- 
couraged by the fate of Rosseter's theater, determined to make 
an effort to free themselves from the inconveniences caused by 
Burbage's playhouse, long established in their precinct and now 
occupied by the King's company. The royal patent held by 
these players specified only the Globe as their authorized theater 
and gave them no explicit right to perform in Biackfriars. Their 
position therefore seemed open to attack. As the precinct was 
now within the jurisdiction of the City, the residents appealed, 
not to the Privy Council, as in 1596, but to the Mayor and the 
Aldermen. About January, 1619, the minister, the church- 
wardens, the sidesmen, the constables, the collectors, and the 
scavengers of the precinct addressed a petition to the municipal 
authorities, begging for the suppression of Burbage's playhouse 
and rehearsing the inconveniences caused thereby.' A letter 
supporting this petition was also submitted to the Mayor and 
the Aldermen signed by "divers honorable persons, mhabiting 
the precinct of Biackfriars." ' 

As a result, the city authorities bsued, on January 21, 1619, 
an order for the suppression of the theater. This recites part of 
the history of the playhouse, as I have quoted above, and en- 
deavors to make it appear that the performances there are in 
defiance of the orders of the Privy Council.* It also summarizes 
the complaints of the petitioners. This passage gives an inter- 
esting glimpse of conditions surrounding performances in the 
famous theater. It should be compared with the pelition of 
1596, setting forth the evils which the residents feared would 
result from the establishment of the playhouse, — especially the 

' Hazlitt's Dodsley, XI, 88. ' Remembrancia, .155. 



influx of tramps and rascab.* In contrast to this, it is now the 
great press of coaches from which they suffer. Apparently the 
Blackfriars theater was attracting an audience greatly superior 
in sodal status to what the precinct had anticipated. 



"There is daily," the order re dies, "sogreai resort of people, and soe 
great multitude of coaches, whereof many arc hackney coaches briagiog 
people of all sortes that sometimes all their streetes cannot conteyne 
them, that they endanger one the other, breake downe stalles, throw 
downe mens goodes from their shopps, hinder the passage of the in- 
habilantes there to and from their bowses, lelt the bringing in of their 
necessary provisions, that the tradesmen and shoppkeepers cannot 
utter their wares, nor the passengers goe to the common water ttaires 
trithout danger of their lives and lyms, whereby manye limes quar- 
rells and effusion of blood bath followed, and the minister and people 
disturbed at the adminislracion of the Sacrament of Baptimse and 
publique prayers in the afternoones." 



The Corporation of London therefore orders that the theater 
shall be suppressed and "the players shall from henceforth for- 
bear and desist from playing in that house." ' 

But the King's company was too powerful to be in danger 
from the mimicipal authorities. Some eSort to enforce the 
order of suppression was probably made ; and the King came to 
the rescue of his servants. On March 27, about two months 
after the passage of the ordinance, a new royal patent was issued 
to these players, expressly authorizing them to perform, not only 
at the Globe, but also — without any flaw in the phrasing — 
in "their private House sdtuate in the precincts of the Black- 
friers within our Citty of London." * In the face of such royal 
authorization the precinct and the municipal government were 
helpless. The opposition to the playhouse subsided for a time. 

In later years there were revivals of the Blackfriars agitation, 
mteresting chiefly as showing the necessity, even at this early 
day, of traflSc regulations in London. During 1631 the church- 
wardens and the constables of the precinct petitioned Laud, 

'See above, p. 185. 

' The order is prioled at length in HalKwell-Phillipps, Otillitui. 474-47S. 

'Sec above, p. jS, and Appendix. 
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then Bbhop of London, for a revival of previous orders made 
for the removal of the playhouse.' They repeat the same com- 
plaints about the great numbers of coaches which were advanced 
in 1619. This appeal through ecclesiastical channels was 
apparently unsuccessful. Bishop Laud indorsed the petition 
"To the Council Table" ; but the Privy Council seems to have 
taken no action on it. The agitation was resumed two years 
later with slightly more effect. The Lords appointed a Commis- 
sion, including some of the Justices of Middlesex and the Alder- 
man of the Ward, to investigate the question of the removal of 
the Blackfriars theater and decide on what recompense should 
be made to the players.' On November 20, 1633, the Com- 
mission reported that no agreement could be reached on the 
amount of the indemnity. The players demanded ;£2i,ooo, 
the Commissioners valued it at near ;^ooo, and the parishioners 
offered towards the removal of the theater £100.' 

Apparently giving up this plan in despair, and endeavoring 
to remedy the evil in another way, the Privy Council, two days 
later, issued orders stringently regulating traffic to and from 
the Blackfriars playhouse. No coaches were to be allowed to 
come nearer the theater than "the farther side of St. Paul's 
Churchyard on the one side, and Fleet Conduit on the other." 
The Mayor was directed to enforce this regulation.* Apparently 
the new rule was distasteful to the players and their audiences, 
and at a council meeting on December 29 it was materially 
modified. " As many coaches as may stand within the Black- 
friars gate" were now to be allowed to enter and stay there, or 
return thither at the end of the play.* As the King was present 
at this council meeting, it has been conjectured that he interceded 
on behalf of his players." A tetter from Garrard to Lord Deputy 
Wentworth, written on January 9, 1634, remarks on the new 
regulation and the audience's having to "trot afoot to find their 

' The petition is prinled at length in Collier, English Dramatk Poetry, I, 
45S~457' There is an abstract in Stale Papers, Dam., 1631-1633, 119-311. 
'Collier, op. Hi., I, 476-477, note; Slate Paper!, Dom., 1633-1634, a66. 

* Slate Papers, Dom., 1633-1634, 193. 

* Collier, op. cit., I, 478-479; Remembrancia, 356, 357; Stale Papers, Dom^ 
1633-16341 »)3. 

•Collier, op. cil., I, 479. * Ibid. 



*"Twis kept very strictly for two or three weeks," 
be writes, "but dow I think it e disordered agaio." ' 

AH sudiencEs were not of such dignitj as those that attended 
&t Blackfriais theater, and at times the authorities still had to 
be oa their guvd i^uBst disorder. On May 35, 1626, for exam- 
ple, the Privy Comual (fiiected the Justices of Surrey to take 
precautions a^unst riot at the Globe. ''We are informed," 
write the Lords, "that on Thursday next divers loose and idle 
persons, some sailois and others, have appointed to meete at 
the Play-house called the Globe, to see a play (as b pretended), 
but their end is thereby to disguise some roulous and riotous 
action." The Justices are therefore commanded to permit no 
performance on that day, and also to " have that strength about 
you as you shaU think sufficient for the suppressing of any in- 
solendes, or other mutinous intentions." * 

In the stage history- of the period there are a few other cases 
to be con^dered, connected with the authorization, or proposed 
authorization, of playhouses about London, There were several 
ineffectual attempts to secure pemussion for a theater in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. Some time in James' reign the Prince's 
company sought a license for such a playhouse; but eleven 
Justices of the Peace certified that the place was inconvenient.* 
In 1630 John Cotton, John Williams, and Thomas Dixon were 
slightly more successful. King James issued orders for a patent 
granting them permission to erect an amphitheater in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields; but finding that some of the clauses seemed to ^ve 
them greater Uberty, "both in the point of building and using 
of exercises," than was intended, he stayed the grant at the Privy 
Seal, and ordered its terms modified,* Apparently in conse- 
quence of this difficulty, the writ was never issued. In Charles' 
reign Williams and Cotton again sought a patent. After some 



' Straffaid Letiers, I, 175, quoled 
Patt and Present, I, loo. 

' Extract (rom the Council Register, prioled 
Poelry. I, 445-446. note. 

' Sec the Lord Chancellor's letter o( SeptetDber »8, i6a6, printed in Collier, 
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' See James' letler to the Privy Council, September 39, 1620 
Collier, op. eil., I, 407-408, and HaiUll, English Drama, 56-57, 
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consideration the Lord Chancellor, on September a8, 1626, 
reported against the proposed grant. It was, he declared, 
different from that suggested in 1620, which provided for a 
theater that was to be principally for martial exercises and 
"extraordinary shows and solemnities," whereas this proposed 
house would probably be devoted only to common plays and 
sports. Moreover, the monopoly awarded in the power to 
restrain all other shows on one day in the week was much more 
extensive than that formerly suggested. In view of these argu- 
ments and of the fact that there were already too many buildings 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, the Lord Chancellor advised against the 
patent, which was evidently never issued.' 

The French comedians who visited London in 1635 were 
apparently more successful in carrying out plans for a theater. 
They performed for some time at the Cockpit, in Drury Lane, and 
then secured a royal warrant authorizing them to construct 
another theater in the same street, — or rather to adapt for that 
purpose an existing building. The following note in a manu- 
script book in the Lord Chamberlain's records informs us of 
this. 



"18 April 1635: His Majesty bath commanded me to signify bis 
royal pleasure, that the French comedians (having agreed with Mon- 
sieur le Febure) may erect a stage, scaffolds, and seals, and all other 
accommodations, which shall be convenient, and act and present in- 
terludes and Slage plays, at his house, in Drury Lane, during his 
Majesty's pleasure, without any disturbance, hindrance, or interrup- 
tion. And this shall be to them, and M. le Febure, and to all others, 
a sut&cient discharge, &c."' 

Sir Henry Herbert's Office Book gives us further information 
on the subject. On May 5, 1635, he records the grant of the 
foregoing warrant to Josias d'Aunay, Hurfries de Lau, and others, 
to "builde a playhouse in the raanage-house." This, says Her- 
bert, "was done accordinglye by my advise and allowance."' 
One other authorization of a proposed theater remains to be 
noted. On March 26, 1639, D'Avenant obtained a patent imder 

' See the Chancellor's letter, printed it 
' Cbslmcn, Afalegy, 506-507, note. 
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the Great Seal, permitting him to construct a theater within the 
City of London, upon a plot of ground adjoining the Three Kings 
Ordinary in Fleet Street, already allotted to him, or upon any 
other which may be assigned by the Commissioners for Build- 
ing; and on certain conditions to give performances therein/ 
In an indenture dated October 2, 1639, D'Avenant declares that 
the site in Fleet Street has been found inconvenient and imfit, 
and pledges himself not to build on any other plot without further 
authorization.' Just why the plan for this theater was given 
up is not apparent. D'Avenant's appointment, on June 27, 
1640, to take charge of the Cockpit, perhaps prevented his 
further search for a site for a new playhouse.' 

In concluding this account of governmental regulations deal- 
ing with the London stage, it seems useful to sunmiarize some 
of the chief lines of legislation, — apart from the main system 
of licensing and censorship which we have considered in previous 
chapters. These minor features have been touched on from time 
to time in the course of the present section and the preceding 
one, but may now be assembled in dearer order. 

A notable custom prevailing to a considerable extent during 
Elizabeth's reign was the taxation of the players for the benefit 
of the sick and the poor. Probably such contributions were 
first offered by the actors, as an inducement to the local officials 
to permit them to perform. In the letto- writtai by the Londcxi 
govenunent to the Lord Chamberiain on March 2, 1574, disap- 
proving of the proposal of a licensing patait empowering the 
patentee to authorize playing places in the City, die munkdpal 
officials remark that similar requests have been made before, and 
that the pelilioiiers have offered m return large contributions 
^^to€ the relief of the poor in hospftals^^ ^ Ptobably the players 
had already made such payments; for ui the city ocdinance of 
I^^^^^^OB^ber 6v 1574^ pcovisioa is made that all owners of licensed 
ptayuD^ places shall contribute legitlariy for die use q£ the poor in 

^ IbkL, $»i-$:^4. wi^l CoUim; «^. <a^ II» aS-a9. 
* C1iaJ!BM»» .-ipeUc^ ^t% qqIbv 

^HiBttn» ^^ttiA^ipmwiii^ ^|r^ ^^ W^Q«% Qu ts«. 
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hospiUls, or of the poor of the City visitL'd with HickncHH, Biirh 
sums as may be agreed upon by the M»yor and llie AldiTiiitn 
on the one part, and the licensed householder on tlic other. All 
fines and forfeitures collected for ofTcnscs agoinHt thin act u-c to 
be devoted to the same purpose.' 

The practice seems to have continued to some extent through- 
out the sixteenth century. In I5()4 the I^rd Chamberlain 'l 
company, seeking permission to play at the Cross K<7H, olTtTci! 
to contribute to the parish jjoor.' In 1600 su< Ji ituymeiilN from 
the Banksidc theaters were ordered by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of London, and the Master of the Revels, an 
we learn from the entry in the Parish RcRislcr 0/ Si. Saviour'* 
referring to the "tithes of the playhouses" to be jiaid by the 
players and "money for the poor." * Finally, in the samt- year, 
when seeking the approval of the residents of Finebury for the 
erection of the new Fortune theater, the managers olTered to tan- 
tribute liberally to the parish poor.* I have found no (unhw 
references to this practice in and about iMiuUjn. Prolatbly 
when the players and the playing places were authorize! by royal 
warrant, and there was no longer any necessity of placatint; the 
local officials aod re^dents, the custom died out.^ 

There is visible dunng this period caJy a slighi gtrm of the 
modem building and fire laws which apply particularlj' W 
theaters. The municipaJ authorities frequently rdw lo the 
danger to the audience caused by weak buHdinp and scaSolds. 
In the city ordinance of December 6, 1574. there ik a ysoi/moit 
requiring that the playing places must be appru^'ed and **'*°«H* 
by the Mayor and the Alilermtai, and tht owner put eat faoad-* 
It was periupe intended thsl the can&tnictimi of tbeH 
scafiddin^ aad stages slwuM be nu^Mxted and ] 
But there ts no indication that such BUpen'iHaD wa» t 
exercised. 

There wag some attempt loxt^iiUlttbliwuf»«fjJ«cfl!nDltfl«&. ' 
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In the earliest enactments of this kind the players were forbidden 
to act during the lime of Divine Servnce oa Sundaj's and Holy 
Days, — as in the royal patent to Leicester's company in 1574 
. and the municipal ordinance of December in the same year.' 
In 1582, when the Privy Council suggested tliat performances 
should be allowed after Evening Prayer on Holy Days, the 
Mayor objected to the rule, protesting that it would delay the 
action of the plays to a very inconvenient time of night, espe- 
cially for servants and children.^ The regulation seems to have 
been establbhed, nevertheless; but the dangers involved in the 
audience's reluming to their homes after dark continued to dis- 
turb the municipal authorities. In the "Remedies" which they 
proposed in 1584, they included the rule, "That no playeng be on 
holydaies, but after evening prayer, nor any received into the 
auditorie till after evening prayer"; and they added, "That no 
playeng be in the dark, nor continue any such time but as any 
of the auditorie may retume to their dwellings In London before 
Honne set, or at least before it be dark." ' To avoid the danger 
involved in such late performances, the Lord Chamberlain's 
company offered as an inducement to the City, in the autumn 
of 1594, that they would begin at two o'clock and finish between 
four and five, instead of commencing at four, as heretofore.' 

In the traveling license issued to Lord Strange's company in 
1593. they are forbidden to act during the "accustomed times of 
Divine Prayers";* but this provision was not included in the 
royal patents issued by the Stuarts, To what extent, if at all, 
the regulation continued, I have not been able to ascertain. 
There were certainly performances during Divine Service on 
some occasions. Among the objections against Rosseter's 
Blackfriars theater, in 1615, is included the fact that it would 
disturb the congregation in the adjoining church during Divine 
Service upx>n week-days.' And in the order of 1619, suppress- 
ing Burbage's Blackfriars playhouse, mention is made of the 
disturbance caused by the coaches to the minister and people at 

' HuUtt, Etiglith Dram), a6, 39-30. Se« ibove, pp. 34, 153. 
' Rtmembranda, 331, See above, p, 165. • See above, p. 174. 

•See above, p. 181. ' Aels, XXIV, an. See above, p. 34. 

' rgji Variorum, 111, 493-4941 note. See above, p, 199. 
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public prayers in the afternoon.' The inhabitants of the pre- 
cinct, in their petition for relief, had complained that the crush 
of vehicles inconvenienced them almost daily in winter time, 
not excepting Lent, from one or two o'clock till five at night.' 
What further attempt, if any, was made to regulate the hours 
of performances does not appear. 

Throughout our period there was almost continual agitatbn 
about performances on Sunday. As early as 1543 we have 
observed an apparent objeclion to some sorts of shows on that 
day;^ but in general Sunday was, during the earlier part of 
Elizabeth's reign, the day especially selected for performances, 
The municipal ordinance of December, 1574, remarks that plays 
are "chiefly used" on Sundays and Holy Days,' and merely for- 
bids their presentation during the time of Divine Service. Gos- 
son, in his Schoole 0/ Abuse, published in 1579, notes that the 
players, because they are allowed to act every Sunday, "make 
four or five Sundays, at least, every week";' and the Puritan 
denunciations of the usual Sunday performances are frequent at 
this early period.* The rise of this strong disapproval soon pro- 
duced orders forbidding plays on Sunday. On December 3, 
1581, when the Privy Council asked the Mayor to admit certain 
companies to the City, they required that the players be not 
allowed to perform on the " Sabbath Day," — a term which shows 
the spread of Puritan ideas.' Some time during this same year 
or earlier, the Lord Mayor had evidently issued orders against 
Sunday performances, as we find from a letter written by one 
Henry Berkley "respecting some of his men committed to prison 
for playing on the Sabbath Day, contrary to the Lord Mayor's 
orders, which were unknown to them," * In 1582, again, the 
Lords suggest that the privileged companies be restrained from 
playing on Sunday.* Of course the rule was not rigidly and 

' Hallinell-Phillippa, OulUnes, 47;. See above, p, 301. 

' JtBO»eii«frra««a, 355. ' See above, p. 151-151. 

* Hazlilt, English Drama, 37. See aljovc, p. 157. 

' Published by ihc Shakspere Society, II, 31. 

•See, for example, the title-page of Northbrooke's Treatise (1577); Stock- 
wood's Sermon of 1578. died in HBlliwcll-Phillipps, Oulliaes, 348; and the 
diations in iSii Variorum, III, 145-146, note. 

' Acis, Xni, 369. • Abstract in Atkertaum, January S3, 1869. 

■ Acts, XIII, 404. Sec above, p. 164- 
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cxinsistently enforced. The Paris Garden disaster, in January, 
1583, occurred at a Sunday performance, and led to renewed 
edicts from Privy Council and Mayor against such profana- 
tion of the Sabbath.' Even the favored Queen's company, 
according lo the Lords' order of December i, 1583, was not 
to be allowed to perform on that day.' The "Remedies" pro- 
posed by the city in 1584 of course included a law against 
acting on Sunday.' Complaints of the non-enforcement of the 
rule are rather frequent. The inhabitants of Southwark 
protested in 1587 against the Sabbath performances in the 
Liberty of the Clink, and the Privy Council exhorted the 
Justices of Middlesex and Surrey to prevent such occurrences,' 
In 1 591 the Lords called the attention of the Mayor to the neglect 
of their order against "plays on the Sabbath Day.'" Their 
restrictive regulations of 1600 included the same rule,' 

In reviewing the history of national regulation under the 
Stuarts, we have already considered the roj'al proclamations and 
the statutes which from 1603 on forbade Sunday plays.' The 
law was not rigidly enforced, any more than the others that we 
have investigated; and the Puritan complaints of its violation, 
from Pyrnne and others, are fairly frequent.* The royal patenis 
apparently contain no provision about Sunday performances. 
It is notable that ihe "Letters of Assistance" granted in 1618 
by the Privy Council to John Daniel for his provincial children's 
company provides that they may play, "the lymes of Devine 
Service on the Saboth dales only excepted,"' — seeming to 
imply that they may perform at the other hours on Sunday. 

The rule against performances in Lent was apparently enacted 
rather early. It is not included in the London ordinance of 
TS74. But on March 13, 1579, the Privy Council ordered the 
Mayor and the Middlesex Justices to stop all plays "during this 
time of Lent," and to notify the Lords what players had been 
performing since the beginning of the Lenten season. This 



' See kbove, pp, 165-166. ' See above, p. 168. ' Sec above, p. 174, 
*Acti, XV, J71. See above, p. 175. 

* Ads, XXI, 3H-33S- See*bove, p. 177. *Seeabove.p. iga. 

• See above, pp. ao-it- * See Thompson, Furila/u and Stage, 188. 
' Hulilt, Engtilh Drama, 50. 
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would seem to imply that the actors had been violating an already 
existing law. The Council commanded also that this order "be 
observed hereafter yearly in the Lent time." ' The rule was 
supposed to be in force, I imagine, durmg all the rest of the 
period. It was included in the restrictive regulations of June aa, 
1600.' Occasionally we find in the Council Register entries of 
orders to the magistrates to stop plays in the Lenten season, or to 
permit them, "Lent being past," ' The players' breach of the 
law in 1615 has already been noticed, and the practice inaugu- 
rated by the Master of the Revels, at least as early as 1617, of 
selling dispensations for performances during the prohibited 
period.* The Lenten plays complained of by the inhabitants of 
Blackfriars in 1619,' were probably a result of the licenses pur- 
chased from Buc by the King's company. 

One of the most important series of regulations affecting the 
London stage dealt with performances in time of plague. The 
danger of infection caused by assemblages at plays was early 
recognized by the City and by the royal government. Bishop 
Grindal, in 1563, as we have seen, requested the suppression of 
the players for a year on this account.' In subsequent years we 
have observed frequent complaints of this danger and frequent 
prohibition of plays because of the great prevalence of the disease 
or the fear of its development in the hot season. There seems 
to have been at first no definite rule about the time of such sup- 
pression. When the plague increased to a considerable degree, 
or the summer promised to be a dangerous one, performances 
were sometimes ordered stopped entirely until autumn. Just 
when the first attempt was made to regulate this matter accord- 
ing to a definite system, to provide that plays should stop when 
the death-rate rose to a certain figure, does not clearly appear. 
The first suggestion of this sort that I have noted is the proposal 
apparently made by the Queen's company in 1584, — that plays 
in Ixindon should be allowed whenever the total number of 
deaths from the plague should fall as low as fifty a week. In their 
reply to this the city authorities discuss the " permission of plays 

' Acts, XI, 7J-74. • See above, p. 191. 

» Acts. XXXI, 118; XXXII, sii. * See above, p. 73. 

• See above, p. soj. • See above, p. 151, 
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upon the fewness of those that die in any week " in a manner which 
seems to imply that the idea is a new one. On the whole they 
do not approve of it, and they point out that the report of deaths 
from the plague is not a reliable indication of the prevalence of the 
disease. If any such regulation must be adopted, ihey advocate 
a much more stringent one. The ordinary deaths in London, 
when there is no plague, amount weekly to " between forty and 
fifty and commonly under forty." Now the city officials pro- 
pose that when the total deaths in London from all diseases 
shall for two or three weeks together be under fifty per week, 
plays may be performed, and may continue so long as the mor- 
tality remains under that figure,' In the "Remedies" which 
they drew up at this time, they embodied this rule.' What 
specific regulation, if any, the Privy Council adopted as a result 
of this discussion, we do not know. Probably it was a compro- 
mise one. 

In 1593 a change was made in the plague reports. It had 
become apparent that the weekly certificate of the deaths from 
the disease within the City did not give sufficient information as 
to the progress of the infection, and it was therefore ordered, on 
August 4, that Westminster, St, Catherine's, St. Giles, Southwark, 
and Shoreditch should be included in the bills of mortality.* 
This increase of the area covered in the weekly certificate should 
be borne in mind when one compares the regulation later 
adopted with the very liberal one suggested by the players in 
1584. 

The royal patent to the King's company in 1603 — one of the 
worst plague years — provides merely that they may perform 
"when the infection of the plague shall decrease," * But the 
Queen's company patent, probably granted in the same year, and 
the Privy Council order of April 9, 1604,' lay down an explicit 
rule, — that plays may be given except when the deaths from 
the plague amount to more than thirty weekly " within the City 
of London and the Liberties thereof." This may have been the 
hiw for some years before James' accession, and it was certainly 

' Collier, Biglisk Dramtilit PMtry, I. iij-iiS. See «bove, p. 173. 

•Sec «lMive, p. 174. • AcU, XXIV, 443, 44J. 

• See above, p. 37. • Piinled in tuU in HtnOav Faftrt, 6i-6a. 
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the law for some time thereafter. Mr. Fleay's assumption that 
forty was the specified number invalidates his proof of the exact- 
ness with which the rule was enforced in 1593.' 

There is no provision concerning the plague in the royal patents 
of 1606, 1609, 1610, and 1613, The King's company patent of 
1619 contains the first mention oi forty as the legal number. 
The players may perform "when the infection of the plague shall 
not weekly exceed the number of forty by the certificate of the 
Lord Mayor of London." ' The same provision is contained 
in the patent granted to this company in 1625.' Possibly this 
number remained the legal one throughout the period; or it 
may have been changed to fifty. Two entries in Herbert's 
Office Book for the years 1636-1637 point to the latter as the 
fixed figure. "At the increase of the plague to 4 within the 
citty and 54 in all. — This day the 12 May, 1636, I received a 
warrant from my lord Chamberlen for the suppressing of 
playes and shews," And he later notes that on February 23, 
1637, "the bill of the plague made the number at forty foure, 
upon which decrease the king gave the players their liberty, 
and they began the 24 Feb." * On March i, according to 
Collier's extracts from the Council Register, on the increase 
of the infection, plays were suppressed again, and were not 
permitted until October 2 following.' This does not harmonize 
with Mr. Fleay's theor>' of the number specified and the exactness 
with which the law was enforced, for his tables show that the 
plague deaths were over forty from the beginning of 1637 until 
August 17, when they fell below that number and remained there 
until the next summer." 

Judging from the extreme laxness with which most laws seem ( 
to have been enforced, we should indeed be chary of believing 
that the plague rule was followed with precision. Probably the 
players often disobeyed it, as did the Cockpit company in May, —1 

' He has compared, he ays, the dates ol tbe petformances in Henslowe's 
Diaty with the plague tables for Ihat year. There are no other tables cxiam 
for Etizabeth's reign. (Lmdm Stagt, i6i.) For a Katement <£ Fksy's emtt, 
and references to mentions of tbe nile of thirty in tbe iitnature tS tlje period, Me 
Thonidike, tHjluetict of Beaumonl end FUtcker <m Skakiftrt. n-ij- 

•Hailitt. English Drama. 51. • Ibid.. 58, * fStt Variorum. Ill, »39. 

' Collier, English Dramatic Patlry, II, 15-16, ' Umi^n SUtgt, i6a. 
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x637«* And apparently the Master of the Revels sometimes 
secured for them some relaxation of it.' That it was by no means 
a regulation operating with mechanical exactness, but was subject 
I to variation according to different influences and personalities, 
^ and the will of various high officials, appears from an interesting 
account, given in a letter from Gkirrard to Wentworth, of a meet- 
ing of the Privy Council. It deals with the suppression of pla)rs 
in the year we have just been considering, — 1637. And with 
this illustration of the conflict of jurisdictions and the way in 
which the enforcement of the laws was sometimes determined, 
we may conclude our account of the London regulations. 

''Upon a little abatement of the plague, even in the first week of 
Lent, the players set up their bills, and began to play in the Black- 
fryars and other houses. But my Lord of Canterbury quickly reduced 
them to a better order; for at the next meeting of the Council his 
Grace complained of it to the King, declared the solemnity of Lent, 
the unfitness of that liberty to be given, both in respect to the time 
and the sickness, which was not extingidshed in the City, concluding 
that if his Majesty did not command him to the contrary he would 
lay them by the heels if they played again. My Lord Chamberiain 
[Pembroke and Montgomery] stood up and said that my Lord's Grace 
and he served one God and one King; that he hoped his Grace would 
not meddle in his place no more than be did in his; that the players 
were under his command. My Lord's Grace replied that what he 
had spoken in no way touched upon his place, etc, still concluding 
as he had done before, which he did with some solemnity reiterate 
once or twice. So the King put an end to the business by command- 
ing my Lord Chamberlain that they should play no more.** ' 



> CdUier, A^flij* DraaMtk ?M^, n, 15-itfL > See aboie, p. ;«. 

*Stralioid Letters^ II« 56; quoted in WheatieT and OmmQ^nm, 
^•M mmi Fnand^ I, l oo sou Tlas ktter s dMcdMaich Jt3» 1637. 
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CHAPTER VT 



The Pubitan Victory 



The day of triumph had now come for the party at whom 
the players had so long gibed and scoffed. The term " Puritan " 
is, of course, a very broad and vague one. Coined about 1564, 
the word was applied at first to the men who sought the purest 
form of worship — rdigio purissima — by reform from within 
the Church of England, — at first chiefly in matters of form and 
ceremony, and later in some points of Calvinistic doctrine. A» 
the extension of the term broadened, it acquired a political sig- 
nificance, denoting those who were contending for the principles 
of civil liberty and who, from the latter part of Elizabeth's reign, 
controlled the House of Commons, — the opponents of the court 
party. It was even loosely applied to all men who protested 
against the immorality and corruption in church and state, the 
"life of practical heathenism," as Gardiner calls it, which they 
saw around them, and who sought religious reform and the politi- 
cal rights of the people. It came, moreover, to denote the some- 
what ascetic t.vpe of mind, intensely concerned with things moral 
and religious, with which we now most often associate the word.' 

In the early years of its dea'elopmeut Puritanisni had among 
its representatives men of high rank in church and stale, &ucb 
as Archbishop Grindal and the Eari oi Leicesux. Bui ae it 
intensified to a tatber extreme type, and the line betwecs the 
Court and the popular pan; became more ^uttfiy 4cB«9, iu 
adheroits were found chiefly amoog the middie d*« and the 
poor, — the tradesma in the town» and the email pnifiaetUA is 
the country. In ^lese vectJaoB el aodeSy a apteaA ^A taftdj^ 
and strength, so tltat aiiy in Junes' xoffi k mt f ' " " 
temper of the ma}oritr oi bigjadunes. 

«4: n. <^ C; i 
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The great political party loosely called Puritan, or Parlia- 
mentary, or Roundhead, of course included "Puritans" of all 
degrees and types. Their attitude towards the drama, as tow- 
ards other questions, varied considerably; but on the whole 
they were opposed to it. Some were opposed merely to its 
abuses, as exemplified on the contemporary stage; some were 
opposed to it altogether and absolutely, as essentially sinful and 
irreligious; all were inclined to discipline it with a strong hand, 
when opportunity should arise. 

The City of London was one of the great centers of Puritanism. 
The atlitude towards plays taken by the municipal government 
during the last quarter of the sixteenth century was largely 
caused, as we have seen, by various economic and social consid- 
erations, fiut it also shows strongly at times the moral and reli- 
gious view of the stage characteristic of the extreme Puritan, 
and seems to indicate that the wealthier burgess class was 
during these years decidedly Puritan in its con^nctions. The 
new party must, of course, have increased pretty steadily through- 
out the period, for at the opening of the Civil War the capital 
was practically solid for the Parliamentary side.' But there are 
signs that Puritanism in respect to the drama did not spread with 
steady regularity or remain firm in the influential burgess class; 
that, on the contrar)-, the antipathy to plays grew less violent 
among the ruling citizens in London, As the playhouses became 
less disorderly resorts, and were frequented by a belter class, the 
opposition of the municipal officials, we have seen, largely died 
out. Under James and Charles it is evident that the theaters 
appealed rather less to the populace and became to a greater 
extent the resort of fashionable court society. The wealthier 
citizens, and especially their wives, when inspired by any desire 
to ape the manners of the court set, would therefore acquire a 
taste for the drama. In the plays of the period there are fre- 
quent hits at the eagerness of the city dames to get admission 
to the court masques. Their desire to participate in the amuse- 
ments of the upper class could be more easily gratified at the 
theaters of the better sort. 

A striking indication that the relation between the City and 
' See Sbarpe, London, 11, 173. 
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the stage at this period was not always one of open warfare, 
and the attitude of the municipal officials not extremely Puritanic, 
may be found in the dramatic character of many of the Lord 
Mayor's shows, and the fact that prominent playwrights were 
hired to devise them. During the first half of the seventeenth 
century, Munday, Dekker, Middleton, Webster, and Heywood 
were the composers of these pageants that ushered in the new 
chief magistrate of the City,' — until the austere Puritan regime 
put a stop to the shows for sixteen years.' Moreover, the dram- 
atist Middleton, in 1620, was even appointed Chronologer of 
London,' and was succeeded in that office by Jonson,* 

The decline in the puritanical zeal of the city officials was noted 
and lamented in Rawlidge's Monster Lately Found Out, published 
in i6z8. The author named plays among other disgraces of 
London, and commended the earlier "pious magistrates" and 
"religious senators" for their zeal in urging Elizabeth and her 
Council to suppress the stage. Had their successors followed 
their worthy example, he believed sin would not have been so 
rampant in the city.* 

Though the more prominent and influential citizens became 
in many cases thus lenient towards the drama, there arc indica- 
tions of the spread of Puritan ideas among the populace. An 
interesting event in 1617 seems to show that even the appren- 
tices, formerly, as we have seen, among the chief frequenters 
of performances, were beginning to turn against the theater. 
The London prentices had long practised the curious custom 
of attacking and demolishing houses of ill fame on Shrove Tues- 
day, — a habit to which the drama of the period contains many 
allusions. On Shrove Tuesday of 1617, during some especially 
active rioting, the apprentices extended the range of their moral 
crusading and attempted to puU down the Cockpit theater, 
which they succeeded in damaging to a considerable extent. 

' See Flcay, London Slagi. 413; and Fairholt, Lord Mayors' Pageanls. At 
lYit end of Ihe sLOeenth century, also, from al leasl 1586 on, such pageants were 
devised al limea by prominent playwrigbls. Tbe incompleteness of (he records 
of Ihc shows for these yean, however, makes i( impossible to gel much light 
on the relations between dramatists and ofGcials at this time. 

' Fairhoit, of, cit., 61. ' Bullen's Middleton, I. 1-lii. 

* Caslelain, Ben Jonson, 63, 65, bj, * Thompson, Puritans and Stag*, 144. 
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J The disorder was evidently serious, for on the following day the 
'■"Privy Council wrote urgently to the Lord Mayor, ordering 
rigorous measures against the offenders.' And a year later, 
learning of the apprentices' plan to renew their attack on the 
same occasion, and pull down the Red Bull as well as the Cockpit, 
thf lx»rds commanded the Mayor and the Justices to set strong 
walthcs to keep the peace.* 

An odd ballad on the Cockpit attack of 1617, printed by Collier 
AB contemporary with this affair, but perhaps of doubtful au- 
tbrnticily, praises ihe moral zeal of the apprentices.' One 
shoitUI certainly he cautious in attributing any such serious mo- 
tive to ihc rioting. It docs seem to show, however, that it had 
now become usual, in some sections of the prentice body 
Rt least, to class theaters with the most disreputable resorts, as 
lit game for attack; and it perhaps indicates some spread of 
opix>sttion to the playhouses among the populace. That such 
opposition must have been growing, as the city developed the 
adherence to the Puritan or Parliamentar)' party which it showed 
at iKe outbreak of the Civil War, seems fairly obvious. 

It remains to summarize ^-ery briefly the Puritan attack on 
the stage that culminated in the Ordinances of the Long Parlia- 
ment. Developing from the essentially moral tendency of the 
typical Puritan attitude of mind, — at the opposite pole from 
the t)'pical tone of the drama of the period, — and based lai^y 
on the patristic writings, in which tbe Church Fathers vioiaitljr 
denounced the degenerate Roman stage, tbe opposilioa to the 
ElinbeUuB dimroa early found definite cjqiressKn. Fixmb 
1576 on, aod perhaps before, a successioa oS \ igpn us s enDo ea 
by non-ccMifonning derg>-me&, at Paul's Cnss and dse wh ere, 
bitterly assailed the evils of the Loodon stage* Fonnal liier- 
aiy attacks abo begu culy. Tbe ptriod dmii^ which these 



* TV onk* n iriMrd in CcAkr. Ay«bt Drtmuaii Famn. L «m. mk. 
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chiefly flourished was the decade from 1577 to 1587, — including 
those years in which the opposition of the city govemmenl to 
plays was especially intense,' Northbrooke's Treatise in 1577, 
Gosson's Schaole of Abuse in 1579, A Second and Third Blast 
of Retrait in 1580, Gosson's Playes Confuted in 1582, Stubbes' 
Anatomic of Abuses in 1583, and Rankins' Mirrour of Monsters 
in 1587 — to name only the most prominent — reflect the bitter 
opposition to plays felt at this time. During the next quarter 
of a century (he only notable contribution to the controversy was 
Rainolde's Overthrow of Stage-Playes, published in 1599. In 
the second decade of the seventeenth century, however, literary 
attacks again became frequent. Wither's Abuses Slripl and 
Whipt in i(i\^,ihe Refutation otl^eywood' 5 Apology for Actors 
in 1615, the Shorte Treatise Against Stage-Playes in 1625, Raw- 
lidge's Monster Lately Found Out in 1628, — all these renewed 
the literary onslaught which culminated in Prynne's HistriO' 
Maslix, published in 1632, a summary and ampiincaiion of 
all previous attacks, 
"^ The general line of argument followed is much the same in all 
these writings. The authors rely to a great extent on authority. 
They quote texts from the Bible which they interpret as con- 
demning plays. They bring to bear a perfect battery of quota- 
tions from the Church Fathers denouncing the stage. They cite 
the classics, — chiefly Plato's banishing of poets from his ideal 
commonwealth, and strangely distorted interpretations of Cicero 
and others. They bring forward the Roman laws against actors 
and the legislation of Church Councils. They condemn the 
sinfulness of appareling boys in women's clothes, and other 
features of the contemporary drama. Most convincingly of all, 
they portray the evil associations of the theaters, the demoral- 
izing companions whom the London youth there meets, the inde- 
cency and immorality presented upon the stage, with examples 
of the dire effects they have wrought. Some of the writers — 
notably Northbrooke, the earliest — do not condemn plays alto- 
gether, but think that under certain circumstances some of them, 
such as academic plays, are permissible. But the general ten- 
dency is to forbid them utterly, as snares of the Dcvfl, irreligiou» 

'See ■bove, p. 160. 




and sinful abominations, — in the words of the municipal edict 
of banishment, "great provoking of the wrath of God, the 

lund of all plagues." ' 

A characteristic summary of the Puritan line of argument 
may be found on the very daborate title-page of Prynne's His- 
trio-Maslix.^ " Histrio-Mastix, The Players Scourge, or Actors 
Trag^die, Divided into Two Parts. Wherein it is largely evi- 
denced, by divers Arguments, by the concurring Authorities 
and Resolutions of sundry texts of Scripture ; of the whole Primi- 
tive Church, both under the Law and Gospell; of 55 Synodes 
and Councels; of 71 Fathers and Christian Writers, before the 
ycarc of our Lord 1200; of above 150 foraigne and domestique 
Protestant and Popish Authors, since; of 40 Heathen Philoso- 
phers, Historians, Poels; of many Heathen, many Christian Na- 
tions, Republiques, Emperors, Princes, Magistrates; of sundry 
Apostoticall, Canonicall, Imperiall Constitutions; and of our 
owne English Statutes, Magistrates, Universities, Writers, 
Preachers. That popular Stage-playes (the very Pompes of the 
Divell which we renounce in Baptisme, if we beleeve the Fathers) 
are sinfull, heathenish, lewde, ungodly Spectacles, and most 
pernicious Corruptions; condemned in all ages, as intolerable 
Mischiefcs to Churches, to Republickes, to the manners, mindes 
and soules of men. And that the Profession of Play-poets, of 
Stage players ; together with the penning, acting and frequenting 
of Stage-playes, are unlawfull, infamous and misbeseeming 
Christians. All pretences to the contrary are here likewise 
fully answered; and the imlawfuhtess of acting, of beholding 
Academicall Enterludcs, briefly discussed ; besides simdry other 
particulars concerning Dancing, Dicing, Health-drinking, &c. 
of which the Table will informe you. By William Pij-nne, an 
Vtter-Barrester of Lincolnes Inne." 

The attitude taken by the Puritans towards the statutes regu- 
lating players b from our point of %iew espectally important. 
Inspired by the Roman and the Canonical laws against actors,' 

'St* •b#Tt, p. i6i. 

* DUtd tiiji. but pvbfislwd i6j*. For an accoait «f the bcMfc. see Tbonp- 

■40 1. 'Sm •ban. p. It. 
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the Puritans from the first seem to have seized eagerly upon the 
mention of players in the statutory definition of rogues and vaga- 
bonds, and to have assumed that this branded them all as of 
that outcast status. Referring to the Queen's company in 1584, 
the pick of the "quality," the London officials, as we have seen, 
remarked that "if they were not her Majesty's servants," they 
would " by their profession be rogues." ' An excellent summary 
of this view may be found in Prynne, He cites the mention 
of players in the Slanitcs 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5, and 39 Elizabeth, 
cap. 4, and the provision for licensing them,' — "which li- 
cense," he asserts, "exempted them onely from the punishment, 
not from the infamy, or stile of Rogues and Vacabonds." Since 
these laws did not prove effectual in suppressing plays, Prynne 
goes on to say, the Statute i James I, cap. 7, enacted that no 
license from any baron or other honorable personage of greater 
degree should free wandering players from the penalties of 
vagabondage.' " So that now," writes Prynne, " by these several 
acts of Parliament ... all common Stage-playes are soUmnely 
adiudged to be unlawfuU and pernicious Exercises, not sufferable 
in our Slate: and all common Stageplayers, by whomsoever 
licensed; to he but Vacabonds, Rogues, and Sturdy Beggars." * 
" So that all Magistrates," he continues, " may now Justly punish 
them as Rogues and Vacabonds, where-ever they goe, (yea they 
ought both in law and conscience for to doe it, since these severall 
Statutes thus inforcc them to it) notwithstanding any License 
which they can procure, since the cxpresse words of the Statute of 
/. lacobi. cap. 7, halh made all Licenses unavaylable to free them 
from such punishments." ° The system of royal patents for 
players which had grown up Prynne thus denounces, indirectly 
if not explicitly, as unconstitutional. The Master of the Revels 
he has less scruple in attacking openly. " Magistrates in sundry 
Citlies and Counties of our Realme, have from time to time, pun- 
ished all wandring Stage-players as Rogues, notwithstanding 
the Master of the Revels, or other mens allowance, who have no 
legaU authority to license vagrant Players."' 



' See above, p. 173. ' See above, pp. 3 

' Hislrio'Maslix, 496; the ilaligs are Prynne 
' Ibid; 49a. 



' Sec above, p. a8. 
• Ibid., 497. 
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It is possible that the Puritan majority in Parliament, when 
I passing the Statute i James I, cap. 7, had indeed intended, or at 
' least desired, to abolish all licenses for wandering players, though 
ihcy must have realized that the system of royal patents which 
had already developed would probably continue.' But, as we 
have seen, the government certainly adopted no such interpre- 
tation of the law. By the patents that the King granted to the 
royal companies, authorizing iheir performances and requesting 
that, as his servants, they might be shown favor for his sake, 
and by the elaborate licensing system developed under the 
crown official, the Master of the Revels, the government pro- 
vided adequately for the license of worthy players, and gave 
them a legal status amply suthcicnt to protect them from being 
classed as vagabonds. 

Not all Puritans, indeed, interpreted the statutes as rigor- 
ously as did Prynne, The ShorU Treatise against Stage-Playes, 
printed in 1635, evidently did not regard plays as already entirely 
forbidden by law, for it besought Parliament "by some few 
Words added to the former Statutes, to restreyne them for euw 
hereafter." ' But throughout the period Puritan writers taunted 
the players with their classidcation as vagalxinds, and the atti- 
tude of the whole party made sufSciently evident what policy 
they would pursue when the governmental authority should be 
in their hands. The actors realized the fate that was impend- 
ing. In the Slage-Playrrs Compiaim, printed in r64i, which 
Uments the sad state of the professkm caused by the serious plague 
in London, a player prophecies worse times to come. " Monopo- 
lers are downc. Projectors are downe, the High Commis^on Court 
is dovmc, the Surre-Chamber b down, & (some think) Bishops 
will downe, and why should we then that are farre inferior to 
any of those not jusdy feare, \emA we sbotdd be downe too?" * 
Tbc misgivings of the pbyen were 900a protcd only too well 
founded. The Lcmg Parltanxnt now took tbc tcios of goTcm- 
mcnt, and on September 3, 1643, tssoed the foUoving aolenm 
Ordinance of the Lonis and Commotts. 

' ' niierru ihr distrrssed csnic of Irdaad, steeped in her own blood, 
aad the diatncted asUtc of EnglMtd, threawaed with a iload of blood 
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by a civil war, call for all poisibU meant to appeaie and avert tho 
wrath of God appearing in these judgments: amongst which fasting 
and prayer, having been often tried to be very effectual, have been 
lately and are still enjoined: and whereas public sports do not well 
agree with public calamities, nor public stage-plays with the seasons 
of humiliation, this being an exercise of sad and pious solemnity, and 
the other being spectacles of pleasure, too commonly expressing las- 
civious mirth and levity: it is therefore thought fit and ordained by 
the Lords and Commons in this Parliament assembled, that while 
these sad causes and set-times of humiliation do continue, pdblic 
stage-plays shall cease and be forborne. Instead of which are recom- 
mended to the people of this land the profitable and seasonable con- 
siderations of repentance, reconciliation and peace with God, which 
probably will produce outward peace and prosperity, and bring again 
times of joy and gladness to these nations." ^ 

This edict, it will be noticed, does not express the extreme 
Puritan view. It forbids only public performances, and these 
but temporarily. Besides religious antipathy to plays, motives 
of political cautbn probably caused the suppression, as In early 
Tiidor days. The party in power must have realized the hos- 
tility felt towards them by the players, the adherents of the 
G>urt, and feared lest the performances should be used to foment 
rebellion against the Parliamentary nde. 

When the Puritans passed a law suppresmng plays, plays 
were really suppressed. Thou^ sporadic attempts to revive 
performances were made during the next decade, this edict 
practically dosed the theaters, and certainly marked the end 
of the Elizabethan drama. Most of the actors seem to have 
accepted the pronoimcement as final. Some addressed rnxx-Js.- 
ing petitions to Parliament via "the great god Phoebus Apollo 
and the nine Heliconian Sisters," begging for the relaxation of 
the law.' But the majority of the prominent players entered 
the King's army, and there, as the Historia Hishriomca tells 
us, "like good men and true, served their old master, though 
in a different, yet more honourable capacity.*' Only one; of 
any note, Swanston, sided with the Parliamentary parly.* 



^Ccffier. EmgLisk DmrnaOc Tottry, IL 56; Hazlftt, Em^i^ Drmma, <rj. 
Sec abo Gmrt&K?. Greai Civil War, I, 14-^5 

* Wni^ j^iifarM JBTirt WWII, 409- 
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The suppression of plays was to last, according to the edict, 
only during the troubled times of conflict. In 1647 the war 
was considered practically at an end; but the oppositicm to 
the stage continued and even grew more extreme. Apparendy 
some players ventured to perform, for on July 16, 1647, the 
House of Commons ordered that the Lord Mayor and the 
Justices of the Peace in and about London "be required to take 
effectual Care speedily to suppress all publick Plays and Play- 
houses, and all Dancings on the Ropes," and desired the con- 
currence of the Lords in this edicL* The Upper House assented, 
but amended the order by adding bear-baitings to the list of 
shows to be suppressed, and providing that the edict should 
continue until January i, 1648. Against this time limit some 
of the Lords protested, cm the ground that it was the desire of 
P^riiament that stage-plays should be forbidden forever. But 
the Commons apparently did not feel that the mention of a date 
for the expiration of this particular order implied that plays were 
to be allowed thereafter, and on July 17 they accepted without 
protest the bill as amended by the Lords.' 

About this time or earlier there seems to have been, according 
to Collier, an attempt to perform Beaumont and Fletcher's 
A King and No King, — a production promptly stopped by the 
Sheriffs.' Even after the new order against plays, some actors 
continued to be rebellious. Complaints were made to the Com- 
mons of the "bold Attempt of Stage-Players playing at Publick 
Houses in the City, contrary to Ordinance of Parliament," and 
on October 18, i647,amoresevereedict"for the better suppression 
of Stage-plays, Interludes and Common Players" was passed 
by the House.* With the approval of the Lords this was issued 
on October 22.* It directs and empowers the Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs, and the Justices of the Peace to search all pla3ring places 
in and about London, and arrest all persons who may be proved 
to have performed in plays. Definitely assuming the Puritan 

* Journals of the House of Commons, V, 246. 

' Ibid,, 24S; Journals of the House 0/ Lords, DC, 334-335. 

■ Sec Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, II, 37, 40; Flcay, London Stage, 365. 

« Rushworth, CoUeaions, pt. IV, vol. ii, 844. 

• /Wtf., 847» 848; CoUicr,a^.cf/.,n,iio-iii; Uaantt, English Drama, 64-6$- 



view,the oidinance declares that all such actors are to be brought 
before the next General Sessions of the Peace, " there to be pun- 
ished as Rogues, according to law." 

Though Parliament evidently considered that the original 
edict of suppression passed in 1642 was still in force, and had 
no real intention of relaxing the prohibition, some of the players 
seized upon the time limit set for the expiration of the order of 
July 17, 1647, as an excuse for performing, and in January, 
1648, ventured to open their theaters. The public seems to 
have respjonded with eagerness. On January 27 it was reckoned 
that no less than one hundred and twenty coaches set down spec- 
tators at one theater alone, — the Fortune. At the Red Bull 
Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit Without Money was performed,' 

The Puritan spirit of Parliament was now aroused to extreme 
measures. On January 22, 1648, the Commons were " informed 
that many Stage- Plays were acted in the several parts of the City 
and County of Middlesex, notwithstanding the Ordinance of 
Parliament to the contrary. The House hereupon ordered, 
That an Ordinance should be drawn for suppressing all Stage- 
Plays, and taking down all their Boxes, Stages and Scats in 
the several Houses where the said Plays were usually Acted, 
and make it unserviceable for Acting any Plays in for the future; 
and for making a Penalty for such as shall disobey the said Ordi- 
nance : and this Ordinance to be brought in with all convenient 
speed. They further Ordered, That the Lord Mayor and Sher- 
iffs, and Justices of the Peace of the City of London, and the 
several Militia's of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
and likewise of the Hamlets, should take care for the sup- 
pressing of all Stage-Plays for the time to come." ' Appar- 
ently no less eager than the Commons to put down such jjer- 
formances, the Lords, on January 31, sent to the House an 
Ordinance for Suppressing Stage-Plays. But the Commons pre- 
ferred the act that their own committee had drafted, which was 
accordingly passed by both Houses and issued on February 11.' 

' Gardiner, Great Civil War, IV, 69, quoting contemporary newspapers, 
' Rushworth, CoUtcliom, pi, IV, vol. ii, 971. 

' Ibid., 980, 991-993; Scobell, Acts and Ordinances, 143-144; Hazlilt, Eng- 
lish Drama, 66 B.; Collier, op. (U., 11, 44 ff., note. 
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This rigoroiis ordinance takes the extreme Puritan stand. 
"Whereas the Acts of Stage-Playes, Interludes, and common 
Playcs, condemned by ancient Heathens, and much lesse to be 
tolerated amongst Professors of the Christian Religion, is the 
occasion of many and sundry great vices and disorders, tending 
to the high provocation of Gods wrath and displeasure, which 
lies heavy upon this Kingdome, and to the disturbance of the 
peace thereof ; in regard whereof the same hath beene prohibited 
by Ordinance of this present Parliament, and yet is presumed 
to be practised by divers in contempt thereof." For the better 
suppression of such performances the Lords and Conmx>ns 
therefore declare that '^all stage-players and players of interludes 
and common plays" shall be considered rogues in the eyes of 
the law, within the statutes of Elizabeth and James, and liable 
to the pains and penalties therein provided. They shall be 
proceeded against according to these statutes ''whether they 
be wanderers or no, and notwithstanding any License whatso- 
ever from the King or any person or persons to that purpose." 
The status of vagabond was thus imposed upon all {Jayers, 
— not merely imlicensed traveling ones, as in the laws here- 
tofore. And the system of royal patents and licenses by the 
Master of the Revels was utt^y abolished, leaving the actors 
with no possibility of legal prolectioD. The extreme Puritan 
view adNxxratcd by Prynne thus became the law of the land. 

The Ordinance fiirther directs the Loid Maycx', the Sheriffs, 
and the Justices oi the Peace to ''pull down and demolish . . . 
all Stage-Galleries^ Seats^ and Boxes, erected and used for the 
acting or pUying, or sedng acted or plaid, such Stage-Iiaycs'' 
in and about London. Any pla\ia' proved to have acted in 
such performances shall be poblidNr whipped and bound by 
sureties never to act ijsaia. or in di^uh oi such security com- 
mitted K> jail. If he o£Eend a stcood time, he skafi be punished 
as an inockrri^ibie rogu^, according to the staziises. AH money 
Ubcn as admissiMi kes shall be icwi»^Nl lo ihe ciicErdiwaidcns 
of the )>ari$h^ and devK*ed lo ihe use of ihe poor. And eveiy 
ptr^>n pie<ent as a q;><ctaior skifl be fined nve 4iiBTTy for each 
otfm^e. -— i^K^ iVK^Wir K> W u»^ fw die staie diutt^^ 

All Maxw^ KaSiS^ consstaiAes. axid ddier 4^&c«ts« soldxis^ 
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and all persons were ordered to assist in the enforcehi^t o 
rigorous ordinance. And in September, 1648, when Captain 
Bethan was made Provost Marshal, he was directed to "seize 
upon all Ballad Singers, Sellers of Malignant Pamphlets, and 
to send them to the several Militias, and to suppress Stage- 
playes." ' 

In spite of all these severe measures some players still ven- 
tured to perform. According to the Historia Hislrionica, " they 
made up one company out of all the scattered members of sev- 
eral; and in the winter before the King's murder, 1648, they 
ventured to act some plays, with as much caution and privacy 
as could be, at the Cockpit. They continued undisturbed for 
ihree or four days; but at last, as they were presenting the 
tragedy of the 'Bloody Brother' ... a party of foot-soldiers 
teset the bouse, surprised 'em about the middle of the play, and 
carried 'em away in their habits, not admitting them to shift, to 
Hatton House, then a prison, where, having detained them 
some time, they plundered them of their clothes, and let 'em 
loose again." ' But even such mishaps could not discourage 
them. "Afterwards, in Oliver's time," the Historia continues, 
" they used to act privately, three or four miles, or more, out of 
town, now here, now there: sometimes in noblemen's houses, 
in particular, Holland House at Kensington. ... At Christ- 
mas and Bartholomew Fair, they used to bribe the ofBcer who 
commanded the guard at Whitehall, and were thereupon con- 
nived at to act for a few days at the Red Bull, but were some- 
times, notwithstanding, disturbed by soldiers." * 

On one occasion at least the actors endeavored by humble 
submission and promises of good behavior to soften the rigor 
of the law. About 1650 "diverse poor and distressed men, 
heretofore the Actors of Black-Friers and the Cock-Pit," peti- 
tioned Parliament- They cannot support themselves and their 
families, they plead, and they beg that they may be allowed to 
playfor a short time on trial, to demonstrate their inoffcnsiveness. 
They will produce "only moral and harmless representations." 

' Whitelocke, Memortaii, 33a. ' Wrighl, Hiiloria Hislrionica, 409-410. 

' /WJ., 410-411. Concerning ihe "drolls" acled on these 
note, ibid., and Waid, Englisk Dramatic Literalun, HI, aSo. 
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To any one appointed to oversee them they promise implicit 
obedience, and they assure Parliament that they are willing 
to contribute "for the service of Ireland or as the State shaU 
think fitting." * Their appeal evidently had no effect. 

Unable to secure any relaxation of the law, the players occa- 
sionally, as we have seen, dared to act in defiance of it. The 
troubles in which such venturesome performers involved them- 
selves appear at times in the records of these years. On De- 
cember 20, 1649, for example, some actors in St. John Street 
(where the Red Bull was situated) ''were apprehended by 
Troupers, their Cloaths taken away, and themselves carried 
to prison." ' Again, in December, 1654, at the same playhouse, 
the Red Bull, the players ''being gotten into all their borrowed 
gallantry and ready to act, were by some of the souldiery de- 
spoiled of all their bravery, but the souldiery carried themsdves 
very civilly towards the audience." ' In September, 1655, the 
Red Bull players were once more in trouble and, as usual, lost 
some of their costumes. The soldiers, less civil on this occa- 
sion, put to rout the assemblage with many "broken crowns," 
seized some of the actors and confiscated their dothes, and made 
the spectators pay the fine of five shillings each or, in de&ult of 
this, leave their cloaks behind them.^ About January i, 1656, 
seven players who dared to perform at Newcastle were arrested 
and publidy whipped as rogues and vagabonds.' And among 
the instructions issued to Major-G^ieial Desborow in this same 
month, he was ordered to suppress all horse-races, oock-fi^ting, 
bear-baiting, stage-plaj^ or oth^ unlawful assemUies, by 
seizing the persons met oa such occasions.* On the whole, in 
^ite of the sporadic breaches oi the law, it is evident that the 
ofdinance of suppressicm was, especially with the aid ol Crom- 



' Pedtkn printed in Ntin mmi Qtmia^ Jvnt t6» X894, by C H. Fiitb, bani a 
Yohime of pamphlets of the Tear 1650. 

' Whitelocke» Mmmtrmi^ '419. 

•FJW Ftrftti Acommi, December t^-Janvur 3, 1^54-1^^ qoolcd by 
C H. Firth in «V«i» mmi Qwrin, Av^ost la. iSS9L 

«5tair ^spmt, Drm^ 1^55, ^v^: ir«dUy Iw^dtiitmm, Sty tud b e i xi-xS, 
1655. quoted br C H. Ftnh in «V«i» mmi Quints. An^ssi iS. xSS8L 

•^liiteKvke. Mmu m iOt , 6x^: ^«Mfer /iJ^diniM, Jumr X4-«, 1656. 
^footed by C. H. Finh m .V4419 *mi Om^vk. Ai^|«si xS, xSBS. 

*5lMir ^ft^x. l^tm^ tfS^^n>^ rc^. 
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the dominant party to act against the stage. Their moral zeal, 
it is true, carried them to an extreme, — just as the lack of that 
quality had carried the playwrights to the opposite pole, whither 
again, in the perpetual swinging of the pendulum back and forth 
across and beyond the golden mean, the reaction against Puri- 
tanism was to carry the men of the Restoration. There was 
much to justify extreme measures at the time of the closing of 
the theaters. As one thinks of the stage of the period, no longer 
expressive of the best feelings of the nation, as one remembers 
the preposterous horrors into which tragedy had degenerated, 
and the inexpressibly offensive indecency of much of the comedy 
of the time, and with this picture of the drama in mind, reads 
the grave and dignified phrases of the edict of 1642, one feels 
that, for the moment at least, the Puritans had the better part 



ROYAL PATENTS TO COMPANIES OF PLAYERS 

For convenience of reference I have here tabulated all the rtij'al 
patents to companies, so far as I know them, which have been pre- 
served or which are specifically mentioned in documents of the period. 
There were certainly others of which we have as yet no definite notice. 
Several of the companies named below are known to have existed for 
some time before the date of their first extant patent. 

1574, May 7. The Earl of Leicester's company. 
Privy Seal directing a Great Seal. 
Printed above, pp. 33-34. See also pp. 49-50. 155. 

1603, May 19. The King's company. 

Globe theater. Great Seal. 

Printed above, pp. 3&-37- Transcripts of all the stages through 
which the warrant passed — the Docket, the Bill of Privy Signet, the 
Writ of Privy Seal, and the Patent under the Great Seal — arc printed 
in Halliwell-Pbiliipps, Oullines, 595 ff. 

1603, July (?), The Queea's company. 

Boar's Head and Curtain theater. 

This exists only in a rough, undated draft. In the Calend/U' of 
State Papers {Dom., Add., i6a3-i6js. S3o)i where a brief abstract is 
given, it is conjecturally dated July, 1603. 

Printed in Collier, English Dramatic Poetry, I, 336-337. 

Mr. Fleay doubts the authenticity of this document (London Stage, 
190-191); but his reason^ are not convincing, (i) He objects that 
it licenses the company's playing within London, whereas no men 
players were allowed at this date within the City. But it permits 
their performances there only on the cessation of the plague, and there 
is no proof that men players were not allowed in London at this time 
under such circumstances. { j) He objects that it provides that deaths 
from the plague shall be under 30 a week, "whereas 40 is well known 
to be the correct number," But the letter of the Privy Council to 
the Lord Mayor on April 9, 1604, specifies 30, and 40 is not mentioned 
until the Eing's company patent of 1619. (See above, pp. 313-aii.) 
(3) He objects that it mentions the Boar's Head and the Curtain as the 
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usual playhouses of the company, whereas we know that Worcester's 
men — these same actors — played at the Rose in May, 1603, and 
at the Red Bull and Curtain in 1609, while of a Boar's Head pla3ring 
house no other mention is found since Queen Mary's time. But a 
letter from the Privy Council to the Lord Mayor on March 31, 1602, 
grants permission to this same company to play ''at the Boar's Head 
in Eastcheap." {Remembrancia, 355.) 

1604, January 3 1. The Children of the Queen's Reveb. 

Warrant to Edward Rirkham and others. Blackfriars theater. 
Privy Seal directing a Great Seal. 

Printed in Hazlitt, English DrawM^ 40-41 ; Collier, English Drama- 
tic Poetry, I, 340. 

See above, pp. 19, 61. 

1606, April 30. The Prince's company. 

Fortune theater. Privy Seal. 

Printed in the Shaksftre Society Papers, IV, 42-43. 

See above, pp. 37, 63. 

i6og, April 15. The Queen's company. 

Red Bull and Curtain theaters. Privy Seal. 
Printed in the Shakspere Society Papers, IV, 45-46. 

1610, January 4. The Qiildren off tiie Queen's Se^ds. 

Warrant to Philip Rosseter and otheis. Whitefriars theater. 
Great Seal. 

Mentioned in Patent of May 31, 161 5. See bdow. 

1610, March 30. The Duke off Torfc^ company. 

AuthorixatioQ to perfonn in and about Londoti, ''ia such asual 
bouses as tbemsdves shall provide.^ Privy SeaL 

Printed in the Shakspere Saeieiy Papers, IV, 47-4& 



1613, January 4. The Elector ByatineH 

Fortune theater. Privy Seal directiug a Great SeaL Issued on 
the Elector^s taking over the compaiBT ol the deceased Prisce of Wales. 

Printed in Haahtt* Emg^isk Drawaa, 44^4^ Older lor Tnrj Seal 
in Coiher. Ejog^k Drmmtaik Pae^, l^ 3^367. 

1615. May 31- 

Patent to Phihp Rosseter and others gmntittf perwssMMi to erect 
a theater in BbMckfriais. Privr Sent duecting a &ent Sent 

Printed in Haafitt. £^i^:iisl ^^mm^ 4^4^; Coffier^ Em^Ush Drmtmrn- 

T%» n wM ilsetf a c^aqpanr pn^est^ b«t tt onenftMos that e^ J^ 



ary 4, 1610, and it authorizes performancea ia the proposed theater 
by the Children of the Queen's Revels, the Prince's company, and the 
Lady Elizabeth's company. 
See above, pp. 198 S. 

1615, July 17. Her Majesty's Servants of her Royal Chamber 

at Bristol. 

A provincial traveling company. Great Seal. To John Daniel. 

Mentioned in the Letters o( Assistance of April, 1618. See below. 

Apparently it was first intended to grant this patent to Samuel 
Daniel, the poet, John Daniel's brother. See Sir George Buc's 
letter of July 10, 1615, consenting to its issue, in Slate Papers, Dom., 
1611-1618, 394. And see above, p. 64. 

16 18, April. 

Letters of Assistance from the Privy Council to John Daniel, con- 
firming the patent of July 17, 1615. 

Printed in Hazlitt, English Drama, 49-30; Collier, English Dra- 
matic Poetry, I, 395-396. 

1619, March 27. The King's company. 

Globe and Blackfriars theaters. Privy Seal (?). 

Printed in Hazlitt, English Drama, 50-52; Collier, English Dra- 
matic Poetry, I, 400-401. 

See above, pp. 201-201. 

This patent is often misdated i6ao. Hazlitt labels it "March a% 
1619-1610"; but as the year began, according to the old style, on 
March 35, this is meaningless. The document is indorsed "vicesimo 
septimo die Martii Anno. R. Regis Jacobi decimo seplimo," — i.e. 
March 17, 17 James I. Elizabeth died on March 24, 1603. March 
aj, r James I, was therefore in 1603, and March 37, 17 James I, in 
1619. In the Slate Papers, Dom., 1619-1623, 38, the patent is 
properly dated March 27, 1619, new style. 

1630, February 34. Patent to Robert Lea and others. 

Mentioned by Sir Henry Herbert after the Restoration. Halliwell- 

Phillipps, Dramatic Records, 93. 
See above, p. 64. 

1633, Jtily 8. The Children of the Revels. 

Warrant to Robert Lee, Richard Perkins, and others, "late come- 
dians of Queen Anne deceased." No theater named. Order for a 
Privy Seal. 

Printed in iSsi Variorum, III, 62, note. 
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i625» June 24. The King's comjMtny. 

Globe and Blackfriars theaters. Privy Seal. 

Printed in Hazlitt, English Drama, 57-59; Collier, En^k Drm- 
maiic Poetry, I, 435-436. 

Issued by Charles I on his taking over his father's company, and 
in the same form as the patent of March 27, 1619, to the same players. 
. See above, p. 58, 

1628, December 9. The Lady Elizabeth's con^anj. 

Privy Seal. 

Abstract in State Papers, Dom.^ 163S-1629, 406. 

1630- 163 1. Patent to Andrew Ca^e and others. 

Mentioned by Sir Henry Herbert after the Restoration. HaDiwen- 
Phiilipps, DramaUc Records, 93. 
See above, p. 64. 
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at The Fortune, ijj 
Cobbam, Lord IWilliam Brooke), lo jaeserve 

order in Blackfriars. 144^^ appoinlfd Lord 

Cock[ir Company paid lor a l^nten Ikenie, 

Cockiat Theaier, William Bceston'a company 
al, B3. tit: D'ATCnanl put in riiarge of 
Ibe. >a6^ daniafBd by apprnilkei, ii;i 
Bi4diena(Te«ptayenat.iJT; LfAvounl'a 



, Cambridge I Famimxhiiu 



It Hurbage's Ibealer. «• 



4» «: -w .OMMnnrv 



> 



a«K 






fCuftCMl. cKcir? Ji ;tar £flir« 







^matmut, * 



C^imuL >riiiL MMditiRn. 



iT.'K 




iM»r <* i)ii*r «<. <*«. ^07 



J*. H' 4f. Mmom t k puma tauamtd by 
Ike. m; CTlr«<fa<< •fMOB ctf loranl 
laoeoi*. )6, Hrrawiic pMwer fll« abtyed 

M*. dnttii«» 4sf« vidi fhe CflrpootiaB cf 

Cfmdh "f ^ S p a m strit im Ptru, by D'Avc- 
wutt. produrad nx The Cockpit, »» 

Cariftift. The, u» be tors down, 60; Jostioei 
«l MMd lwM M to camat pbfi mt, xS. 60, 
wo, i^ft, nm cspackUjr under the Muter, 
61; hi die Ubtrtr of Hoirwell, 143; 
mtaMiB tifii, 1%!^, pUyi At, npfircHed 
hi Lmt, (60; dnoimaed, 160, x66: Lord 
Mjiyor requeeto pulUng down cf, 169; 
Mtrvtwd, 170; ordered demolkhed, 187, 
fVi; authorUed theater ol the Queen'i 
CompKny, 331, 353 



I 
I 
I. 



I? 




i; 
itf the, by tibe oentnl 
3, 4-43; ftwnMiiic in EiiKiand m 
X485. 4; laed for caatxovenBal pnrpoaes. 

Crovn, 6; »iiom trwdsle with Ac, 9; 
removed froiB pftfiticil and r^skras oon- 
tiuvuiy, 15! powen itf MMMff of the 
Reveb over the, 17, 44-46; patented 
companies hohlnn m ow y o h '' of* 68; all 
regnlatian of, mider royal patenti and 
Matter of the Revda, 197; irictory for the 
Gty would have lundend development 
ci the, X98 
Dramatwn, The, without tlie rrwnrrfiip, 134; 



DrDusiana, Ililliui comediu, Prinr Coundl 

Drugi, Salt of, Ilmued by Heibert. )o. ti 
Dudley. Sir Robert (Earl of LckcMer), 

LcltH of. Id <be Eui of ShrcmtnuT. 

CDOcenimc his pUycTB, iSi afi 
D)rr, Sir Edwird. uid hii eiloniDO lor 

Didnock, Sir Edwird, und oihcn. Cue 
igainit. in lh( S(u Cliainbcr. loS 



EaipBarit Hit uratnled bj ChiUi™ of Ihc 
Qucen'i Rcte1>. Ai ; muck on (he Scolcb 

Edict of !$»■ kh:>1I«1, >o tmr. ; 

Edwud VI apcroTcd mrcnw ProlcsnntiBm. 
8; mole • comedi' Di Urrtlria Baby- 
tama. S; ndcd to (be Cily all [oyid 



n of didDia daring n 



Eliabelh, Quhd, The 






curmE polidfi] evenu. gj; fondoesa of, 
for cJuraetcr of FatMaB. yfi; nod the 
Emfx cofufrirUTp gS-og; a rhanicKT in 
Bwoit's Cimipiraey, 107 ; fuodnes ol, for 
djuulic peffonnucH. 149, iss, l6o, 
164. 179, >«il drivTDfrDDi Iflndoaby Ibc 
idacuet 16a; CDOuiion pUys not fit fof, 
I ; ail playi auppnmtd five dajn brioti 




£K>iJTi* i/»F. Tlu. by A. I 

Eoflith pJayt [VDhibiud for (ikRc m 



EssFi mDiFincT, Noblemen at Ibc, j; 

ol the, oB-gg 
Eho, EatI of. Eiecutioti of Uh. m 
Essex's. Earl of, compaiiy of playm 

EveniDg prayer. PUys aUowed after, oa 



Field'!, NaUunlel, Amimii /sr Laiia per- 

formed at Rooeler'i playhouse, »i 
Fiaes (a be drvoled to Ibc poor and lick, i]8, 

PlMn, rw. enteivd In SlatloaeT'i Regtoter 

lic en s e d by Buc. B4 
Fleay. I'- C., on inienmilioa of Ibe Bishop, 

tionot.As; on " licepsiDE of a book." 70, 
go; pliyi enlnrd m Slatiooen' Refiiter 
Ubulaled by. £40: od £>r Tlumai Um, 
g4a; ao Day's fib o/Ciilt],] 
liDiviBODnieal of Jonson and 
104; OB litle ID SctBUi Uaiim'i Traftiy, 

DO lupinHioii of ^ayi, iH; an laxity <i 
Queen's Company.' 



Fletcher, Laurence 
Flelcher-t, 

King's 

Tilt TamtT tarn 



BuTghley, 






, Tkt, by Edmund 
, Anything leOectinK on. 



picted in Sir Thomas Uorc. g}. 

Fortune. The. licensed 10 Heoslow 

Id lake pliee dI Tlie Curtam, t 

fined for disrespect sbown 10 
in Ibe Liberty of Finibnry, 






dxater of tbe f*riace's Company, tjs; of 

Ibe Elector's Compuy, 333 
'oie, John, wrote a CAnUBj Triimthaiu. S 
'oie'a Marlynltiiit. ; 
'rvKC. Queen of. saliriAd by Cbapman. 

franchise, Municipal, in ennirol of tlie guilda, 

tjB 
Frederick. Elector, look ortt Prince Henry's 

players, jg 
ITrndDoi at Ibe dty. ho> oUaiDed, 13S 
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iiJ-ll"^ 
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i»x9s,S5; ■tutemwrfi cf . m to liit itcdpti, 
87-M; death of« 88; **refonnatioiu*' of. 
118; held retpoDiible for licenaing Catm 
ol CktUt lao; saved by Pembroke, iti; 
threatened King's players for perfonninf 
the Spamish Viuny without Hcense. 77. 
laa; letter of, to Mr. Knight, \%%\ had 
trouble about Jaamm*»Magn€tkLadyt is6; 
commends Shirley's Y^umg Admirat^ ia7; 
his *« reformation" of D'Avenant's Wits 
revised by King Charles. ia7-a8; energy 
of, in eliminating oaths, ia8-ao; on King 
Charles' expurgation of Massinger's Kimg 
<Md Subject^ X 39-30; last entry in Us 
Office Book, 13a 

Herbert's Office Book, 64; portions of, sur- 
vive, 66; entry regarding license to King's 
Company, 69; warrant entries in, 70; 
gratuity mentioned in, 76; shows receipts 
for licenaing books of poetry, 85; 00 
Beeston's Company, 131; plague entries 
in, ai3 

Herbert's Register, su Herbert's Office Book 

Heywood, Thomas, sums up errors against 
which dramatists must be on guard, 13a- 
33; devised a Lord Mayor's show, 317 

Historia Histrumica on persistency of the 
players, 221 

History of He$try the First by Davcaporf 
licensed, 81 

History of Ike Dmhess of SugoUt fuU of 
dangerous matter, 81 

Hislriomtasiix, William Pryime's. 76; full 
title-pace of, aao 

Hog, The, katk Lost kis Pmt, by Taykr. 
Sooae actors of. fanpriaoaed, iiS'ij; 
Krffisrd by Boc, iia, 133 

BbOwni under the Juitkoes «i Middkaex, MS* 
180 

Hnfland House at FfMinglnn, Plays per- 
formed at, say 
Holmes, Request of die Laid ChaaiberkiB for 
arji^ for, to lioease playing-plaoea. tsdri4 
Holy Days, Plays fa rbadden co, vnli aitsr 

evening prayer, 164, 16s. 174. m8 
Holy namea. Act fofbidtS^ prafMe we «t 

la playB. ly-^o. 90 
HmuM Mmfs Portmme, The, wvba m 
of Joseph Taylor, tt 
Bear Gatdea. The, la die Ubcstr «f 
**, Z43 
«f perforaaaoea, tifal s tin a «f , ao, 34* 
164, i6s, X74. r8a, X99, ao8 
■sehoUeca, Amad walda af, 
MS* slo 

«r 

JoMoaaf'popede 

S03 
BiriL The playess aC. appear m uantma. »7 

1*5; 

sSo 

«r 
«f 




14$; owBsr of The Thaatsr ctalmtd pr»- 
tectioB of, against Racordsr Fleetwood. 
160-70; rsqusat of. for his company lo 
play at ChMi Keys, 183-83; death of, 184 

Indebtedness, Ackaowladgniant of, v>vi 

Inhabitants of London. Number of, 140 

Injunctions of xsso, 84 

Ian-yard performances. Condltkms surround- 
ing, 156; suppressed, 165 

Ina-yvds. Demand for license to play In, 153; 
plays given in, 139; Queen's Players ask 
leave to act in, xyi; plays in, 175; pUys 
stopped in, 184, i9>i i07 

Inns of Cotui, Plays by the young lawyers of, 

33 

Insurrection, Censor objects to references to, 

0J-9S 
laterludca, Playing of, forbklden, 5; to spread 

Protestant doctrine encouraged by officials, 

6; prohibited for three months, 8r-9, 14; 

forbidden on the Sabbath, so 
JsU of Dogs by T. Nash, Privy Council oa 

the, 97-^ • 
Ids of Gulls, by John Day, 10 x 
Italian players. Privy Council requested a 

permit for, from the Mayor, 153, 159 

James I, Economic system of monopolies 
under, x; accession of, x8; issued the 
Book of Sports, so; conditions under, 
differed from those under EUxabetb, 35; 
issued patent to Shakapcre's Company as 
the King's Men, 36-37; patents of 
moaopoly aold under, ^', position of 
Msaicr of Revds strcagthosad uadcr, 61 ; 
boldaess of players h eariy years of reign 
of, xo»-6; popular attkude towards, xoo; 
fcfcfcaoes to. la Bomo v d t , uafsliingty re- 
sfMctfid. X15; iricadahip of, with S|aki. 
X 18^19; piays stopped tw« days before 
arrival of, la Loadoa, ug0>', issued aod 
stayed order far patoit to John Cottoa. 304 

Jsauk piotthy set forth by Midifllrton la his 
C si f mt Ckfus, X19 

Joha, Kkg. Aa iatcrhide to«icbM«. played at 
of OaaaMr.6 
I. Rye*, la JEacl ^ Wot«calar's a»- 




Oae. pidd by Ldcartw^ aftckls oot 
to ceUaot penalty far aahuvf ul gaoMs. s7 
Wlhaai. to Eari «f JUkasiar's 

M 

J shis w . A ooaspaay ef , h tro abi r . for pUyiag 

aa Saaday. 151 
Jaaca. laipo, camplainad ef Imag rrpreianted 
hi JaMoa's TUeof* Tdk, im 

Bled seMnkoa^ the Maaltf- 

>,64^; iflsinsoaadfttr writing agaiMit 

the tots 10 Isssimird Hm. m^ »i. 

fAays. M0-5; tiie Pookuliir, u^j> i. 
Soimm. ft03 UiMjiielad taairiAMdt, u^^. 
mimky dsbCMwirarl kUMt af. m«4- m>4 <*; 

af UAdWB. »A7 



nbakea la Qncis'i br Colba. iii 
JSBHX. Duke (4. ConiHaT 



I^Di. RisiiluioiB Rginliiif tmOot Sob In. 
etiapad^ t4 a^ CouadL ianaed onlen for 
doukfl tbeaten ia, 68; pcrlanwk4rv4 
■Iknmt in, bj KprdaJ IkfltK from tbe 
UuUT, 44. is; «nd KIdIh 75-76; firat 
law i^rut pRfEimujicci in, lOo; ruk 



144-4S; DO aSdili m chirKC □(, 
fiEuily lUKta lunAdictkn of Ihc Lord 
Msror. 1*6; 






Libcnici, oa MiddUm lidc o( 1 

lurth id Ihi unlL, 143; puuling. scat- 

tmd through the Cily jropcr. 143-4^; 

playrra kfIl rrfuge id Ihe. i^^sg; Mayor 

beucd Ihal pl^tjn he flopped in tbr, i6r 
libcrly. A. and'libulila" dcGned. 141 
LihcTty el Finibunr, Tbc Fartuiu thaUr 

is the, 14]^ undH Middlou Jintias, 

i44p inbabitanb of, approve vl 4 nev 

liaybouK, 100 
Libeitr vl HolrwelJ. Theilen in (be. 143. 

158; underMiddLeAei JuiticeB, 144 
Libsny ol Ihe Ctink. Three tliatera in Ihe. 

143; under Jwlins ot Suiyct, mj; 

Suoday law vioUtcd In, J7;. aoq 
Ljceoie, A formal writien. (nnled, aS^ 

iDp!' ol, granled by Earl of VJoicaaa. 33 
Llcenn, All. abalbhed br Parliameot. >i« 
Uiaaa. oobleraen'j. Abolilion o(. 3s, 38; 

law againM, Dot fullT enlorced. 40-4T 
LictEua, Royal, bought and told, 31 a. 

41-41: las fvmal, gnated indincUy. 
I. told by the Muts, 6g, 




BT Oe Gn^ SnI d Em- 




aived for, to 

pjayen, and ptaybouas, t, j; oerdicd 
by JiBliFea of Ihe Ptma mod Iwal oAcBv 
ii-ti; iraolei] to Muler o( Uh Rereli. 

33, 35-jA; germ of tiK Master*!, 40; no 
eflon made lo eileod, 5D, Ueibert tried 
10 bake bit, geoerol and eidusiire. 7*-Tj 

tieuleruQl of tlie Tower, 14A 

Lincoln, Heory. Earl ol. Caw of, against Sir 
Edward Pymock and oibei^ for a libel- 
lou. perfomiant*, .oS 

lincobi'i Inn Fieldi. Attempt! (o •ccnre a 



Locke. Tbomaa. Lelten of. lo Carleton, ca 
the pcffotmance of Banmll. 114 

Loodon. L«g contnrveray over piayi bi, 
a. 3; confused organiialiaa of govern' 
beni of. >; Local reculationi in, j; cen- 
" ^iah playi forbiddea in, 

Mailel of Ihe KrreU 
tenwr in, iS; Eatiof Leiraler't Company 
10 play in. 34; niy*l fargr Kcond invl' 
legei Id. 35: "ival ol Janci in, ]6; 
Quoopoly ol playing In. jg; admiaaioa 
of acun Into. 13; auwrtarion ol pbya to. 



; Privy Coun, 




Louu xm aaumcd rapon^biGty for dnth 

of Muquw d'AnCTc, 113 
LoAioi apolcfljuit 10 Hefbcn, 125 
Lryai Sul-iecl. by flilcha, Ikenad by Bue, 

nformcd by Hsixn. allowed lo tLisg'l 

Compuiy, 81 

Lydd, Vfciu ot pl.yerB la, 13 ' 

l^ly, John, bopul loc ibc Uuleriliip, 61 n; 

hii Pafpt wilk a Balclua. gi 

Uaputk lady, JoDSOn'i, Playen raulc 
iDlcTpolalidEU En, j8; liuoied, Si; made 

ifinJ n/ iyD>»<r. rJH>. by Maunia. Political 



Wdi</-i Trattdy. Tkl. n* 

Maldxtiu, Mayoc of. n^hna lo (crmit 

liccaiKi pUjien u> perldrm. 71; n^ 

bukcd br Sii Bauy Hobot, tit> 
UaltcHiiiU. Tin, d the Cba^ Oiildrai, 

taken by Ihe Kiaa't Urs. Sj 
Maria. Ibe Inlanu, Project of mamace al. 

with Prince Oiulca, iiS 
Marlowe, Chriuoiiba. arrcMed kiUtd. o^ 
Uarqun d Dmei'i compaai LIcenw], la 
Martin Marirdate Comrovenjr, i?, 176; 

lilciiiiu intafcrence by (be autboriliei. 
91: pUys a^nst Marlia rrJuied a 





GtoHC byBo^ot, 81 
Him I if *e Kiac'i Gamea o( Bean. Bulli 
a^Dap^ Konl 1 



irennd undn Tlrnry 



conferred in iBIenI, 4 



Imund TUney apiolnlMl. 
wr ID suminnl tilasm. 



It In In 1198. 18; 



Cease Buc a>, 6t-6y, aiillioctly ■ranUd 
to. in paiHiu. 6i-*t: Sle Jafan AMiay 

and Ben Joiuaii (ranted nwdca oil 
Mulenhip, tt-6f; Sir Henry Hiflicrl 



jj-7g. tec U 

priDtinc if ptaytn fi4i H«; ikeoied buka 
d poHry, 8t, aigumnili Iw powci «f, 
over liccBiiDC fax the frt», Hb-lh; bu^ 
DCB d. ounrive aAd mfiuWe. «>; 
'■*'^**^, B5^ cxjurcatfoiiB ol. In aHrWving 
MS5., I9; dunocr df ma dm^ Itf 



r ri™*> U<r'. 

im Beeabjo'i Compaay'i lirftait^ 

. jjE-^i HM d the. 17T. Ikmu^ 






.^» K ^mm^^ 



Puriun vleacnl ia. demuKkd nflnctioa 



pUyinfl-ptuo. Lsj-54, fo6 
PhIbiIa^ raym1» History of, 3J-30; syBfrrn of, 

38; iMDll at iyMnn of, ]«-W, l^" 

rior nm lo Ibc SDluto, 4s, 14S. iij: 
proviBO* in, 63-64; Prj'uu decUrei un- 
coiuliTuliaal, >9i; ■boluhed br Pulia- 
msu. fd6; ubulated, >ji-i4 

nuinf OuhI. PlTmcnl ID pioUT lo Uiy 
rrintiDg of. So 

P»u1'5 Boy», PU» bj, on llic < 




Pmbrolu'i. Eiri erf. ■ 
F em l rin . SrwilT of. miifniEd 1 

Perc;. Sir QuHa, ia Ilic Ema a 
Pair, Sr JocdrB. isibc Eiki ca 




iBi, 181. itU ' ' 
niycn and pltyhoiua, SiuuUu ut, in thg 

Playitg, FavoRd compinlei vl, sruud 
[ayil palcnli, 1, ij; ■ [«n|ali)i ol, 
■oppmacd in ihe N«th, 11, ti; lalM 
□D bcball o( ihc E«fI of LricnUr'i, iji' 

Tsrknu Horu of comiNLDie* of, tt, ty, 
[Tofcwoiul, licnf by nc' ' 



KBliy u 



rn 



■Kurcd nuny jirlvilcfa la LondoB 
Ihroutfh royal fnvor, n^. 40, ifc. jte: 
mooopoly fruilnd lo (Avar«d. 3O, jl^w. 
1^^ oofilemtD'i uvt Londoo, Irui^ 
land Ui ruyal Umilr. jA, i^l nwanfoliF 
ol tKicBii 10. lux abwluif, 10; ililiu 
' \o psform hou(hi off. 4 





«t Govt. m. iar- 

5«. ««. 'PC. ft9»: ML 

br AoaHod ^ ikc Maitor. r^: 

4tf, li* «idi *e Maitor. :•: far far i- 

pw^tiiririoM ^, 79^^ . ormau <i gid. ■»- 

br dw Maitor, fo-43, 
frjr floc priodac. •): m- 
kgfmd (mm f^imnt'^ OmaguKf 

'% Cnmpm r, %/%-, 
\fd <jam\ 
ttvMbk. 45; mmaer 
Hcrfccrt't (tec, 114; 

■K 4f, aflowol, 157; p t w ii fam Cor 
fiC 157-5*- fcatiirfalai at dK omi 
f7ft^9; piMic fknMod for, i^f; all 
■jgppwl 6f« 4a7« bciom death ^ EUaa^ 
tafc, f#l; adks «f dK Lav 




«7. M; piar 

bv. 6S. xzj; 

by, 75. »So. «»: 
tf . asamit T. Xaik, yr. 
pnf i aina i i cHi at Tbe Boae. 98: 
oCacamit pbycn at 



xoo; nepORt of 



apiaroB 



il Ihe EiigllA il AfflbaTBi. 



rt E»ued by. ngdnUoA 



le Ubrrlio, 1: 



-46.1711-81; 



ftulborilia ogmd wilb tbc. tso; lonie 
s ilranBl; oppOBrd la pUjl, i;i 
scd tn illcnd Lord Mayor'i fcul m 
lunl c' tbr pJtue, 1^^ DrdoH 




pn^lnl pUfv jideI ordrr IbcKRn dp- 
raoUsbcd. tST. ocdcr d. reducing d 
ol Ibrattn and oF pnforniaodB. . 



Protmity, im Qafln 

PnricetaDi dnunu writtni by these bi^ in 

ProtPSEiuirjuD. Henry'* reaction igaJRsf. 7: 
e:»nnie, Kpr*DVnl bir Edward VI. S; 
modo'ite, In BscEndAnl und? Elizjibelh, 

PtOTWi Manlul lot Laodao and adioBinl 

revoked. 1S3; CapUin BeUiu apfainledi 



■nd va^bonfh, 



BuffpTuifl of, in Ihfl 
jUinl o4. a^nil 

:hcfl diilnrb. sa-t. toq 



PuncUis. iofan. and hi 

Punun, * bnnd tern, 915^ polilical party 
CJdled. 31O: idena iprcad anumg Ibe 
poputace. 317; allack M the drarna. 
1^9-60, [0T~9&i fiS-»; gcoernl Lme nl 
argaiaHit, iiq; nunmary in title-page of 

appreciated by Ihe n»dejn mind, aig 
Punfan prf^hibiiion reived. 71. f94-i>5; 



PantvB bAamed oitti iiaind a( Ibe Courf 
1: final Tictoiycif the. 1. j: ha>e majonlT 
in Parliamcnl. la: sliutioo altered 
tmda. 3t-. dEtirrd loaiic^iab all piayen. 



Ibe SacE anitbema bi Ihe. in, nsult of 
■IrutBle ol City with PriTy CouDdl 
onatiafaclifT In the, 175: appaoditi q| 
Ibe cDun put', »;; altitude of. lowanb 
HatDtei nitutatiBg playm. aio-ii; lam 
paaaed by. rvally npprened pUys. aaj; 
had tbe bens [wt. 130 

QDecn'i GHapany. Tbe. TBtenled 1603, 37. 



.t09. 6j. a,= 




WDC name at Tlie Cockpit. Sj 


inlroabln 


in t6i7. tn.; 


plv Brooe 


. EMtliA 


if«F. I3« 






■ni-i Hajeay-i 


PUyei^The. 


upear ta 




i«d b 'lUs.^ 


», tOe-KU; 


■mwl <]f 


abnie of >p«iaJ priTilegH. 




petitioD ol. for 


lesTt u> play. 


to; repl^ 


<>( tbe Cily to 




^ bul IM 


Her MaieWy'. 


a™. .',1. Ml 


pnpoal 


rf. (« pla*« rule. .,j. an 




m'l Men. 


w Quem'. 


Uajesty-i 


PUjen 








»( Queen'e 


MajeMy'' 









(ate (f. called up. by n 
italcliSe. Pndocl oi. L 



Ra«lid«e'i Mnniur Lauly Fnmi On, 16], 

Recttadooa. Lawful Sabbath. » 
Red Bull, Ctmi Sa a W,Ktiir aded at th^ 
77; playen at. arraigned for 
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XS, go. «t; 



fcr. »». 



B* ■■M^JM ■ for Articles ptupoied bjr Qmub s 
I>i«^w». 173* «74. a«a 



at Coort of Hmtj, io 

Luaes io CBfardDC I94-Q5 

titmlti Oficc, Reporti from nlli< iili oi, oo 
itt rwrgaiHTation, 48; verm of 
dewdoped m, 40; io an 
47, 40; rnorginiiayion of the. 50; povers 
of, si; tbe fPoriunenof the, 5x; aa diuri iy 
fli. oatade the Coort, 6x; frtf i w i nn of 
the powcn of tbe, 63, 63; ^Kkr Boc, 64; 
"Dedaratioo of the Ancknt Powcn of 
the Office/' 65: orfaiuxatioo of, 67; ad- 
mwiWrarinw of, Uz imdcr Buc, 8s; 
efforts of, to cnntinof lifrnsin c far the 
preai. 86; BOl far Ikensov tbe rtace left 
no atttborhy to, 88. 5er oto BncSir G.; 
Master of tbe Rrrels; TilneT. E. 

Rich, Lord, ordered bj Priry Cooacil to 
I n wat ifs te a play, xi 

Richard, DulLe of Gloooester, Me Richard m 

Mkhard II, Performance of, arranced by the 
Essex uMM ip iators, 98-09 

Richard III, Coopany^ of pUyers of, as 

Rights under patents, Buyinff off Uie exer- 
cise of, 57 

Rogues, Defmitioa of, 14 Elimhrth, cap. 5, 
9^50; branded with an R, S9; Queen's 
Players rogues but far Her Majesty's 
favor, X73, sac; large num bet s of, i, 
178; all stage-ikayers to be oooaadered, 
936 

Roman-Catholic religion. Players allowed 
greater freedom for attacks 00 die, 9a; 
reference to, censored, xxo 

Roe's, John, morality ai Lord GtvtrmaMmu 
amd Lady PtMik^Wde, 5 

Rope-dandng licensed by Hcrberf, 70, 7s; 
at The Fortune. 75 

Ross theater. The, outside the dty limits, 
licensed by TOaey, 57; Lord Strange's 
Company at, 79; Na^'s /sb •/ Dogs at, 
97i performances at, stopped, 98. Id 
the Liberty of the Qink, 143; petitions 
to reopen, i8i-8s; new house hi place of, 
190 

RotKter, Philip, Patent muler Great Seal 
Issued to, to build a playhouae in Bbcfc- 
friars. 198-991 >3'; Chief Justice Coke 
deddes sgslnst, 199; buUds 
theater, soo-i 

Royal power. Gradual filewioo of, a 

Royalty, Paassges reflecti^ 
109-10 

Sabbath, Puritan obfectiaa to sporta on the, 
so; orders of James I and Charles I 
regarding, so; libellous performance on 
the, sererdy punished, 108; no plays al- 
towcd on, i6j, 164, X75, xga, sog; Lords 
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146. sx« 




Sl 

Sl Gics in the FkUs sder Ji 

Middh'WTr . 145. iSo; to be 

bib of mortality, axa 
Sl Martin's. PicoKt of. Bafliff of 

SL Saviour's pari^ Playen to 

far poor of, 60, 189, 907; kcBtian of. L43: 

appraird to Couadl far 

piayhousea, X89 
Sl Thomas dte Apostle, 

r. An ex-priest burned at, 7 
Saml i tai y. Pifvfleges of. is Bladdbiars and 
White&iarB, X47; all rights of. 

147 
SmPfkm m^ Pk^, Veiled 

coveied m, 91 
Savoy, Liberty of, a pretended pnTueged 

place west of the Gty, 148 
ScheOhv. F. E., on the Jooson and Chapman 

letters, 104 
SekseU cf Abiug, by Gosson, 159, sog 
Scotch, Satirical releicnoe to the, in EmM- 

ward Hoe, caused Jooson's impriaoa- 

menL xoi-a 
Sciipture, Intcrpr et a t iop of, not to be meddled 

with in plays or interludes, 8 
Soomimms Homat Wift censored by H. Her- 
bert, 78, 124 
Secmid amd Third Blast of Rdrait, sxg 
Second Uaydem^s Tragedy, The. cen aoged by 

G. Buc, 78; Hoe's expmgatianB from, 

X09-XS, 134: ptot of. 109, XX5 
Sedition, Letter of Heiwy Vm on, 6-7; Act 

sgainst, 7; danger of, 8, ly, tdkt 

9, xo-ix, xsa; 

su p pi cssing , X3; frims-in g far, 

don, x6; souxid ^ >ecc h c s against, in Sir 

Th omas More, 93; goivcriuncnt g o aiding 

against, gs; fcar of ooodesBmtfaB far, 

X33 
Ssjamms^ Jaoaoa m trouble becaam of, 103, 

Self -government, Orerriding tte rii^hlB nf 
local, a, 198 

Servants of the Master of the Revds, 35 

Seyie, Henry, Herbert received money from, 
far allowing booka of verses by Lord 
Brooks and Cowley. 85 

Shakspere, William, lij^ in iaosp e iilf and 
royal favor, 31, 99; royal patent to. 36- 
37; plays of, forfaklden to the Red BoU 
company, 83; aaaerted to have written 
n set of alterations and additions to Sir 
Thomas More^ 93; Sir Johm OUcasde 
falaeiy attributed to, 96; not restrained 
by die censorship, 135; not oonoemed 
with controversial purpose, X36; years 
during whidi he was rising to preiminenoe, 
i7« 
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Shakspcre'k mmficoc*, EndcaTor fo MCiirt 
■ome Ufht on, i, 3 

Shalbq)ere*t Coninny, 33, 06; patent bioed 
to, u the King's Men, 36-37; play 
Riekard // for the Eeiex conspiraton, 

Shakapere's Hemy IV, g6 

Shakapere'e Richard II, qS-^ 

SberifEi, of London, stopped play by appren- 
tices at the WhHefrian, iis; elected 
by the Common Council, 13S; afraid to 
enforce writs in Whitefriars, 14S; ordered 
to suppress all plays, sas; to drmoiish 
play-bouses, 926 

Shirley. Sir Thomas, fo picser^ order in 
Whitefriars, 146 

Shirley's, James, Yotmg Admiral, warmly 
approved by Herbert, xay 

Sioreditcfa, Precinct of. Lord Wcntworth to 
laiau f c order in, 146, 212 

Short Trtadx Agai$ut Slagg Plays, 919, 

229 

Showmen, AU sorts of. Kcmsrd by die Master, 
ya 

Shrewsbory, Earl of. Lord Pre sid e n t of the 
North, ordered to suppress a company 
of piayers, ix, 95; Es^ of I<ricrslrr to, 
on behalf of his playeri, 15 
Shrewsbury's, Earl of. company of piayers, 93 
Smst •/ Rhodes, The, by D'Airnsnt. pro- 
duced at Rutlaad House, 999 

I's, Hi«fa, Orders eppiimUd to he 
L 163 

asnedascawe^f 
Ts taodUes. 104 
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55; 
W~9S 

Fear of mndfWistiMi for, 133 

Sbr. Waiiun, in the King's Men, j6 
Earl <tf, a daily 



for 

af. 



4f. X40. X4i--4a: 
«f EdwanimsBlIV, 14s: nsMi 
a pert of T sndan Qty. 149: 
onlsidethe.x49: r—iplsmr of 
«f. Id Privy CowKil, 175. 
in, 179-^: pUyhousM in. 

stt: to be indndod » WUs of 
r, 919 
pi^en. Compiaai af fiMhsp af 

at fid (te i(a0(t 99; 

Tru^y. The. lirtoi^inc to the Laid 
i's CcMBiaBy, aiifaofKialad by 

Viuroy, The, acted by King'* Corn- 
's liueatc. 77. U9 
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Sporfi on the Sabbath, Proclamation of James 
I forbidding, so; those allowed in Book 
of Sports, so 

Stage, Ught on the history of tha, a; bitter 
attacks on, In Elisabethan era, 3; a 
dangeroua weapon hi religious disputes, 5 

Stage-Ptayers CompUMU, saa 

Star Chamber, Herbert summoned before 
the, 85; report of trial of Sir Edward 
Dymock and others, 108 

Stationers' Company, Master and Wardens 
of the, gave license for printing, 84; 
ordered not to allow printing of pUys 
belonging to cnmpenice without their 
consent, 8s 

Stationers' Register, Dramas entered in , 
aiHhoriaed by Revels Office, 64; licensing 
for printing eMcrad in, 79; Buc appears 
as licenser in the, 84; Herbert licensed 
plays ealcrad in, 85 

Statale I Jamea I (1604), cap. 7, limited 
i i ren s in g power to the Crown, 98. 35, 45: 
branded vagiUMnds, 99; passed, jfi; 
obeyed in Lo n don, 40; 00 wandering 
players, aai, aaa 

Statute 8 and 9 William lU, cap. 97 (1697), 

Statute 14 Elisabeth, cap. 5 (157a), 97, A, 
921; preamble of, aets forth grave social 
trouble, 99; asade little cfaan^ in con- 

91 JaoMa I, cap. s8 (x693-ft6a4)> 

sholiriind all rights of ssnctuary, 147 
Statme 34 and 35 Henry VIII Che fiat to 

angpest censorship, 7. 94 
StalMle 35 Fiiiahrth cap. 7. a8 
StalMle 39 Elisabeth (xs97-^). ca|}. 4. ^, 

99. 71.991 
Statute of i6e6 fortnddiiv nee of naaae of 

Deity in plays ffnrced, 90, ia8 
Statntra of Laborers, against vagabonds, 94 
Staiulcf of the Realm, aupcoadad by foyal 

patents, 155 
Smnd. Precinct of the. fiaiUfT of West- 

winstrr to preserve order in the. 146 
Stcange's. Lord, company granlad an open 

warrant, 34: payments for licmsing of 

friays prcaentert by. at The Ruse, 57; 
lifiOMC gxantad to, 58, <8a. 998; 
to Mtrnte for. 59; acting at 
(, 79; two members of, im- 
l,9a,x|6-77; patilignof. to reopen 

TheRnse, x8( 
Scnart daspetivn, DeveLofmcnt «f, i-a; 

any twinmim «f ccvok ifaiast, ccnsorod, 

Xf8 
Swbbes. John, jt*^^**^ *itfa kiss «f right 

hand. 134 
Smbbes', Philip. AMUaatu of Ahtuejt, 919 
Saflolk. Games a»d unlaarful assemUk* 

prohibilad In, C 
Safiolk't, My L*dy of. company of pUycrt u 7 
Sunday. .Agitation alxArt j^rfgrmance* uu. 

jc, X51, iCi. 164. *75. *PirM>. Su oli4> 



Mijtsty'i Pitytn, ifi6 
MsyoriobehiUnf, i6B 



wvk playcnt 8; disorderly hcpuKS uadpr 

WiHto'j Tale revived by King'j Vltfot 

willioul a [a, Si 
WU WiDumt itim^. bf BesumODl uid 

FlMcbo', icted it (he Red Bull, iij 

l^ilj by D'Aveaut Tigoroiuiy cmsortd by 
Herbal. 117; mbed b^ King Chulo, 

WolBey drfoidB Uowlf fnni Klucb bi > pliir, 
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Wiyfarinf life, Mvid picture of, Id m EUa- 

b«l>. cap. 5. itrjo 
Webster, John, derlied a Lord Mtyor*! 

Weotwonh, Lvd. 10 prewne order in nrtaln 

Watminiler. Citf of, i<o; Bailiff (□ pre- 
serve order in. 146; (o be included in 

Whitecbapel. Prednct ol, Lccd Wentwonh to 

prnerve ordei in. <^t, 
Whitcfrian, Permit [dr erection of a new the- 

Thr Bug kclh LosI kit Pearl perfontied 
Dt the, iTi-13: auihoriird Uiealei ct 
die Children of Ihe Queen's Revels, 233 

t/Uyai't juHidiction. m; Sir Thomai 
Shirlry 10 piijuvt order b, i<6; a no- 
loriously disieputahie dislrict, claimed ixiv- 
ilegea qI sanctuary, 147-48; sheriffs afraid 
Id enfons writs in, 148; under munidpal 

Wbiteift, John, ArcbUahop ol Canlerbor;, 

Whore New Viimped. a libellous (day againi! 



■. Thi Tamir TamK 
to Mr. Knight on. 



Wottwo. Fii»i«e> reSecliiig on Ibe charader 

of. censored, iir 
Worcester's, Eari ol. company, Uceme 



attacked nlidily of 
. by Tflney. sj-J*; 
he Boar's Had. id4 



Wylson. Bobett, Id Eail of Lekesiei'a 

Yonge, Richard, Justice ol MiddJesei 

ij6 
Yorli. Duke of, palnm of a company. jS 
Vork, Seditiais use of drama in. 6 
Yorlt. Sir John, fined and imprlaoDed I 
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